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Welcome these famous guests to your home—with a G-E radio-phonograph! ) 


A General Flectric radio phonogray h instrument than it is today. Famous @ Tune in General Electric’s “The World 
is really two instruments in one. General Electric features such as the Today” and hear the news from the men who 
as. = as a 7 Beam-.\-S nd Feather-touch lun- see it happen, every evening except Sunday 
By radio, you listen to market and Ce ll furel | at 6:45 E.W.T, over CBS network. On Sunday 
» or , , ' vor Ing Will Stl urther improved. : ; — 2 
weather 1 ports, the news from wat hs 1] 1 | : . evening listen to the G-E “All Girl Orches- 
areas, a play, a musical show on the Price 7” ¢ low for such standards tra” at 10 E.W.T. over NBC, 


air. By phonograph, the Wiewins ss Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase 

treasures, the recorded music of the \nd if your home is bevond the more than a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds 
world’s great artists are yours to play reach of electricity, G.E. will offer you neti. « Cneniie « eames 

again and again, as often as you want! 1 battery-operated radio, de veloped be- 










After Victory, the General Flectri: 
radio phonograph will be an even finer 


a 


md any you now know. You will 
ve many years of pleasure from it! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
The heart of every G-E radio is the electronic tube. This tube is similar 
to electronic tubes used in G-E. television equipment, and in G-E elec- 
tronic apparatus that speeds war output in thousands of industrial plants, 
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} gees before you put it to work in the field, you know how 4 2 backward as well as forward. And the even spacing between 
~ the tractor tire pictured here will perform. It is Good- § those lugs is why the Sure-Grip rolls smoothly, without jerk- 
year's great Sure-Grip, and there are features about that # ing. Notice, too, that each lug is wider at the base than at the 
famous tread that speak for themselves. top — built like a dam — buttressed against tearing off! 
The O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread design tells you this tire § * On top of all this, you see the name Goodyear on this tire. 
will let your tractor do more work — in less time — and on ; And that tells you you're getting the greatest tire-value for 
less fuel — because there are no corners or “pockets” to pack be your money. For “the greatest name in rubber” is always 
up with mud and cause time-wasting, fuel-wasting slippage. | , 
. your best guide — no matter what type of tires you're buy- 
The high, sharp shoulders of those husky lugs tell you this ing — and no matter whether they're made of natural or of 
tread bites deep into the soil—to give positive traction synthetic rubber! lets oll 
Back the Attack 
with Wer Bonds 
: 
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GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME iN RUBBER 


Swe-Crp Tractor Tires 











GREATER...EVER GREATER...GROWS 


the Cost of Ste 





Arotteer LZenttle Fieet / 


IKE A TIDAL WAVE, the success of this fine 
L radionic instrument that opens the world 
of sound to millions is sweeping across the 
nation! 

Again Zenith, world’s leading manufacturer 
of radionic products exclusively, has scored a 
“first” of historic importance. Truly, it is the 
spearhead of a mighty Crusade... to rehabili- 
tate new thousands of men and women for 
vital wartime work...to save children from 
lives of failure and misunderstanding... to 
bring new happiness to the hard of hearing, 
their families and friends. 


America is entitled to know that Zenith, 
through this Crusade, has brought about a 
revolution in the cost of good hearing, as 
evidenced by the tremendous public demand. 
Zenith has been deluged beyond all anticipa- 
tion! We are increasing our production daily, 
but Zenith will never sacrifice quality for 
quantity. The hard of hearing have waited 
years for this Crusade. We ask them to be 
patient a little longer, until Zenith produc- 
tion can supply the demand in all areas of 
the nation. 


Meanwhile, you are invited to attend the 
demonstration now going on at your local op- 
tical establishment franchised by Zenith. Let 


Special Battery-Saver Circuit. Insures low 
battery consumption . . 
last up to three times as long. 


The fine precision quality that modern 

knowledge and engineering make pos- 
sible in a hearing aid . . . yet priced at only 
$40, complete, ready to wear. No extras, no 
“decoys.” One model, one price, one quality. 
You need not pay more or accept less. 







your ears decide—you will not be pressed to 
buy. No salesman will call at your home. Send 
for our free descriptive booklet. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 


. makes batteries 


@ 





To Physicians: 


A detailed scientific description will be 
sent upon request. Further technical de- 
tails will appear in medical journals. 


* 


There are cases in which deficient hearing 
is caused by a progressive disease and any 
hearing aid may do harm by giving a false 
sense of security. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that you consult your otologist or 
ear doctor to make sure that your hearing 
deficiency is the type that can be benefited 
by the use of a hearing aid. 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


A 
F-.~RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY - 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 











Four-Position Tone Control. The flick of 

your finger instantly adjusts it to right 
combination of low, medium and high tones 
for individual needs in varying surroundings, 
hearing deficiencies in any range. No further 
adjustments necessary. 


Zenith Quality, Zenith Guarantee. Zenith, 

world’s leading manufacturer of radionic 
products exclusively, is fortunate in having the 
precision production facilities to supply this 
quality hearing aid in quantities that make 
possible its low price. Guaranteed for a full 
year, with unique service insurance plan for life. 


These and many other advantages combine 10 make 
this hearing aid revolutionary—not only in first cost, 


but in low upkeep cost and excellence of performance. 


OPYRIGHT 1944 
ZENITH RADIO CORP 


~~ Mail Coupon for Free Descriptive Booklet 7 


1 j 
§ ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, DEPT. FJ-3 j 
§ GOOL West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Llinois ! 
§ Please send me your FREE descriptive booklet on : 
: the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. i 
i | 
ry Namie ! 
‘ | 
' ! 
i Address 1 
i i 
City State : 
i] 
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FIRST IN SERVICE 


On the fighting front you'll say it’s On the working front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCERS 





On the motor transportation front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S CHEVROLET DEALERS 


They’re helping to “save the wheels that serve America’”’ 

—they’re helping to keep America moving to victory— 

by giving prompt, dependable, war-winning service on 
all makes of cars and trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* » * BUY WAR BONDS ~* + * SPEED THE VICTORY * * * 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 








HE FLEW A KITE... 
and Changed the World We Live in 


His birth date, 1706. Printer, philosopher, scientist, statesman and one of 
the founders of our nation, be is perhaps still better known for bis famous 
experiment in which, through flying a kite in a thunder storm, he started men 
thinking about using and harnessing electricity. Do you know bis name? 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS 


In batteries, there’s one great name that everybody knows. 
WILLARD! Ic stands for dependable, long-lived power for use in 
cars, trucks, tractors and many other applications on modern 
farms. Today, it appears in many places on the fighting fronts 
—in tanks, combat cars, jeeps, walkie-talkies, ships. It's a name 
that means sturdy quality and advanced battery engineering 
and design. It’s a great name to have on your batteries! 


{The great name, described above, is printed upside down at the bottom of this advertisement} 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES + DALLAS » TORONTO 





This is a “grid” 
—one of many 
inside a Willard 
Battery. Its exact 
degree of taper. 
the arrangement of its sur- 
faces, the formula for its 
materials—all its details— 
are the results of over 30 
years of Willard research 
and experience. It's one of 
the reasons why Willards 
are noted for extra quality 
and extra reliability. 



















SSAFETY- FILL 
BATTERIES 
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Pour Me ee Vs 
—for Tanks » Combat Cars +» Jeeps » Walkie-Talkies 
Ships * for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


-have the power to carry on! 
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ALL OF US 


ECENTLY in 
this column I 
attempted to 


picture the future 
hopes which grow out 
increasing 
mastery of natural 
forces and materials. 
I undertook to show 
how, with engine 
power and with pre- 
cise scientific knowl- 
edge, infinitely more 
of good things can be 
produced in the fu- 
ture than in the past. 
Man today makes electricity and fire do 
work far beyond his muscle power. And 
scientific methods make. the work produce 
more goods. After saying all this about man’s 
growing mastery of nature, I remarked that 
“Man’s mastery of himself has some distance 
to go, too.” An Illinois woman writes to say 
that I ought to use that sentence as the text 
for further remarks. 





of man’s 





Wheeler McMillen 


* 


How right she is! Look at today’s world, 
where nearly every instrument that might 
bless humanity is being turned to destroy 
human beings and their possessions! Why? 
Because there are nations with Hitlers who 
wish to live by hate and greed, rather than 
by peaceful industry. Because self-control 
and self-government are still beyond the ca- 
pacity of most of humanity. Because there 
are too few of the earth’s millions who have 
learned the advantages as well as the de- 
cency of living by the Golden Rule! 


* 


Yet, here in America, I firmly believe that 
man’s mastery of himself is making some 
headway. The steady impact of spiritual and 
educational forces may be the foremost 
reason. Also, 1 believe that the ability of 
Americans to produce more goods and to 
enjoy more comfort is a powerful factor in 
improving our behavior toward each other. 
Comfortable people feel that they can be 
more gracious. Possibly their fundamental 
nature is still the same, but when in comfort 
they are not compelled to snatch and defend 
every scrap they possess. 


* 


In old times the rich man was often hated. 
The fact that he was rich was a pretty good 
sign that he had exploited others. Nowadays 
a man can hardly become rich in any pro- 
ductive enterprise without making a multi- 
tude of opportunities for others to improve 
their conditions. That is because we have 
found out how, through power and science, 
to produce goods instead of merely trading 
or taking goods. I suspect that the total of 
suspicion and hatred may be growing a little 


less. 





_ Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., U.S.A. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chi o, I. Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VIII, No. 3. 
Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 8. and pos- 
sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
present be filled. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8. When 
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copy to reach new addres 
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A noted war correspondent, writing on 
the fall of Troina, Sicily, says in TIME- 
“Off the road a little way we observed @ 
grave on which was across and the words 
‘Hier Ruben Soldaten U. S. A.’ {Here 
lie soldiers of the U. S. A.}” 

* - * 
We didn’t want to stay here at Troina. 
We wanted to go on to Berlin—and then 
Home. Some chunks of. flying steel 
stopped that. 
But at least we lie in free land—and it was 
not free when we came. It was—well—did 
you ever see what happens to people 
under the New Order? We did. It’s ugly, 
ugly beyond anything that you, at home, 
can imagine. 
But it starts out so beautifully. Farmers 
over here who have reaped all the “bless- 
ings” of dictatorship and bureaucracy 
could tell you how slyly the blight 
takes hold. 
Smooth talking men offer to solve all 
your problems for you. They promise 
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Grave at Troina 


miracles of “security and freedom”. . . if 
you will give them just a little more 
power. It sounds swell—until one day you 
get wise to the fact chat they're no longer 
asking you, they're telling you. Then it's 
too late, they're in. 


And do you get “security and freedom”? 
Oh, yes, you get plenty—of their brand. 


You are absolutely secure—free from all 
worries. They tell you exactly how to run 
your farm—or whether you'll run it at all. 
If they decide they can use you better some- 
where else, they move you off your land. 


You no longer bother your head about 
saving for a new barn, better farm ma- 
chinery or 40 more acres. They tell you 
what to do with your money—if there's 
any left after you've made all the neces- 
sary “voluntary” contributions. 


Your children are no responsibility at 
all. The State takes them over as soon 
as they re able to walk. They learn to 
gooses:ep very quickly. 


And elections are simple. You just vote 
the way the bayonet points. 


Under the “new order” you don’t even 
have to think. You don’t dare. 


Want that kind of “security and free- 
dom”? No American does. The way of 
living we've worked out at home has 
given us more good things—like homes, 
cars, food, conveniences and recreation- 
and more happiness. more opportunity, 
more feeling of being somebody —than 
any foreign “ism” ever invented. 


Ic will keep right on working that way, 
too, as long as Americans keep on think- 
ing straight, like Americans. We've seen 
what power maniacs did over here. Don't 
give them a chance to take over at home. 


Keep America American ... for your- 
selves, for your children and for the 
millions of our buddies who will come 
back. That will make our being here at 
Troina mean something! 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, 


OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES*+ BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 














UR soldiers and sailors fight for freedom with guns and 
planes, with ships and tanks, with all the intricate 


machinery of modern war—and with food. 


Back of them there stand the valiant farmers. producing 
the food to sustain our fighting forces, to uphold the 


strength of our allies, to keep the home front fit. 


Between the farms where the food is raised, and the «fronts ” 


all over the globe where it is used, there are the railroads 
which—like the farmers— must do their jobs despite short- 


ages of men and materials, if we are to fight at all. 


So when you think of food, think of it as the fighting stuff 


it is—to be used wisely. never wasted. 
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There is still greed, and there is still 
plenty of lack of self-control. Yet most people 
have learned that honesty is the best policy, 
that kindness is more satisfying than any 
cruelty, and that the Golden Rule is a two- 
way tool. The competitive spirit we shall 


always have, | hope, because it builds prog- 


ress. Sometimes competition expresses itself 


in unhappy forms, but in America such in- 


stances probably grow fewer. They seldom 


| pay. Perhaps our mastery of ourselves will 
| increase for that reason—because honesty, 


fairness and decency actually pay in divi- 
dends of satisfaction and happiness and ma- 
terial comfort. 


x *k* k 


AN OLD STORY came along the other 
day with which I renewed acquaintance de- 
lightedly because it so perfectly evaluates 


| many a controversy I have heard. Courtroom 
| scene. Witness on the stand. Plaintiff’s at- 


torney points an accusing finger and shouts: 
“Did you, or did you not, visit the defendant 


| at his home?” 


“I did.” 

“Did you, or did you not, go there to ask 
him a question about this case?” 

“| aa” 

“And what did he answer?” 

The defendant’s attorney leaped up to 
object to this question. The two lawyers 
wrangled for half an hour as to its admissi- 
bility. The judge had io decide, so he retired 
to “his chambers for an hour's study of tech- 
nical points and precedents. He finally re- 
turned, called the court to order, and ruled 
that the question was proper. 

With a challenging and defiant sneer the 
question was repeated. “And what did he 
answer ?” 

“He wasn’t to home.” 


=~ © 2 & 


ABUSE of power always leads to its even- 
tual destruction. ‘Tyrannical governments 
have always been overthrown. Business that 
misuses its power meets regulation and pun- 


| ishment. These facts of history might well 


be considered by some of the labor leaders. 
Every unjustified strike in war time is not 
only likely to prolong the war and endanger 
men at the front, it is also likely to endanger 
the future of the labor organizations and the 
future well-being of wage-earners. The re- 
ictions of an increasingly angry public can 
easily swing to extremes. The best long- 
range protection for labor, farm, or any other 


| groups is reasonableness. 


x * wk * 


AT THE CLOSE of his term as Secretary 


| of Agriculture in 1893, Jeremiah M. Rusk 


wrote a magazine article cailed “Farming a 
Hundred Years Hence.” Referring to a 
theory then current that rainfall might be 
controlled by explosives, he said that long 
before the next hundred years were up the 
idea would be “thoroughly exploded and 
viven a place among the curiosities of so- 


| called scientific investigation, in company 


| with its twin absurdity, the flying machine.” 


fe) 


AMERICAN RAILROADS | 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





‘Uncle Jerry.” as he was fondly known, 


| scored fifty per cent on that guess. He did 


} much better on some others. 


* 


“Electric motors will be established, with- 
out a doubt,” he said, “along many of the 
principal roads, extending out several miles 
into the country. . . . The telephone will be 
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bbe men who do the fighting 
whether on land, sea or in the 
air, know how important it is to 
have the best equipment. 


They realize that the work we do 
in our factories can, if done well 
enough, give them a combat ad- 
vantage. 


We realize that, too. That’s why 
we are devoting all the skills we 


On every fighting ron ogee 


have developed, all the crafts we 
have mastered, to give our armed 
forces the all-important edge. 


Whether it’s a plane, an anti-air- 
craft gun, a tank, or a highly sen- 
sitive flying instrument, each gets 
every technical plus we can give it 
— and that’s several. 


Craftsmanship is a Fisher tradi- 


tion. And today we believe that BONY BY 


memweERAL 











Mies above four 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E. with 
four stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work, 


The Army-Nary “k" 


craftsmanship carries a particu- 


“lar punch of its own to give a 


fighting man a break whena 
break is more than welcome. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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17-year-old John Oxley of Marion, 
lowa, and Midnight, champion 
Angus of the Chicago Fat Stock 
Show. John bought, fed and showed 
his steer himself. As a member of 
the Marion High School track team, 
John was also lowa’s champion miler. 


Wuen Johnny Oxley was only nine, 
and his brother Meyer twelve, thei: 
father died. A year later, their mother 
died, too. The orphaned boys took the 
money that was left them, bought a 
26o0-acre farm and worked it like men. 


In 1939, John Oxley joined the Calt 
Club and bought a steer to feed. He did 
so well that he won a first prize at the 
International Stock Show in Chicago. So 
John has been feeding steers every yea 
since and has collected 55 ribbons at 
local, state and national shows. 


A vear ago last fall, John Oxley bought 
a 5-month-old Aberdeen-Angus calf and 
named him Midnight. He took mighty 
good care of that calf. 

At the Chicago Fat Stock Show in De 
cember, Midnight weighed 1100 pounds 
and was so short-legged, so thick, so 
deep, so neat, so well-fleshed, that he won 
first in his class. Not only that, he was 
champion Angus of the show and came 
within an ace of being grand champion 


When an orphan boy can stand on his 


own feet and win success at 17, oppor 
tunity is still very much alive in America. 





On his own 


The same determination under dith 
culties that produced businesslike John 
Oxley also produced America’s business- 
managed electric companies. Like John 
with his first calf, these companies once 
began with a few short lines. 


Often they could offer only limited 
service—special ironing hours on Tues- 
days, for instance. But men with vision 
and courage stuck to the job—dug holes 
and set poles—and gained customers 
while giving better and better service. 


| oday » Wal h is prov ided spectacular 
proof of the value of this American sys 
tem. American farmers and business men 
ilike—faced with the same shortages of 
men and machinery —are still managing 
to deliver more food, more electric power, 
more munitions than the world has ever 
seen before. 


heirs is a common cause —to pre- 
serve and protect the American system 
of initiative and opportunity that has 
worked so long, so well. 


Hear “Report to the Nation,” news program 
of the week, every Tuesdaw evening, 9:30, 
E.W’.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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* Names on request from this magazine 
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found in every farmhouse, and should the 
present Postmaster-General (John Wana- 
maker) be privileged to revisit the scene of 
his earthly labors, he will find his dream a 
reality, with a rural mail delivery which will 
carry mails daily to every farmhouse in the 
land.” Rusk also foresaw “smooth, well-kept 
roads,” good in all seasons. Only half of his 
hundred years are gone,:and these predic- 
tions already have been achieved, with the 
absurd flying machine besides. Born in Ohio, 
Rusk was three times governor of Wisconsin. 
He is buried in that state at Viroqua. “I 
trusted him fully, and he was true,” Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison said. 


xk ke k& * 
HAVE YOU READ the seed and nursery 


catalogs this year? Have you acted upon 
your notion that this year you ought to set 
out some trees and berries? And try some- 
thing new in the garden? One who lives in 
the country, and who does not each year start 
a tree to growing for the future, and who 
does not try a new ten-cent adventure in the 
garden, misses a substantial piece of the fun 
of farming. A rosebush is a pretty hard thing 
to misplace, too, unless put where it is too 
wet or too exposed. If you think you haven't 
time, perhaps the youngsters can be encour- 
aged to take the responsibility at your ex- 
pense. You furnish the money, they set out 
and care for the plants, shrubs, or trees, and 
you will have a new partnership interest. 


x *k k * 
What will your farming be like five or ten 
years from now? What will be the state of 


agriculture nationally? Isn’t more long-time 
thinking needed now? 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 


—IN WAR OR PEACE 


OU will find GM Diesels hard 
wa work in every theater of the 
war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 
clear landing fields, landing and 
assault boats, big submarines and 
fast subchasers in home and in for- 


eign waters 


In every respect, these GM Diesel 
Engines are living up to all that was 
predicted for them—and more. In 
many instances they are,doing an 
even greater variety of jobs than 
they were designed for. They are 
standing up under conditions that 


couldn't possibly have been foreseen. 


When the war is over, GM Diesels 
will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference: expanded production fa- 
cilities, together with improvements 
and refinements in design and con- 
struction, will make them even more 
available for use—more capable of 
reliable, low-cost performance. 


DIESEL onan ayes 


POWER 


i * ers 























GM Diesels will be on hand to 
show that they can do an even 
bigger job in America’s trucks 
Simple in mechanical construc 

tion; sturdily and precisely built; 
economical in operation and up 
keep, GM Diesels will prove as 
indispensable in peace as they 
are proving vital in war 
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The Coal Industry 
is one of America’s largest 


Underground, in America's 


vital coal mines, rugged Exides 
provide motive power to run 
mine locomotives that help 
pour out coal to the nation. 


OU, as a farmer, are part of one of the world’s 
biggest industries. You help produce billions of 
dollars worth of foods... whether on a 20 acre farm, or on a 20,000 
acre ranch. 

Yours is a specialized industry, calling for the finest of specialized 
equipment. That’s why it’s important to get the right Exide . . . just 
as mines, shipping, railroads, and other industries, need an Exide 


built to meet their requirements. 


Long-lived, dependable Exide Batteries find a place in almost every 
farm use. Heavy-Duty, or Extra-Duty, Exides are built to take it in 
tractors. harvesting machines, and other farm equipment. In light 
trucks, or farm cars, Exide depend- 













ability is a war-time “must”. Insist 
on long-lasting. dependable Exides. 
Buy to Last—Save to Win. 


rHE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada. Limited, Toronto 
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EXIDES ARE USED 
IN MORE THAN 100 
APPLICATIONS BY 
OUR ARMED FORCES 
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OPEN MEETING 


OPA IN 1944 e e @e if OPA don't stop 
their persecutions there won’t be any use 
for them to put a candidate in the field in 
"44. Have heard quite a few old moss-back 
Democrats say they couldn’t vote New Deal 
any more. 


Odum, Ga. E. F. Dean, Jr. 


GANDHI’S PRAYERS e e e I wonder if 
our friend who praises Gandhi so highly 
looked to see to whom Gandhi prays. It is 
true, Gandhi is not a Christian. Christ said 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” I fear Gandhi’s prayers are like those 
of the Pharisee who went up into the tem- 
ple and prayed with himself. 


Bixby, Minn. Mrs. Jos. Eskra 


WHY NOT SHINPLASTERS? e e e If 
the interest bearing bonds we are selling 
are a safe investment, why can’t we issue 
greenbacks, guaranteed by the same people, 
without interest? Can you give a valid rea- 
son why it should not be done? 


Alexandria, Minn. H. F. Proehl 


The French in 1794, the Confederate 
states in 1864, the Germans in 1923, 
and many other desperate governments 


before and since, thought it an excellent 
idea.—Ed. 








KENTUCKY ELECTION e e e The 12,- 
000-vote margin in the Kentucky by-election 
had nothing to do with national policies; 
it was a strictly local issue, and a very strik- 
ing personality was involved. The 4th Dis- 
trict was voting against J. Dan Talbott. 


Henderson, Kentucky Cecil D..Clayton 


PUSHING AROUND e e e 
The folks up Washington D. C. way 
Expect us to do just as they say. 
Makes no difference if of small renown, 
They gotta quit pushin’ me around. 


RFD, Westchester, Ohio J. T. Davison 


MINUTES PER EGG e e e I have been 
particularly disgusted by the local campaign 
which has implied that farmers as a class, 
and their representatives in Congress, were 
motivated by the crassest sort of self-interest, 
and that the rural position on this matter 
was jeopardizing the economic stability of 
the nation. This position of the big city 
press has seemed to me highly misleading. 

Relative to the food-raising farmer, the 
factory worker is a great deal better off in 
this country than anywhere else in the world. 
The factory employe in the U. S. works 
fewer minutes of his time to buy groceries 
of most sorts. Before we ask the govern- 
ment to subsidize the cities’ grocery bill, we 
might seriously consider the relative eco- 
nomic position of factory workers and farm- 
ers. 


Detroit, Michigan Andrew T. Court 
PAPER FAMINE e e e The only war 
hardship I have felt so far is the reduced 
size of Farm Journal and other favorite 
magazines, and loss of that great book of 
practical information, the mail-order catalog. 
If there is such a shortage of paper why 
does the government go into the publication 
business on a large scale, at a time when 
not only paper but manpower is scarce? 

There are 2,241 government agencies, most 





(Continued on page 88) 
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“TONIGHT WHILE YOU LIE AN INCH AWAY FROM SLEEP... 





a fleet of tiny fishing boats is fighting its way through mountainous 
seas... bringing food to your table... food for hungry slat-ribbed kids 
in Europe. The wind is howling, the waves are crashing, but still you 


can hear the steady hum of their engines... Listen!...” 


Buy War Bonds 





Listen to those engines!...They give each tiny trawler more main 
engine power per ton than a Battleship. They’re Chrysler Marine 
Engines, and like the Chrysler engine in your car, they’re superfinished 
.. which means they’ve got the smoothest moving parts in the 


world. And that is vital to men whose lives depend on an engine. 


ce more avers CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines - Marine Engines - Marine Tractors - 

Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs - Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts - Tank Engine Assemblies - Tank Parts - Air- 
plane Wing Panels - Fire-Fighting Equipment - Air 
Raid Sirens - Gun Boxes ~- Searchlight Reflectors. 





DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION WEEDS 











1944 Rural Electrification Contest Starts Now 


4-H boys and girls are proving that electricity 


increases food production with less farm help. 


The aim of the boys and girls in the National 
4-H Club Rural Electrification Contest is to 
find ways of using e/ectricity ... to save 
labor and increase production 


Here’s proof . . . typical examples from 
the official 4-H reports... 

A Nebraska 4-H boy installed a small electric 

pump for garden irrigation, and the family had 


a plentiful supply of fresh vegetables when 
neighboring gardens were killed by drought. 


A 4-H girl in Mississippi showed the value of 
electrifying the dairy and now $10 worth of 
electricity saves $60 in labor, $30 in ice, and 
30 gallons of gasoline. 


A Georgia 4-H girl hastily built an electric pig 
brooder when a sow farrowed in unseasonable 
weather, and saved the whole litter. 


A 4-H boy in Michigan helped rig up a portable 
electric fence, which makes extra pasturage pos- 
sible after crops have been cut. 


In Utah, a 4-H girl made an egg candler; the 
elimination of sub-standard eggs makes the 
whole production bring higher prices. 


Scores of boys have adapted portable motors 
to run churns, feed grinders, fanning mills, sheep 
shears and other equipment, always saving time 
that is badly needed for other farm work. 


Everywhere, 4-H boys and girls are mak- 
ing electricity do more work, producing 
more with less available help. 

Get the 4-H’ers in your family to enroll 
now in the 1944 Rural Electrification Con- 
test. It’s a practical contest which is 
immediately useful on your farm. 

Gold-and-silver pins are awarded to 
County winners; State winners receive a 
free trip to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago; $200 Westinghouse scholarships 
are given to the six National winners. 

Your County Agent has full information 
about the Contest. Mail the coupon for 
helpful materials. 

Rural Electrification, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth 
Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


estinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 








pom : : 
DONALD. JESSEE, ILLINOIS, attaches a 
motor to the corn sheller, adds many 
hours to the time he has for other 
necessary farm work. 





GLENN EISENBRANDT, ILLINOIS, in- 
creased egg production with simple 
water heaters. made from two cans and 
an ordinary electric light. 











JEAN HOWINGTON, GEORGIA, not only 
keeps home appliances in order but 
has built an egg candler, chick and pig 
brooders, demonstrated dehydrators. 





is 
4 
: 





FREDERICK PICKETT, JR., RHODE ISLAND, 
rewired his home, installed exterior 
lighting, and put in an electric water 
supply system. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., (Dept. FJ-34) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


I want to enter the 1944 4-H Club Rural Electrification Contest. Send full 


information, and free bulletins. 


Check here if you are a club leader and wish material for the use of your Club members. 


Name 


Street or R. D. Number. 


Post Office. . 


State 
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TO FARMERS-— 
Re-organization of WFA is good news. Henceforth 





CCC will be merely banker for WFA, instead of med-— 
dler in all WFA policy. By setting up Office of 
Price Marvin Jones also makes clear he's trying to 
clarify price policy, and sell OPA completely on 
idea of bringing out maximum production. 





Congressional post-war planning centers around 
highway construction. House Roads committee will 
start hearings this week on $3 billion bill spon- 
sored by American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 


No loans will be made by FSA county committees to 
buyers of land at boom prices, if they obey Adminis— 
trator Frank Hancock's order. 








Timber owners will pay taxes on only 25% of 
profits from sales, instead of on 100 as hereto- 
fore, under Bailey amendment to tax bill. 


A flat rise of 6% in graded hardwood prices in 
Northeast will be allowed by OPA. 





Congress does want soldiers to vote, but wants 
(1) ballots for. state and local candidates; and (2) 
to make it impossible for New Dealers to distribute 
federal ballots only to 4th Termers. 


New high but still behind schedule was January 
Synthetic rubber output of 50,000 tons. 


Oat, barley and grain sorghum ceilings are fixed 
permanently at temporary levels set in December. 


Best varieties of hybrid seed corn will be very 
short this year. 


No word yet on vegetable price floors, although 
Washington still says it wants record—busting crops. 
Planting time in southeast two weeks away. 














House Agriculture Committee is about to start 
long-—deferred investigation of middlemen's costs. 
Francis Wilcox, of California Fruit Growers, wrll 
organize inquiry. 


Oleo tax repeal will not go through. Senate vote 


to continue protecting butter settles question for 
the present. 


632,000,000 gallons of alcohol are needed this 
year, with only 593,000,000 in sight. Donald Nelson 
wants speed-up of grain alcohol plants now under 
construction, also commercial plants to make wood 
sugar, for alcohol or high protein feed, from saw-— 
dust. Forest Service, experimenters say sawdust 
alcohol can be made for 20c. a gallon. 


Largest lard output in history continues to 
worry packers. A cut in ration value and use-more— 
lard campaign are urged as remedies. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Written permission is required for quotations from Farm Journal 




















IDEAS ...LOTS OF THEM 
FOR FARM BUILDINGS—AND FARM HOMES 


UGGESTIONS for low-cost, quickly 

erected poultry houses, hog houses, 
utility buildings. Ideas_for your home. All 
of them are jobs that you can do yourself. 
All increase your profits, make your home 
more comfortable. Just some of the many 
things covered in this book you can’t afford 
to be without are: 















For Outside Walls. 
Gold Bond GX 
Board completes 
sheathing and fin- 
ish in one operation! 
Strong fireproof 
panels as easy to 
handle as\iumber. 










For Flat Or Pitched 
Roofs. Gold Bond 
Gypsum Roof 
Plank 2’ x 8’, builds 
sturdy, fireproof 
base for built-up 
roofing material. 
Goes up fast. 















' 


Warmer In Winter, 
Cooler in Summer. 
, Insulate your home, 
animal sheds, utili- 
F ty buildings with 
fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool. Pays 
for itself in fuel 
savings. 






For Home Repairs. 
Apply fireproof 
Gold Bond Gyp- 
sum Wallboard over 
cracked walls and 
ceilings — takes 
paint, paper or any 
other decoration. 


SEE YOUR GOLD BOND DEALER, He can fur- 
nish you with these Gold Bond products, all of 
which are immediately available. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


National Gypsum Co, 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. F-J-3 


Please send me free copy of your booklet on 
farm building and repair. 
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/ You said it! We gotta help 
produce all those 1944 eggs. I 
guess that’s why we get Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min. 






Z Yes, sir. For its minerals, espe- 
cially calcium, phosphorus and 
manganese. The proper calcium 
and phosphorus content plus ade- 
quate manganese, they say, go 
a long way in preventing that 
dreaded trouble called slipped 
tendon. 






J 4 ‘yy 
214, ANi\ 


3 And don’t forget the tonics in 
Pan-a-min. They say the tonics 
help keep us feeling chipper and 
eating like little pigs. Isure hope . 
poultrymen give their chicks Pan- 
a-min—they can always get it, you 
know, from the Dr. Hess Dealer. 


of Dr Hess & Clark.Ine. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Five-mile hog line-up. That’s what they had in Omaha recently, when sixty- 
two thousand porkers were brought all at once to overloaded packing plants. 
Farmers making deliveries waited in line five to nine hours. 


1944 PRODUCTION DUBIOUS 
CUT of nearly 10% in vegetable 
crops for canning. A continued hog 

glut that has broken through price 
floors. No peace in the government- 
cattlemen beef battle. Worries about a 
coming wheat shortages Pruning of the 
hemp-raising program. Thunder over 
the co-ops. A glimmer of daylight ahead 
on building materials and machinery. 
A floor for egg prices, at last. Rain and 
snow for the thirsty Midwest and South- 
west. 

These are some of the highlights of the 
farm news this month. They are more bad 
than good, and add up to the possibility 
that 1944 may be the year in which record- 
breaking farm production ends. If so, men, 
more than Nature, will be to blame. 

Chief hope is farmers’ ability and deter- 
mination to overcome every obstacle and do 
the seemingly impossible. They’ve done it 
before, may do it again. They'll put up 
a terrific fight anyway. 


HOGS! HOGS! HOGS! 

HE record-breaking hog glut has made a 

buyers’ market all month. Packers 
were in a position to pay ceiling prices for 
the tops, and grade the rest away down. If 
farmers didn’t like it, they could take their 
hogs back home. So they sold and ‘took their 
licking. (One reason why so many sows are 
going to market—why there will be a lot 
fewer pigs next time). Congestion has been 
worst at large terminal markets, least with 
interior packers. Pressure has eased at Kan- 
sas City and St. Joe, due to lighter cattle 
slaughter. The worst may be over. 


CATTLEMEN’S DILEMMA 
| Sawa week Farm Journal found four repre- 
sentative cattlemen in a huddle—Albert 


Mitchell, New Mexico rancher (manages 


700,000 acres); Sam Marting and Baldwin 
Rice, Ohio breeders and feeders; and Lester 
Wiese, Iowa feeder. All agreed that: 

The range is heavily overstocked. Cow 
population should come down, or cattlemen 
face disaster after the war. Consumers will 


find beef mighty scarce from March to July, 
at least, because government fumbling dis- 
couraged feeders several months ago. Still 
fewer cattle will be fed in months ahead. 
Many feeders think it’s too hard to make 
money under present conditions. And the 
corn makes more money when fed to_ hogs. 
“T fed $18,000 worth of steers this year,” 
Wiese said, “and didn’t make a dime.” 


LATE WEATHER REPORT 
EAVY rains or snow late last month in 
the hard wheat belt drought area, ac- 
companied generally by mild temperatures 
that enabled the soil to absorb the moisture, 
greatly improved the outlook for wheat and 
other small grains, the U.S. Weather Bureau 
says. 

In the South preparation for spring seeding 
is going forward favorably. While the Great 
Plains, Upper Mississippi Valley, North Cen- 
tral districts and much of the Lake region 
were benefited, the Ohio Valley states still 
need rain badly, as does the Pacific North- 
west. Except for these sections, moisture 
supplies are reported “extremely favorable” 
for spring pastures. In the South pastures 
are showing general improvement. 

The Great Plains and Upper Mississippi 
Valley states had their warmest January in 
98 years. Some wheat seeding was reported 
in Kansas, and local plowing as far north 
as lowa. 


FLOOR UNDER EGGS 


OVERNMENT will support egg prices 
at-a level of not less than 30 cents a 
dozen for spring and summer months, and 
an average for the year of 34 cents, (prices 
at the farm). That might mean 38 or 40 
cents by fall. These are national averages, 
and will vary by communities and by grades. 
Principal means of supporting prices will 
be government purchase of eggs for drying, 
although some shel] eggs will be bought. 
Not only do farmers have more laying 
hens than at any time in recent years (a 
steady increase from 313,816,000 in 1935 to 
431,267,000 in 1944), but production per 
(Continued on page 92) 
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THEY’VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


HEY’RE everything from elec- 
tricians to plumbers these days 
—America’s farmers who must fight 
against lack of help, lack of ma- 
chinery, lack of feed, in the con- 
stant battle to keep their farms 
operating. Yes, the farmer is a real 
fighting man; and, like his brothers 
in the armed forces, you’re apt to 
find that his cigarette, too, is Camel. 
Take Farmer Chester A. Larry, 
for example: “I’ve enjoyed Camels 
for 16 years,’”’ says Farmer Larry 
shown at right), “and for steady 
pleasure, they’ve got what it takes!” 



























CAMELS SUIT 
(an! 

ME TOA Bao 

THEYRE FRESH- 

FLAVORED EXTRA 
MILD, AND 

PLENTY EASY 

ON MY 





















The T-Zone- 
where cigarettes 
are judged 


W The “T-ZONE”—Taste sa 
and Throat—is the ' ged, 
| proving ground for cigarettes. Only “Be. ee intial " SNe 

your taste and throat can decide which : cous 
cigarette tastes best to you...and how BEFORE the big “spring 
it affects your throat. Based on the ex- push” starts, Farmer Larry 
perience of millions of smokers, we be- (shown above) doubles as 
lieve Camels will suit your ‘*T-ZONE” a tinsmith, installs new 

to a “T.”’ Prove it for yourself! gutters on his barn. 





CARRYING A HERD of 70 Holsteins 
through the winter, Farmer Larry 
(shown here with his Holstein bull) 
now is machine-milking 35 cows and 
running his farm with the help of 
only one man. 





al 
Whip! 
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The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel, 
(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. = 





Get BETTER CLEANING 
at Ve 


cRNA 
and YOU WILL GET EXTRA TRACTION PLUS LONGER LIFE and EXTRA QUALITY TOO! 








i GET the greatest pull out of a tractor tire, traction bars must be a 
clean so they can dig in and take hold. That’s just one more reason 
why Firestone Ground Grip Tires outpull them all. The tread is self- :% 


cleaning; bars are tapered and placed at the exact angle that automatically 
works out all mud and trash. It cleans as it pulls. 














And there are other reasons why you get more traction: ttt 


* The Firestone Ground Grip Tire is ." 

the only tractor tire with triple-braced 

traction bars. All tread units are solidly joined —no 
broken bars to cause traction leaks, slipping and 
spinning. 

* The Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the only tractor 
tire with a patented tread design—the only tractor 
tire having up to 215 extra inches of tractor bar 
length per tractor. 

























See your nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store today 
/ and get the tires that give you most for your money — they 
cost no more than ordinary tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 






GROUND GRIP TIRES 





BEST 
IN RUBBER 
Synthetic or Natures 





Mr. Extra Traction represents 
the Extra Bar Length that gives 
Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 










FIRESTONE BUILT THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE AND PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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SUBSIDIES SIMPLIFIED 


By Roy H. Park 


HERE has been more smoke than light 
I on subsidies. Surprisingly few people 
really know how they work. 

Yet the subsidy principle is simple 
enough. Suppose milk has been selling at 
$3.50 a hundred pounds at the farm (about 
7% cents a quart), and costs all of that to 
produce, leaving the dairyman no profit at 
all. In the city, after processing and dis- 
tribution costs are added, the milk may sell 
at 15 cents a quart. 

The dairyman, needing some margin if 
he is to produce milk, demands $4.00 a 
hundred, or about 812 cents a quart. But the 
city consumers squawk, claiming that this 
increase would force them to pay 17 cents 
a quart retail, 

Well, says the government, we can’t have 
that. That would be inflation, and give the 
unions an excuse for demanding higher 
wages. Let’s pay the dairyman a subsidy of a 
cent a quart, to keep him happy and pro- 
ducing, and then milk in the city can stay 
at 15 cents, to keep the unions happy. By 
paying out a dollar of government money 
this way, they say, we save city consumers 
nearly two dollars, 

That is all there is to subsidies, but the 
big questions remain: (1) Will or will not 
subsidies prevent inflation; and (2) if so, 
is or is not this expenditure of tax money 
or borrowed money justifiable? 

City consumer groups, led mainly by the 
labor unions, have been the most vociferous 
champions of food subsidies. They see in 
them the means of getting cheap food, which, 
in effect, is an increase in their pay. 


Subsidies Lead to Trouble 


Leaders of all the farm organizations ex- 
cept the National Farmers Union, which 
works closely with the C.I.0. and is a pet 
of the administration,-are inclined to doubt 
the preventive or curative powers of food 
subsidies in the national economy. In fact, 
along with many economists, they say that 
food subsidies are worse than the ills they 
might cure, because if followed they will: 

1. Lead to political controls of all sorts, 
and regulations and more regulations to 
the point where government has a noose of 
red tape around the neck of every citizen. 

2. Lead to inflation, because the money the 
government kicks in on the food bill of the 
consumer, though not large when figured 
individually, would run into hundreds of 
millions in the aggregate. For all practical 
purposes this money might as well be handed 
the consumer in cash. What actually hap- 
pens is that when he buys cheap milk and 
other food he has just that much more cash 
left over, which he will try to spend on some- 
thing else. And that is inflation. 























BREED MORE SUBSIDIES... 
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UNTIL... 


3. Lead to excessive government debt and 
constantly heavier taxes, as one group after 
another-calls for subsidies to correct real or 
fancied inequities. 

In a widely-quoted statement, economists 
F. A. Pearson and W. I. Myers of Cornell 
University point out how subsidies breed 
subsidies. “The government,” they wrote, 
“subsidized hog production with high prices 
for pork and low prices for corn. To correct 
one of these errors, milk production was 
subsidized with cheap wheat, and later with 
direct dollar payments. If continued, it will 
be necessary to subsidize the civilian con- 


sumers of wheat and corn, to protect them 
against the subsidized cow, which was sub- 
sidized to protect it against the subsidized 
hog.” 

Some farm leaders have suggested that 
since food subsidies are in reality consumer 
subsidies, why not let the payments be 
made directly to the purchaser of the food? 

Furthermore, which consumers is it that 
need this subsidy? Certainly not the labor 
unions with their high weekly earnings. 

Pearson and Myers point out that “white- 
collar” workers “have become the forgotten 
men that should be brought under the pro- 
tective wing of government.” But this poses a 
problem, for, as they say, “while the govern- 
ment was subsidizing white-collar worker’s 
food it would also be subsidizing many or- 
ganized laborers who do not need assistance.” 

The subsidy crowd claim that subsidies 
are the only means to control inflation. Even 
so, it has been rather, generally admitted that 
subsidies can’t hold the line unless accom- 
panied by rigid price controls, inflexible 
wage controls, as well as firm savings pro- 
grams and a vigorous tax program, Pearson 
and Myers point out, significantly, that if 
you had all those you wouldn’t need subsidies. 


Rome Worked the Scheme 


Subsidies are an old chestnut. They were 
used 2,000 years ago in ancient Rome by 
Caius Gracchus, who established public 
granaries in the city and provided grain to 
the free citizens at “a rate artificially cheap.” 
The privilege was confined to the city of 
Rome, because the elections were held there, 
and “the effect was to gather into the city-a 
mob of needy, unemployed voters living on 
the charity of the State, to crowd the circus 
and to clamor at thé elections.” 

Subsidy pills have been used in this coun- 
try, too, in the form of payments for re- 
stricting production, attempting to cure not 
inflation but’ deflation. 

“Subsidies did not overcome deflation dur- 
ing the early thirties, and will prove un- 
successful in preventing inflation during the 
early forties. The power of the govern- 
ment’s price-raising activities of the 
thirties, and the power of its present 
ceiling food prices and controls, are 
greatly over-rated. The power of the 
market on prices for food then was 
and now is greatly under-rated.” 

Summarizing, the Cornell economists claim 
that: “Food subsidies do not increase ma- 
terially total food production. They do not 
syphen off excess consumer income, They do 
not eliminate the so-called inflationary gap. 
They do not decrease the government debt. 
They do not eliminate inequities. And they 
do not prevent inflation.” 

“Subsidies,” ‘they conclude, “are just as 
attractive and just as elusive as the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow.” 
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U. 8. D. A. by Knell 


The 2% Ib. can of dried whole milk is equivalent to the milk in the pail. 


By Carroll P. Streeter 


N WISCONSIN, Joe Jenks, a dairy 

farmer, has a flood of milk on his hands 

when the new grass comes on every 
spring. So do all of his neighbors. In nor- 
mal years, the creamery makes the “surplus” 
into some of the lower-priced dairy products, 
and Joe takes a cut on his milk check. 

In China, little Soo Foo Too, a baby, dies 
because he can’t get any of Joe’s milk. So 
do untold numbers of other babies 

Meanwhile, in our own country, milk 
hovers out of the price reach of millions of 
families, it stays relatively scarce through- 
out the South and much of the milk con- 
sumed in eastern cities must be produced 
nearby on high-priced land, and in areas 
where feed has to be shipped 

Why is all this? Simply because milk is 


highly perishable, and it is bulky (87% 
water), and therefore costly to ship. 

Every major war we have had in the last 
hundred years has helped to do something 
about that—and this one will, too. 

Out of the Civil War we got condensed 
milk. From 


World War I came evaporated 


milk (which differs from condensed in not 
being sweetened). From this war we are 
getting dried whole milk. In none of these 
instances did the discovery of the process, 
nor even the beginning of manufacture, co- 
incide with the war, but it was war, with its 
urgent needs of feeding distant armies and 
civilians, that caused the boom. 

We have made limited amounts of dried 
whole milk for twenty-five years, but most of 
the expansion has been in just the last two. 
We made more than 120 million pounds last 
year—enough for almost a half-billion quarts. 
The armed services took 47 million pounds, 
Lend-Lease and foreign relief agencies got 
14 million, civilians here took the rest. 


Not Yet Perfect 

No one knows how big the future of dried 
whole milk may be. It is not yet a perfect 
product. Nevertheless, it has come a very 
long way recently, and if this progress con- 
tinues (as leading dairy scientists feel sure 
that it will) the effects could be tremendous. 

For dairy farmers it could mean another 
big outlet for milk. It could result in selling 
more whole milk, and less separated butter- 
fat. It could move the production of more 
of this milk farther from cities. It could 
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bring midwestern dairymen into competition 
with eastern farmers for at least part of the 
eastern-city markets. 

Drying whole milk means, too, another 
industry for rural America—it would be part 
of the “Vertical Diversification” idea pro- 
posed by D. Howard Doane, St. Louis farm 
management specialist. As explained in re- 
cent issues of Farm Journal, “Vertical Diver- 
sification” means that farmers might process 
their own raw products further than in the 
past, thus finding an added source of income. 

Drying whole milk is a highly specialized, 
complicated process which will probably 
always be limited to the larger, better- 
equipped, more expertly-run plants, But a 
few farmers’ co-operative creameries are now 
successfully drying whole milk, and if a 
few can, more can. 

For consumers the results may be fully as 
important as for farmers, as we shall see in 
a moment. 


The Idea Is Old 

The idea of taking water out of milk is old 
enough. The Tartars made a milk paste in 
1300 A.D. Manufacture of evaporated, con- 
densed and malted milks has become a big 
business, with important foreign outlets. For 
years we have been drying skim, or separated, 
milk—612 million pounds of it in the peak 
year of 1942. Bakers, ice cream and candy 
makers, and manufacturers of prepared mixes 
have used a lot of it, and the poorer grades 
have gone into livestock and poultry feeds. 

(Recently the “mechanical cow” has come 
on the scene—an homogenizing machine 
which mixes dried skim milk, butter, butter 
oil, or vegetable oil, water and synthetic 
vitamins. Its use so far has been largely on 
naval vessels.) 

All of this we have been able to do, but 
drying whole milk has been something else 
again. We could dry the milk all right—the 
trouble has been to keep the butterfat from 
turning rancid. This -was done, after a 
fashion, by heating to high temperatures, 
but then the milk got a heated flavor. How 
to “keep” both the milk and the original 
flavor has been the problem. 

By now, however, a few companies (prin- 
cipally two or three) have made so ‘much 
progress that they can send dried whole milk 
anywhere on earth. Packed in nitrogen gas 
and sealed in cans, the best of this milk is 
now good enough to keep for nine months at 
110 degrees F., with but little change in 
flavor. It has withstood the desert’ suns of 
North Africa, and has been floated ashore to 
troops on islands. 

This same milk, packaged in moisture- 
proof cardboard boxes or sealed cans, will 
keep on a grocery store shelf for weeks, per- 
haps months. #t needs no gas pack, nor even 
refrigeration. 

Wherever it may be used—whether in a 
Miami housewife’s kitchen, in an Arizona 
mining camp, or in the Brazilian jungle—it 
can be made back into fluid milk simply by 
adding water and shaking for 30 seconds. 
For all practical purposes it can be said to 


dissolve entirely. Let it stand as long as 
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ilk—A Big New Market? 


you like and nothing settles out. 

Both dried whole and dried separated milk 
can be used for cooking, either by reconsti- 
tuting it first as fluid milk, or just by mixing 
it dry and then adding water. The milk 
dishes wash easily. The milk is freer of bac- 
teria than most fluid milk is, and is practi- 
cally as nutritious. 

To compensate for the slight trouble of 
mixing it, the housewife has no milk bottles 
to wash and put out, she need not be out of 
milk if the milkman fails to show up, she has 
more refrigerator space for other food. 

Also, she will be able to buy her milk 
cheaper. Right now she can’t get it at all, 
for the army and Lend-Lease are standing in 
line ahead of her. But if she could, her 
milk would cost her 12 to 12% cents a quart 
in New York City. In contrast, this New 


York woman pays 16% to 17 for home- 
delivered milk in bottles, or 14 to 15 in 
stores. In the southern states the saving 


would be even greater. 

Later, if a large-volume business develops, 
dried whole milk would have even more price 
advantage. One leading dairy manufacturing 
expert thinks it might eventually sell at about 
condensed and evaporated milk prices (now 
9 or 10 cents per quart-equivalent in some of 
the chain 

Dried whole milk is cheaper. than fluid, 
principally because it saves on delivery costs. 
In New York City it now takes at least 6 
cents of the consumer’s 17 just 
to deliver bottled milk—about as 
much as the farmer got back on 
the other end of the line. 

Also, there is a freight saving 

dried whole milk weighs only 
one-eighth as much as the origi- 
nal product. And the raw material costs 
Milk can be dried during the flush 
when prices are ordinarily down, 
and can be sold when pastures get short in 
August. Besides that, the raw milk may 
come some day from Minnesota instead of 
Westchester county, New York. @ 


stores). 


less. 


season, 


Will They Buy It? 

What is the future for dried whole milk? 

Will people buy it, even if there is a price 
advantage? 

That depends on how hard anybody tries 
to sell it. (Consider the energetic and sus- 
tained advertising that has been necessary to 
build the evaporated and condensed milk 
business.) Even more, it depends on the 
product. 

Remember that all of the ultimate im- 
provements have not yet been accomplished. 
Almost certainly, further refinements will be 
made in the present spray-drying process, 
and whole new processes are in development. 

For example, there is a method in which 
no heat is used at all, but in which the milk 
s frozen, then dried under high vacuum. 
The company that pioneered with this tech- 
nique got its first experience in drying blood 


plasma. 
3ut how do people like the product we 


have now? 


\ gigantic test is now under way with mil- 





lions of men in foreign service. It may not 
be quite fair, for the quality of the milk 
varies widely, and it varied even more a year 
ago. (This is something to remember if 
your son wrote home that “this powdered 
milk is the bunk.”) Also, dried whole milk 
is not to be confused with other dehydrated 


foods, many of which have béen damned 
heartily. “In general,” the Quartermaster’s 
S 


Laboratory tells us, “the overseas reports on 
dried whole milk have been favorable.” 


A Jury Tried It 

In the Farm Kitchen, here at Farm Jour- 
nal, a dozen of us have tried it as a beverage. 
Opinions varied all the way from such ex- 
pressions as “Ugh” to “That’s swell milk.” 
Most of us thought that it was passably good, 
maybe a trifle thicker in consistency. The 
flavor was “somehow a little different”—it 
was hard to say just how. On the whole, we 
wouldn’t choose it in preference to good 
fluid milk. 

The consensus of expert opinion, as ‘gath- 
ered by Farm Journal from coast to coast, 
is that in northern states, where good) bottled 
milk is readily available, dry whole milk will 
not compete seriously with it as a drink. Not 
now. But if the product is further improved, 
or if a few cents a quart come to mean more 
again one of these days, then even in these 
states a big market might open up. 

Many babies are accustomed to dried milk, 
and could go right on drinking it 
as they grew up. In fact, they 
have to learn to like any other 
kind. Then, too, for many a fam- 
ily there would be no choice be- 
tween dry and bottled milk—the 
dry would be all it could afford. 

In the South, where dairy products are 
scarce, high-priced, and often of poor quality, 
there is a tremendous possible market for 
good dried whole milk, unless this area de- 
velops a much larger dairy industry than it 
has ever had. 

“Right now,” one of the better manufac- 
turers told me, “I can dry milk in Wisconsin, 
which often has a surplus, ship it to Alabama, 
which always has a shortage, and sell it 
there for the price of bottled milk back in 
Wisconsin.” As an example of how this 
product can be shipped around, the milk 
used in our tests at Farm Journal traveled 
from Wisconsin to Dallas, Texas, where it 
was on test as a grocery-store item, and then 
to Philadelphia. 


A New Export Item 

What about foreign market possibilities? 

High Chinese officials have told one of 
our leading dairy companies that China 
would be glad to buy—and could pay for— 
every pound of American dried milk that 
could be shipped over. (Much of it might 
be dried separated milk because of its lower 
price and easier-keeping qualities.) 

Even before the war, the Rochester, Min- 
nesota, Dairy Co-operative, a farmer-owned 
business, was shipping dried whole milk to 
hospitals in Costa Rica. One big company 

(Continued on page 85) 





Milk which goes into this huge spray 
dryer in semi-condensed form comes out 
the bottom as dry powder. Expensive 
equipment, expert skill are required. 





wder 
shake 
30 seconds. The square package of pow- 
der is convenient to handle and store. 


To make whole milk from milk 
all you need do is add water an 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


ARCH can make your’ face red, not 
only because of rough winds, but 
because of the embarrassing ques- 
tions this month can ask. For example: 
Do you have enough high-grade seed— 
clover, small grains, legumes, alfalfa, corn, 
and so on? Have you secured fertilizer, 
lime, pesticides, seed fumigants, seed inocu- 
lants, etc.? Have you overhauled farm ma- 
chinery and ordered repair parts? Have you 
sharpened plows, disc harrows, cultivator 
shovels, etc.? How about the mowing ma- 
chine, grain binder, combine, sprayer and 
tractor? Are they all rarin’ to go? 
“You won’t have much time in May” 
blusters March. 
@ A timely question, there is, in a letter 
from John Hershey. 
He writes: “I have 
two wheelbarrows that 
need greasing. Each 
month I watch Top- 
ics in Season page 
to see when I should 
grease them, but you 
have never said a 
word about when is 
the right time.” 
Well, the right time 
to grease a_ wheel- 
barrow is when it 
squeaks, or just when 
it is getting ready to 
squeak, 
The best swine breed 
Is plenty of feed. 


@ To reduce pig 
losses, clean the far- 
rowing pen and scrub 
it with boiling lye 
water (one can to ten 
gallons) before the 
sow is brought in for 
farrowing. Also, wash 
the sow with warm 
water and mild soap 
to remove parasite 
eggs and_ disease- 
producing bacteria. 
@ Seeds left over from last spring may grow; 
and again, they may not. Testing is the only 
way to find out. If you think testing is diffi- 
cult (it really isn’t), maybe you can get 
the vo-ag boys in high school to do the test- 
ing and tell you how much thicker to plant 
in order to get a stand. 

@ Leave salt out of pork sausage which is 
to be quick-frozen and stored in the locker 
freezer. Add the salt @r seasoning mixture 
when the sausage is taken out of the locker. 


Fretting over weather's lack 
Never filled an empty sack. 


@ Caller at the Topics office a few days 
ago was E. H. Faulkner, whose book “Plow- 
man’s Folly” has given a lot of folks some- 
thing new to talk about. No stranger is 
Mr. Faulkner, whose article on “plowless 
farming” appeared in Farm Journal nearly 
four years ago. “You were absolutely the 
first to publish anything I had written on 
the subject,” he told us. 

Mr. Faulkner was on his way home from 


New Jersey, where he talked to a group of 
canhouse tomato growers and answered their 
questions. He told them, among other things, 
that the countries which get the best yields 
are not the ones that rely on mineral ferti- 
lizers, but those in which crop residues are 
used. Something to think about. 

@. Daylight saving comes right to the top 
in a letter from a Minnesota farmer and his 
wife. They say: “It is everything but a sav- 
ing. There are a number of homes on all 
sides of us with REA juice, and in order 
to start the day by the clock the lights appear 
and run for maybe two to three hours, es- 
pecially where there are hired helpers, who 
insist on quitting at six. Does that use up 
extra juice! You decide. Those big yard 





Planners for post-war agriculture must not forget the important contribution of the town hitching- 
rack to yesterday’s rural life. It afforded a place for farmers to talk about roads, crops and 
weather, to announce births and marriages, to meet the new hired man, or to trade horses, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Keep well. 

Split wood. 

Treat fence posts. 

Sharpen your hoe. 

Fit collars to horses. 

Sharpen disk harrows. 

Bury some lettuce seed. 

Fix up farm buildings. 

Test all carry-over seeds, 

Sun-sprout seed potatoes, 

Quit driving nails in trees. 

Work on income tax report. 

Spray peaches for leaf curl. 

Limber: up your funny bone. 

Trim. grape vines and toenails. 

Save every pig. Brooders help. 

Top-dress meadows with manure. 

Do the usual things unusually well. 

Make Mabel a box for tomato seeds, 

Discontinue winter poultry lighting. 

Keep your feet and poultry litter dry. 

Sow lespedeza on winter wheat or with 
oats for emergency hay. 

Laugh at the way Dad sewed on a white 
button with black thread while Mother 
was away. 


lights burn up quite a lot of electricity.” 
@ How often is inoculation of alfalfa, soy- 
beans and other legumes necessary? No 
single answer fits every case. The best 
answer is: “When in doubt, inoculate.” 
When nitrogen-gathering bacteria are on the 
job, and doing a good job, legumes are dark 
green, make good growth, and have lots of 
nodules on their roots, These bacteria are 
sensitive to bad growing conditions, just 
as other crops are. They do not thrive in 
soil that lacks lime. The poorer the soil, 
the harder it is to get nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria to do well. 

@ To do a real job oiling harness, take 
it apart and put the pieces in a tub of warm 
water for a half hour, then scrub each piece 
with stiff brush and 
mild soap. Next, hang 
the pieces in a warm 
place to dry for sev- 
eral hours. Finally 
(while still moist and 
pliable), spread the 
straps flat and work 
oil into them with a 
brush. 


No matter how 
You look at it, 

It warms you twice— 
The wood you split. 


@ Early spring pas- 
ture, in case your 
cows are short of 
cuds, can come from 
oats seeded alone, or 
a combination of oats 
and some other crop 
(Canadian peas, or 
annual sweet clover) 
suited to the locality. 
@ Want to make 
white grubs mad? 
Very well—just get 
some dry _ weather 
legumes (alfalfa, 
sweet clover, red 
clover) started in that 
a old bluegrass pasture. 
In Wisconsin tests, where these legumes were 
added without plowing and destroying the 
bluegrass, white grubs were reduced 75%, 
and weeds 92%. 
@ Building a pond in a 70-acre pasture 
enabled E. N. Erskine, Lancaster county, 
Nebraska, to quit trailing cattle to water. 
Net saving in time was three hours daily. 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


A YN Bi on fertile ground 


Can feed a family the year around. 


@ War years are good years to plant shrubs, 
vines, trees and flowers. They not only dress 
up the farmstead; they also make the farm 
seem all the more a real home. There are 
no priorities on trees and plants. Another 
thing—ask the nurseryman to ship by ex- 
press this year. 

@ Raw rock phosphate, fed in place of 
steamed bonemeal (now hard to get), is not 
so good in dairy cow rations because it 
often contains enough fluorine to be harmful 
if fed for any length of time. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick. 
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More budget for Paul H. Appleby, less New Deal in agriculture hereafter. 


OMN1GS O70 tre 
WASTTTINGTOIN 


Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, February 8 


HE SUBSIDY battle is coming: close 

up against another deadline—the two- 

or-three-times extended CCC expires 
again February 17. 

It looks as if still another extension will 
have to be made, for Congress has no inten- 
tion of letting farm price support stop, and 
it is likely that the subsidy fight will go on 
for weeks. The Bankhead bill has been be- 
fore the Senate for some days, but it is safe 
to say that whatever legislation goes to the 
President, it Bankhead bill. 

Talk of compromise persists, but the oppo- 
sition still appears to have the votes to ban 
subsidies, possibly add the Aiken food stamp 
plan, but not to override a Presidential veto. 


won't be the 


THE REST of the President’s five-point “win 
the war” legislative program of last month 
is off to a bad start on Capitol Hill. 
Congress White House last 
night its own tax bill, raising only $2.3 bil- 
lion, one-fourth the amount requested. It 
does yield to the administration on saving 
enegotiation of war contracts, and the best 
opinion here is that bill will become law, 
although the President may refuse to sign it. 


sent to the 


STORMY days are ahead for the other three 
points: consumer. subsidies—they’re 
of-food” with the President now—, renewal 
of the OPA expiring June 30, and a national 
service law. 

The OPA will be extended, of course, un- 
popular as it is. Rollbacks and such for the 
appeasement of city labor are disliked, how- 
ever, and Congress can be expected to try to 
put an end to the “Palace Guard’s” custom 
of giving legislators the “run-around.” Also, 
there will be another effort to tie wage and 


“cost- 


price control together. 

Congress is still cold to a national service 
act, even though the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and American Legion strongly 
back the President. The way to stop strikes 
in war plants, many members say privately, 
is to tighten the Smith-Connally act. There 
will be no immediate action, and not much 
prospect of any law. 

2 


GETTING BACK to taxes, farmers, like 
nearly everybody else, will have to pay more 
because of repeal of the “earned income” 
credit. Farmers have until December 15 to 
estimate and pay this year’s taxes, but the 
6% penalty doesn’t apply now, if the 1944 
estimate is the same as income for 1943. 
The provision that farm co-ops along with 
labor unions must file annual returns show- 
ing income and expenditures remains in the 
tax bill. What Congress is looking for is 
tax evasion, so most co-ops need not fear. 


s 
APPOINTMENT of Lee Marshall, a ‘practi- 


cal business man formerly with WPB and 
WFA, as director of the new Office of Dis- 
tribution, successor to FDA, is counted on by 
Jones to quiet wide-spread Congressional 
and trade criticisms of waste, hoarding and 
general bungling in government food buying. 

It was made in consultation with Donald 
Nelson, and Marshall is supposed te have a 
free hand, with political interference barred. 


THERE WAS not a peep out of USDA on 
Paul Appleby’s departure after nearly eleven 
years in the department. He started with 
the New Deal as Henry Wallace’s assistant. 

Almost from the start the left-wing trail 
led to his office. Rightly or wrongly he is 
credited with organizing a “ruling clique” 


23 


that dominated the Department until it be- 
gan to fade two years ago. His going to 
the Budget Bureau, whether voluntary or 
ordered by the White House, pleases farm 
leaders and Congressmen, who felt Paul 
“didn’t belong” in agriculture. e 

Out of the million rumors always flying 
around Washington is one to the effect that 
mid-west Democratic leaders are after two 
more scalps—Governor Black of Farm 
Credit and, believe it or not, Secretary 
Wickard himself. (Most Washington rumors 
ain’t true.) 


+ 
CHIEF DRAWBACK to the farm machinery 


production program continues to be lack of 
parts rather than materials. Supplies of 
steel, copper and certain other metals are no 
longer a bottleneck. (Copper and aluminum 
are now far beyond needs and are backing 
up.) 

Dave Meeker, chief of farm machinery 
supplies branch of WFA, warned a group 
of Congressmen a few days ago against 
optimism about production in some lines 
which compete directly with the AYmy’s 
urgent need for landing barges, trucks and 
airplane tires. 


Besides tires, manufacturers are having 
no luck getting carburetors, magnetos and 
bearings. Tractors, engine-powered com- 


bines, engine-powered spraying machines and 
engine-powered hay balers will continue 
short. 

a 


THE COOLEY Committee of the House, 
having completed its nine months’ investi- 
gation of FSA, is about ready to sponsor 
legislation giving this New Deal farm relief 
agency permanent status, 

The present idea is to continue the 
agency’s present limited activities, but with 
emphasis on using FSA funds for produc- 
tion purposes rather than rehabilitation. Col- 
lectivist activities and financing co-operatives, 
prohibited by the current appropriations act, 
are to be abandoned. 

Under this plan the FSA will not be con- 
solidated with Farm Credit. Instead, a never-’ 
used corporation named the Farmers Home 
Corporation may be brought to life after 
years on the shelf, and given the job of 
making the bad and risky loans. FCA will 
make the sound loans-on sound security, as 


in the past. 
* 


AS EXPECTED, Congress is taking up the 
New Deal’s challenge of its right to “fire” 
three Federal employes accused of Com- 
munist activities, by cutting off their salaries. 

The employes, denied their pay checks 
December 1, sued the government in the 
Court of Claims. Unwilling to trust Attor- 
ney General Biddle, a Roosevelt appointee 
and general pinko, who would normally de- 
fend the government in such actions, it has 
hired for that job one of the Capital’s top- 
flight constitutional lawyers, John C. Gall. 
He’s a native of North Carolina now living 
in Virginia, and operating a livestock farm 
near Upperville. 

The case is expected to get to the Supreme 
Court by fall. Victory for Congress will 
mean the ax for numerous other communist- 
labor fellow-travelers still on the Federal 
payroll. 

An outstanding previous case of Congress 
hiring such special counsel was in the Har- 























“Keep up the 
good work-— 


Of course, the quality of cal- 
iber .50 Browning Aircraft 
Machine Guns and other 
war equipment produced by 
Savage will be maintained. 
Everything will be done to 
bring our fighting men home 
victorious in the shortest 
possible time. 


And when they do return, 
Savage will again devote all 
its gun-making skill and 
precision facilities to the 
production of sporting arms 
of “fine quality.” 
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ding administration, when former Senator 
Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. 
Roberts were employed to prosecute the Tea- 
pot dome scandals. 


THE POLICY FOR PEASANTRY 


RE American farmers going to be sacrificed upon the altar of world 

power politics? 

If so, peasantry is the future of agriculture. Prosperity will not 
again be lasting in our cities. The strong, ever-growing America of the 
past will never be able to continue its course as the hope of the human 
race. 

Is this needlessly dark foreboding? One has only to consider the 
ideas advocated by highly-placed persons and groups, in both parties, 
who aspire to fix the future policies of the nation. 

Their ideas appear to be influenced by the decision of the British, who 
in 1848 cast the die in favor of becoming solely an industrial and com- 
mercial nation. In that year were repealed the “corn laws” by which home 
food producers previously were protected. British agriculture thereafter 
languished in favor of cheap imported food. 


Britain, with little farm land and this in the hands of a landed aris- 
tocracy, and with an industrial population growing predominant, had in 
justice no other choice. The United States, however, has an agriculture 
fully able to feed this entire nation. Here a rural population is anxious 
to buy a full share of the products of industry. To abandon U., S. farmers 
to old world wage levels would lead to tragic and destructive catastrophe, 
not alone to farmers, but to all workers. 


So slavish are many Americans in their constant imitation of British 
thinking that they ignore the profound distinctions between the two 
great countries. One is an island, the other a continent. One is a have-not 
country (at home), the other is a have. One has no choice but to depend 
on economic internationalism, which is just a fancy phrase for foreign 
trade. The other sells only five per cent of its products in foreign trade, 
all the rest to its own people. 


You can sell more goods to prosperous customers than to paupers. In- 
dustry can sell more goods to a prosperous rural America than it can 
hope to sell to the low-wage masses abroad. 

Neither rural America nor city-America will prosper if, after the war, 
the doctrines of the internationalists are permitted to be fixed on the 
United States. You hear their slogans: ““We can’t sell unless we buy”; 
“trade barriers must be removed.” 

You can’t sell to the 70,000,000 people in rural and small-town America, 
either, unless you buy from American farmers. And if you reduce the 
earning power of American farmers, you won’t be very busy selling either 
at home or abroad. The ““No Help Wanted” signs will hang on the factory 


gates. 
Cheap food from abroad will do little good for the wage-earners in our 
cities if out on the rural routes farmers are not buying from the factories, 


A permanent policy of internationalism means peasantry on our farms 
and poverty in our cities. Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Willkie, Mr. Wallace and 
their followers, who advocate sacrificing American agricultural and indus- 
trial production when they speak of “removing trade barriers,” surely do 
not have that purpose in mind. They simply do not understand the effect 
of their proposals. Every common-sense farmer or wage-earner does 
know that if someone else is willing to work or sell cheaper than he is, the 
other fellow gets the job or sells the product, or else he, too, works 
cheaper. That is what internationalism and imperialism mean to our agri- 


culture. 
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Returning discharged soldiers—the rate is 
about 70,000 a month—and workers from 
shut-down war plants are expected (in Wash- 


(now Justice) 


ington) to fill the gaps. 















Savage Arms Corporation 
Utica, N.Y. 
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In the hands of a New-Dealish Supreme 
Court, Washington can’t guess the result. 


SELECTIVE Service is tightening up on 
farm labor deferments, particularly single 
youths from 18 to 22 years old. Many of the 
400,000 in this group are likely to be drafted, 
along with older men who can’t show that 
they are actually producing food consid- 
erably beyond their own family needs. 
Henceforth sixteen farm units is the mini- 
mum deferment—many draft boards went as 
low as eight units last year—with no maxi- 
mum; in other words, it’s up to the local 
draft board, subject to the usual appeals. 


THIS YEAR’S WFA farm labor supply pro- 
gram, just approved by Congress, calls for 
tripling the number of interstate workers, a 
slight increase in foreign workers, direct 
application to the War Department for war 
prisoners, temporary use of migrant farm 
labor in canning or other processing of per- 
ishable or seasonal agricultural products, 
and abolition of regional labor offices. 

It also authorizes WMC to import some 
10,000 workers for industries and services 
essential to handling farm products, includ- 
ing wood-cutters,to help relieve the wood 
container shortage. 
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FARMALL 
fights for FOOD 
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Cultivation like this is an outstanding FARMALL job. Notice how the plants, even at 


this height, are not damaged by the equipment, yet cultivating is clean as a whistle. 
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F.. more than two years 
this country has been arming, farming, and 
fighting its way to Victory. American farm- 
ers are working as they never have worked 
before to supply all the food that is needed 
for the nation, for the Armed Forces, and 
for our Allies. On their farms is more mech- 
anized equipment than any other nation 
possesses ! 


Hundreds of thousands of tractors and 
all the machines that go with them are a 
major resource of the United States. They 
are proof of the fact that between two world 
wars this country armed its agriculture. 


The foundation of this wartime armor is 
the FARMALL SYSTEM, a way of power farm- 
ing practiced by more farmers than any 
other method. The heart of this system is the 
sturdy FARMALL Tractor, the prime mover on 
power jobs throughout rural America. For 
twenty years it has been the most popular 
tractor for one basic reason. The FARMALL 
design makes possible the most efficient 
working units of machines and power for 
farms of every size and kind. 


There will be more new FARMALLS this 


year, but still not enough to go around. Your 


International Harvester dealer will help you 
work out the most efficient way to raise more 
of the food that fights for freedom. He’s your 


supply man for the entire FARMALL SYSTEM. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


_ 180 North Michigan Avenve Chicago 1, Illinois 





The Original Farmall Som in 180) commen 


20th Anniversary of the 
FARMALL IDEA 


This is the tractor that was designed at the start as 
the power half of an implement-tractor unit. Every 
improvement in 20 years of constant development 
has increased the efficiency of the implement-tractor 
team. Today the FARMALL leads because it powers 
the most productive mechanized team on farms 
everywhere, 












































AMAZING! 


Just dip in water 
and apply! 





What a difference —when 
you put these gay, colorful borders 
along ceiling and walls. They'll 
work magic in your kitchen, t 
—and in playroom, bedroom, liv- 
ing room, any room with painted 
or plain walls. You just dip TRIMZ 
Borders in water and put ’em up! 
So quick, clean, easy! 
Wide Variety of Lovely Patterns makes 
it easy to match any color scheme. 
And these borders are washable 
.. sunfast... guaranteed to stick 
or your money back! 

Use around windows and doors, 
and on furniture, cabinets, waste 
too. Trimz Borders are 
wonderfully versatile! 





Only 15¢ to 29c 
per 12 ft. roll... in 
1%, 3, and 4 in. widths 





Hardware, Paint or 





MEYERCORD COMPANY 
5323 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Sole Distributors 
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Landlord Stanley Matzke (left) and tenant Paul Bender talk over plans for this 
year’s pig crop. Both share alike in costs and returns under their fifty-fifty lease 
arrangement on Matzke’s 240-acre ancestral farm in Seward county, Nebraska. 


This 50-50 Lease Works 


By Robert R. Johnson 


OMETHING different in farm leasing 

is the arrangement between Stanley 

Matzke, landlord, and Paul Bender, 

tenant. They farm fifty-fifty, sharing alike 

in the costs and the return on 240 acres in 
Seward county, Nebraska. 

Two years of jointly-planned operations 
under their unique contract lead the men to 
believe they are well on the way to an 
answer to the age-old landowner-tenant rela- 
tionship problem. Solution of the problem, 
declares Matzke, a Seward attorney and 
member of the state legislature, “is as im- 
portant to the national economy as the bet- 
terment of industry-labor relations.” 

Neither Matzke nor Bender claims their 
fifty-fifty plan is the ultimate in farm leases, 
but both are confident of its merit. Their 
goal is a fair and reasonable return for each, 
while maintaining—and even improving— 
the land. 

As landowner, Matzke provides the land 
and improvements, and pays all taxes and 
insurance. Tenant Bender furnishes his la- 
bor. In common they own all livestock and 
machinery; share equally in all crops and 
income; and divide fifty-fifty the expenses 
| of all seed, feed, tractor fuel, harvesting, 
taxes on joint personal property, cost of new 
machinery, and machinery repairs. 

Heart and soul of their agreement is this 
paragraph: 

“Parties hereto agree to co-operate to the 
end that a long-term tenancy may result from 
this lease, for the purpose of gradually im- 
proving the farm, to furnish tenant with 
suitable family home, and to produce a 
reasonable income return on _ landowner’s 
land and improvements on one hand, and 
| tenant’s labor on ‘the other.” Such objectives 
| are difficult under absentee-ownership and 
| share-cropping grain farming. 

Matzke was born on the farm under lease, 


and through the years saw the soil and im- 
provements deteriorate because of the short- 
sighted, but common, polify of taking the 
maximum return from the farm and putting 
the fewest possible dollars back. He had 
different ideas, however, and began trying 
them out when he acqujred the property 
five years ago. 

Seward county summers are often dry; 
grain farming, particularly corn, is a gamble, 
and in lean years the customary 40-60 division 
leaves both the landowner and the tenant 
“in the red.” But hay, sorghums and other 
feed crops do well, and silos can be filled to 
overflowing. 

This situation is an invitation to include 
livestock and dairying in farm operations. 
That is what Matzke urged. Obstacles were 
immediately met—lack of capital and “too 
much work for what you get out of it,” said 
the tenant. Upon changing renters, Matzke 
had fifty applications for the lease, but not 
one of the men was willing to care for the 
milk cows and cattle Matzke intended to 
put on the place, although care was to be 
paid for in cash wages. 

Not Enough Incentive 

Matzke reasoned that an incentive was 
lacking. So, he secured copies of leases from 
every possible source throughout the country 
—dozens of them—and he and Bender, who 
had gone onto the farm virtually as a hired 
man, began writing a contract. For months 
they added and deleted provisions from the 
lease until the viewpoint of each was estab- 
lished to mutuai satisfaction. 

Bender had some doubts about the plan; 
but since he hadn’t made much progress in 
years of grain share-cropping, he was willing 
to give his best for a thorough trial of the 
fifty-fifty plan. ~The plan is to feed most of 
the crops on the farm, depending upon the 
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arfak Stays In Bearings... 
Seals Out Grit and Dirt 








MARFAK STAYS IN bearings, 
forming a protective “‘col- 


PRESSURE GUN lubrication 
does more than lubricate. 
It cleans the bearing, forc- 
ing out any dirt that has 
collected between the 


lar” (as shown above) ef- 
fectively sealing out the 
dirt that can grind away 
the bearing surfaces. 
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PRESSURE GUN LUBRICATION means positive lubri- 


cation. You can force a tough film of Marfak 
lubricant completely around the bearing to 
cushion the grinding shocks that can cause 
rapid wear. 








“Install pressure lubrication 
fittings...Save time and 
machinery” 





says J. Leo Ahart, prominent 
Agricultural Engineer, and 
farmer of Dow City, lowa * 


“Cleaning and servicing ance. Have the thrill of 





oil holes on farm machin- 
ery takes too much time. 
For the oil used stays in 
the bearing only a little 
while,” Mr. Ahart points 
out. 

“Soon dirt and air take 
over. These are poor sub- 
stitutes for lubricants. In- 
stall pressure grease fit- 
tings in oil holes and to 
replace grease cups which 
will not do the job well 
enough in these times of 
urgent machine perform- 


putting good grease posi- 
tively in every bearirig. 
Have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your ma- 
chine is really lubricated 
for the day’s run. Remem- 
ber, well lubricated parts 
do not touch and there- 
fore, do not wear out.” 


Note: It is not the policy 
of Mr. Abart to recom- 
mend any product and 
nothing in this advertise- 
ment is to be so construed. 
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Tune In FRED ALLEN: Every Sunday night. 
‘S47— ~~ METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete broadcasts 


of great operas every Saturday afternoon. 


See your local newspaper for time and station, 
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You'tt FIND Marfak lubricant is 
really adhesive. It won’t drip 
out, jar out or wash out of bear- 
ings like ordinary oil or “cup 
grease.” You can’t buy a better 
lubricant. 





ressure lubrica- 
more than 100 
other practical suggestions to 
save time, trouble and farm ma- 
chinery are described in this new 
Edition of Harvest Gold. FREE 
from your local Texaco Man, 


HOW TO INSTALL 
tion fittings an 


edges of the bearing. 





JUST A REMINDER: Keep “gang bolt” 
of your disk harrow tight. Check 
frequently. If you can move one 
disk without moving the others, 
the bolt needs tightening. 





SEE YOUR TEXACO MAN for Marfak 
or Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline, 
Tractor Fuels and Diesel Chief; 
Insulated Havoline and Texaco 
Motor Oils, Texaco Thuban; 
Rustproof Compound and Crys- 
talite Kerosine, 


Wn THE WAR 


ow nene wr FROLUCTS AK 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texace Preducts alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 





T UP YOUR FRONT NOW AGAINST 
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A feeding Supplement 
to Build up Resistance 


Maintaining productive vigor and at the 
same time producing a healthy calf is the 
year’s greatest goal of every cow. It is 
common “horse sense” to give every 
freshening cow a stamina build-up for a 
few weeks before and during her ordeal. 
Kow-Kare contains just the drugs, min- 
erals and vitamins most commonly lack- 
ing when calving-time approaches. The 
ingredients of this famous formula work 
to promote healthy functioning of the 
digestive and assimilative organs... and 
Nature to take on extra burdens 
SAFELY. 

Specifically, Kow-Kare, with a daily in- 
take of only two ounces, will supply the 
animal with: Calcium, 69.4 grains; 
Phosphorus 35.8 grains; Iron, 44.0 grains; 
Iodine 2.3 grains; and Vitamin D 750 
U.S.P. units. 

If cows are unthrifty, off feed ... and 
to keep them from becoming so, begin 
now to add Kow-Kare to the feed, as 
directed. Top-notch feed conversion and 
trouble-free calving are goals worth plan- 
ning for. In these days of favorable 
markets a bit of added precaution may 
show wholly unexpected results in your 
milk income. Kow-Kare is sold by feed, 
drug and general stores; $1.25 and 65c 
sizes. 

Free Cow Book 


Send for new booklet on cow ills, “Home 
Aids to Cow Health.” It tells you what 
it’s safe to do yourself to keep cows pro- 
ductive. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. INC. 
Dept. J-8, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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IRON IODINE 


32 PAGES 
CALCIUM 


“Home Aids 
to Cow PHOSPHORUS 
Health” AND VITAMIN D 














28 
sale of livestock, dairy and poultry products 
as the principal source of income. 

Bender agreed to burn no straw, stubble 
field, stalks or other vegetable matter, to 
haul all manure to the fields each spring 
and fall, to control noxious weeds, to- en- 
gage in necessary soil control measures. 

In recognition of the landowner’s obliga- 
tion, Matzke put in a provision that as an 
improvement reserve he will set aside 10% 
of the landowner’s profit each year, to be 
spent where most needed. If the reserve is 
not spent in any one year, it accumulates. 

Electricity was installed (Bender pays the 
minimum charge, the balance is_ shared 
equally), a machine shed erected and im- 
provements made on the house. A water sys- 
tem, including bath, is next on the improve- 
ment schedule. 

The tenant has one-half acre of ground for 
a family garden, also gets the cobs and waste 
wood for fuel. Bender may take out milk, 
cream, butter, eggs and~poultry for the 
family table; Matzke can have the same 
amount provided he calls for it at the farm. 


A Joint Bank Account 


A joint bank account is maintained to 
finance operations. Bender carries the check 
book. Their relationship is not a partner- 
ship, however, and neither party may obli- 
gate the other. Periodically the men get 
together for an accounting and settlement. 

To start the deal, the two men pooled their 
equipment and livestock. Matzke provided 
additional financing. 

“Livestock farming makes more work for 
me, but I am well paid for it,” declares 
Bender. The farm’s cream and egg money 
alone amounts to $200 or more monthly. 

Next year the 240 acres will be expanded 
to 400, of which 105 will be permanent pas- 
ture. In September, 1943, the farm inven- 
tory included 50 stock cattle, 250 pigs of all 
ages, 15 milk cows and 250 laying hens. 

Matzke’s enthusiasm for farming—he hopes 
to “retire to the country” some day—plays 
no small part in the venture’s success. He 
likes to roll up his sleeves and join in the 
task at hand. He and his older children 
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spend many evenings and most week-ends on 
the place—working. 

Matzke and Bender recognize that fifty- 
fifty farming will not necessarily work for 
every landowner and tenant. Paramount is 
a common viewpoint on farming and live- 
stock. They believe any “bugs” in the ar- 
rangement, if they develop, will not be 
serious, 


Might Not Work For Everybody 


The anticipated long tenure will give 
Bender security, a comfortable dwelling and 
a fair return on his efforts. In turn, Matzke’s 
investment will pay dividends, thanks to a 
policy wherein the land is under. constant 
improvement, and the tenant is making per- 
sonal progress. 

More than half of Nebraska’s 120,000 
farms are tenant-operated, according to 
latest figures. The annual March 1 turnover 
involves an estimated 10% of these tenants. 
Reasons for moving are many and varied, 
but lack of agreement between tenant and 
landlord is an underlying (or direct) cause 
of many. 

Far-sighted absentee owners have found 
the necessity of having a relatively stable 
tenant system in order to maintain or im- 
prove their land. Good tenants wish stability 
as well, and an opportunity to be rewarded 
financially, and freedom from moving day 
worries for a good farming job. A fitting 
incentive for such a job is usually good busi- 
ness for both landlord and tenant. 

Tenancy figures in other North Central 
states indicate a situation not unlike Ne- 
braska’s. Neighboring South Dakota reports 
53% of its farms operated by tenants, Iowa 
47.6%, and Kansas 44.9%. Upwards of 
100,000 (43.1%) of Illinois farms are tenant 
operated. 

Neither Matzke nor Bender claim their 
fifty-fifty arrangement will apply in all cases, 
but it has worked for them and, accordingly, 
they feel it has merit. Their goal—fair and 
reasonable return to both landlord and 
tenanf while maintaining, and even improv- 
ing, the land—might well be the goal of every 
lease arrangement. 








Visitors in Missouri, near St. Joe, may gaze on this barn mural masterpiece. 
It’s by a Missouri artist, Ellis Meek, and immortalizes the arrival of settlers 
Amos J. and Susan Croy, “Pa and Ma” of Homer Croy, farm boy and veteran 
writer. Croy’s newest book, “Country Cured,” begins to look like a farm classic. 

















THERE’S A WORLD OF WEAR 
IN THIS LOW-COST SHARE 


that will help you 
PLOW MORE IN ’44 











ERE’S a plowshare—Raydex—so inexpensive you can throw 

it away when it gets dull . . . just as you would replace a dull 
razor blade. A new one costs you no more than the average black- 
smith charges for sharpening an ordinary share. 

This low-priced share—the first fundamental plow improve- 
ment since 1868 . . . saves the time and trouble of finding and 
waiting for a blacksmith on busy spring days ... really cuts down 
plowing expense. 

Remarkable in results . . . the Raydex share will turn over 
more acres ... keep its edge longer . . . and best of all, help produce 
a better all-around job of plowing than any conventional plow- 
share under similar. soil conditions. 

Different in design... this scientific, factory-machined Raydex 





share cuts the ground like a chisel with its “‘snub nose”’. . . pene- 
trates hard soils easily. Wear is evenly distributed because suction 
is built into the entire length of the cutting edge—from tip to wing 
—not in the forward end alone. Your Raydex plow will stay in the 
ground at true furrow depth until the share is completely worn out. 


In country-wide field tests, Raydex Bases pull as much as 20% 
lighter in draft, They turn the furrow slice naturally ... pul- 
verize the soil better ... scour better . . . do better work in a wide 
range of soils than ordinary bases .. . will fit any Oliver flat beam, 
tractor moldboard plow. 

You can buy Raydex shares at your Oliver dealer’s in handy 
cartons of six. Ask him about them. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 





STURDY —THE OTHER WORD. 
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It’s all so Easy! Free Catalog tells how ma- 


terial is picked up at your door by Freight or | 
Express at our expense—how we shred, merge, | 


reclaim the valuable materials, picker, bleach, 
card, spin, redye and weave into lovely, deep- 
textured Broadloom Rugs woven Reversible for 
double wear and luxury. Sizes to fit all rooms. 


CHOICE: of popular solid colors, rich tweed | 


blends, 18th Century floral and leaf designs, 
Early American, Oriental patterns, ovals. 


trial. Over two million customers. We have no 
agents. *Sorry if War Work causes temporary 


delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 


Our 70th Year! Chicago New York S'Frisco 


Decorating 
Guide 
In Full Color 


Mail Coupon 
or lc 
Postcard 











Go AHEAD 
AND Prow! 


Says WILLIAM A. ALBRECHT, 
Department of Soils, University 
Who 


*Plowman’s Folily** Controversy 


of Missouri, Enters the 


RE farmers foolish to plow? Have they 
been wrong all of these years, as the 
book, Plowman’s Folly, charges? 


Well, we here in Missouri don’t think so. 


When a farmer plows, just what happens 
in the soil? Why is he doing it? Maybe 
after all these years of riding around on 
plows it’s worth any man’s time to stop and 
consider that for a moment. 


First, the plow “makes a bed” for the 
plants. Perhaps you remember from your 
boyhood the old-time straw tick or shuck 
mattress and hew the clammy spots were 
dispersed by the deft touch of your mother’s 
hand. Just so, the plow admits air to the 
soil, encourages drainage, raises the tem- 
perature, and makes it easier for rainfall to 
be received and used, 

Second, for a soil to have “life,” humus 


must be “burned.” That is, it must decay. 


| This makes nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
| other crop nutrients available to plants. Like 
| any other process of burning, a draft of air 


is needed. Plowing puts on the fuel and 
opens the draft. (This is even more necessary 
in the eastern United States, where the soils 
originate from more highly-weathered rocks, 
and contain more coal-like humus, than it is 
in the Midwest and West.) 

Here is a third fundamental to consider: 
the soil is full of bacteria, which, by their 
action on the organic matter (plowed-under 


stubble, etc., “residues”), make ‘nitrogen 


| and other nutrients available to the next 
| crop. By turning and aerating the soil, the 


FACTORY-to-You! You risk nothing by a | 


plowman, whether he knows it or not, is 
helping these bacteria make plant food. 
This process, of course, takes some time. 
Plowing in July for a winter wheat crop will 
deliver more nitrogen for an October seed- 
ing than September plowing can produce. 


What Missouri Plots Showed 


work on 24 plots at the 
Experiment Station, 


Experimental 
Missouri Agricultural 


| carried on last year, clearly demonstrated 
| the value of plowing. We planted a wheat 


and lespedeza combination. Some of the plots 
were unfertilized, some had a phosphorus- 
potash mixture, others had complete com- 
mercial fertilizer. In each of these three 
groups, however, the plowed land yielded far 
heavier than the soil which had only surface 
cultivation. The average for the whole 24 
plots was 29 bushels of wheat for plowed 
ground and 8.6 bushels for the other. 

Now let’s go back for just a moment to 
the first point of this article—that plowing 
improves the mechanical arrangement of the 
soil. We didn’t stop to explain just how 
it does it, but here is the answer: 

Soil is made up of clay particles, and silt 
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Photo J. W. McManigat 
(the larger mineral particles). Recent re- 
searches at the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri, by Lieut. E. R. 
Graham, show that plants pick up nourish- 
ment more readily from clay than from silt. 
However, the silt has most of the nourish- 
ment to,begin with. Hence the problem is 
to get it transferred from the silt to the clay 
so the plants can get it more easily. 

Now then, shifting the connections be- 
tween the surfaces of the particles of the 
silt and the clay speeds up this transfer. 
That’s what plowing does. Not only does it 
help load the clay with plant food, but once 
it’s loaded it helps keep it there. 

When pastures “run out” and “go to 
weeds” what does any good farmer do? Why 
he plows, cultivates and makes a new ‘seed- 
ing. Is he doing it just to bury the weeds? 
No, he is reshuffling the soil (as explained 
a moment ago) to release enough fertility to 
Start new grass. 

Grass takes more fertility than weeds 
(which are made up largely of air and wa- 
ter). Likewise it has more nutritive value— 
that’s why animals prefer it. 

This, too, should be remembered: imple- 
ments cannot take the place of elements 
(plant food). Sanborn Field, here at the 
University’ of Missouri, is one of the oldest 
experimental fields in the United States. 
We have a plot here that has been in tim- 
othy continuously for 55 years. The woody 
stalks and rasping blades of broom sedge 
now rattle in the winter winds, immune to 
attack by even the hungriest animal—utterly 
useless to mankind. Farmers call this growth 
“rip-gut.” Scientists, somewhat more polite, 
call it “old man’s beard.” Both recognize it 
as the last stand of Nature in trying to cover 
the nakedness of a worn-out soil. 

Every six or eight years this plot has 
been plowed and re-seeded to timothy. No 
manures or fertilizers have ever ‘been added. 
An adjoining plot, also in timothy for 55 
years, has likewise been plowed periodically, 
but there we have added fertilizers. The hay 
on this piece is luxuriant and there are al- 
most no weeds. The point is that on both 
these plots plowing helped but was not 
enough in itself. Plant food was needed, too. 

Soil erosion is caused not so much by 
plowing as by lack of fertility, with its 
accompanying thin stands and poor crops. 
Our hope of future food production is not 
in abandonment of the plow but in keeping 
up fertility. 
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FARMERS 








Our Government is asking everyone 


That's why many types of 


to conserve tools. 
ealer 


tools are now sold by your Hardware 
Sor essential wartime uses only. 


But if you cannot get a new hand saw, quite 
likely you can have your old one reconditioned. 
If your saw isa Disston—or other quality make 
—a good, inexpensive sharpening and repair 
job will put it in serviceable condition. 


The man to see is your Disston Hardware Dealer. 
He can advise you about putting your present 
saws in order—and tell you about the possibility 
of securing new tools for the repair and con- 
struction of vitally needed farm buildings. 


You serve both your country and yourself when 
you make the most of your present equipment 
--- See the Disston dealer near you about 

reconditioning your old saw... 
be Ip save new tools now for 
war work, 







YOU CAN LEARN A LOT Pest tool 
use and care from the Disston Saw, 

Tool and File Manual— FREE from 
your Hardware Dealer, or write for 
a copy. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
377 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Relieving 


COUGHS 
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OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND this year celebrates its 
Fiftieth Anniversary as the favorite remedy for 
Coughs due to Colds among horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, poultry. More popular today thanever. Used by 
famous horsemen throughout America. Acts on nose, 
throat and bronchial tubes. Relieves difficult breath- 
ing. 60c and $1.20 at drug stores or direct, postpaid. 
SPOHNMEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Indiana 
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Learning “the facts of farm life,”’ 
ROUND three quarters of a million town 
and city youth helped on farms 
throughout the United States last year. 
Their contribution should not be underesti- 
mated. Farm Journal reporters have found 
in all sections of the country hundreds of 


examples of these city teen-agers salvaging 
vital food crops in farm-labor depleted areas. 
And back of nearly all the successful work- 
ers they have found carefully planned train- 


ing programs, handled largely through the 


school systems with the co-operation of 
other agencies. 
The photo above shows one of the most 


important phases of training city youth to 
work on farms—actual demonstration by the 
farmer himself. However, there is much pre- 
liminary work that can and should be done 
before the town boy gets on a farm. 

Of: course, the first step should be the 
determining of probable needs in the partic- 
ular community or area. There were several 
unfortunate examples in 1943, where training 
programs were started without considering 
how much help was needed. As a result 


there were not enough jobs to go around, 
and many disillusioned youths. 
One of the most effective city training 


programs was that in Minneapolis, Minne- 
Early in the spring of 1943, it was 
that extra labor would be needed 
on farms in the Minneapolis area. The 
schools were asked to help. Teachers from 
the schools (those having taught agriculture, 
taken courses in agricultural colleges or 
with good farm backgrounds) were selected 
to handle the recruiting, interviewing and 
training. All told, 1600 boys enrolled. Care- 
ful interviewing and selection reduced the 
number to 400, nearly all of whom stuck. 

Experience (gained the hard way in some 
cases) indicated the necessity of an “orienta- 
tion” course of some sort before placing the 
boys on farms. An effort was made to teach 
an appreciation of the farm and the impor- 
tance of food production, and to provide an 
opportunity for prospective farm workers to 
know what to expect from life on the farm. 
This through lectures, 
slides and movies. A classroom study of gen- 


sota. 
apparent 


was done discussions, 


this city youth is being taught bit- 
and-bridle technique by S. E. Kurth of Mower county, Minnesota. 


Town Boys Can Farm 


eral farming techniques was supplemented 
by visits to farms over week-ends and during 
holiday periods, 

Thirty-eight farms in a county near Min- 
neapolis were selected (through the county 
agent) for training centers. Each instructor 
took a group of six boys out to a training 
center to work all day Saturday at whatever 
there was to be done. Each boy was ex- 
pected to spend five Saturdays on the farms. 
The boys also took special trips to the Uni- 
versity Farm (University of Minnesota Col- 
lege of Agriculture, St Paul) where they 
ran tractors and worked with livestock. 

That, in brief, was the training program 
in Minneapolis. Though not experienced 
help, the boys did get some idea as to what 
to expect on a farm. 


Farmers Liked Them 100% 


Yellow Medicine county, west of Minne- 
apolis, took 41 of the boys who had been 
through the pre-training course. Probably 
the best evaluation of the program is a Sep- 
tember survey of the farmers who had em- 
ployed these boys. This showed that 100% of 
the farmers liked the Minneapolis-trained 
boys, and 91% wanted the same boy again 
next year. All indicated their desire to have 
some town-boy help in 1944. 

From the experience of the Minneapolis 
group and many others there is not room to 
print, several principles stand out as essen- 
tial to success: 

1. Determine as_ nearly 
need for help on farms in the community. 

2. Carefully select or sift before the actual 
training starts. 

3. Training should be conducted by those 
who understand not only local agriculture 
but also boys. 

4. Classroom “orientation” should be com- 
bined with actual farm practice. 

5. Farm safety and dangers from care- 
lessness with machinery and livestock should 
be stressed. 

6. Boys should be trained well enough to 
make their services worthwhile, otherwise 
farmers can not bid high enough to compete 
with wages boys can get in town. 


as possible the 





HEN YOU THINK about your 

tractor of the future, you have 
a right to expect that it will give 
you freedom from guessing how 
much weight to pile on to pull 
through those tough spots on your 
farm. And freedom from straining 
your back, skinning your knuckles 
and barking your shins putting 
cumbersome steel or concrete 
wheel weights into place. 


It also should be unnecessary 
for you to pay for the hundreds 
of pounds of dead metal built 
into ordinary tractors of today, 
plus the fuel to carry it around, 
merely to provide enough traction 
to do an ordinary day’s work. 


These things you have a right 
to expect—why? Because the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem gives them to you today. It 
is the only tractor which auto- 
matically changes its “weight” to 


suit whatever job you are doing. 

Downward pressure exerted on 
the tractor through the patented 
and exclusive Ferguson System 
replaces the excess built-in weight 
and added wheel weights neces- 
sary to other tractors. 

As the two bottom links pull, 
the upper link is pushed forward 
and downward by the effort of 
the implement to tip in the direc- 
tion of pull. 

When the draft gets heavier, 
so does the downward pressure 
through the top link, and the trac- 
tor automatically provides itself 
with extra traction to do the job. 

Thus, the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System gives you an 
amazing degree of economy no 
other tractor can offer—a light 
tractor for light work and a 
“heavier” tractor when more trac- 
tion is needed. 





This is only one of the many 
patented and exclusive features 
of this revolutionary tractor. The 
next time you drive by your Ford- 
Ferguson Dealer, stop in. He will 
show you all the reasons why this 
advanced farming machine drives 
crop production costs to an all- 
time new low level. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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| i ~ When their task for Uncle Sam is finished, 


our soldier sons, as well as those who are now 








‘ ‘te. ‘ Hi 

- producing food for victory, will have an oppor- B 

tunity to operate their own farms with the best ‘ 

equipment modern design can offer. ha 

A machine to help give them that chance has reward- of 

ed our search at Allis-Chalmers for a better system of m 

making hay It is ready and will be in production when ye 

war conditions permit—a new field baler that makes possible "a 

for the first time a one-man hay harvest without a pitchfork. a 

ou 

One man sitting on the tractor seat, master of his own sw 

hay crop! Rich protein and carotene formerly leached by the - 
rain and bleached by the sun can be safe in the bale the hour 

hay is cured. , 

This machine forms a new type of weather-resistant rolled 

bale which will be handled mechanically from field to haymow. _ 

It is wrapped with ordinary twine, with the leaves sealed inside, is 

protected from the elements by the bale’s outer layer which +i 

serves as a “raincoat”. It may be fed any of three simple ways: wit] 

1. Unrolled like a carpet 2. Sliced open lengthwise 3. Placed pr 

in feed rack whole, with twine removed. a |. 

bo 

Men who believe progress is yet young are planning equip- ker 

ment like this for even better living on the farm. ss 

ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. e - 

* Keep the Red Cross at the Side of Our Sold:ers — Give Generously NOW — 
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F.F.A. boys in Walton county, Georgia, construct small chick brooders as part of 
their class work. Georgia has more than 100,000 of these home-made brooders 
in use throughout the State, many by back-yard poultry raisers. 


Poultry and Eggs 


HOMEMADE Filock-owners in the South 
BROODERS have something they con- 
sider worth “cackling” 
about. It’s the home-made brooder, which 
has gone like wildfire the last two or three 
years. Georgia alone has more than 100,000 
of these home-made brooders in use. Of 
Tennessee’s 95 counties 72 participated in 
a home-made electric brooder program last 
year, and more than 750,000 chicks were 
raised as a result. 
Many back-yard poultry raisers, 4-H Club 
boys and girls, and farm flock-owners have 


found these small home-built units the an- 
swer to their needs. They require no brooder 
house, and are easy and inexpensive to build 
(usually from $8.50 to $12 for materials). 


Small Size Most Popular 


The 50- to 100-chick size has probably 
been the most popular, although a 150- to 
200-chick unit has been used quite exten- 
sively in Tennessee. A metallic floor (a piece 
of galvanized metal) well covered with sand, 
is heated from beneath either with electricity 
or a kerosene lamp. When the brooder is 
heated with electricity (two 100-watt bulbs 
with reflectors) a wafer type thermostat is 
used to maintain the proper temperature and 
cut electricity costs. Those brooders that use 
a lamp have vent-like holes in the lower 
box to supply oxygen. Five to ten gallons of 
kerosene are enough to brood one lot of 
chicks in north Georgia, although two lamps 
are suggested for extremely cold weather. 

A runway or “sun porch” gives the chicks 
a chance to exercise and get sunshine. Suit- 
able cover should be provided for the run- 
way in rainy weather to protect the feed. 
It has also been found advisable to have 
roofing paper over the top compartment, 
especially if the roof is made of rough lum- 
ber. 

Properly constructed, the brooder gives 
protection against rats and other pests, and 


keeps the chicks off contaminated ground, 
thus helping prevent disease. 

In starting chicks, especially in cold 
weather, they should be fed and watered at 
first in the brooding compartment. The 
chicks are raised to market size (two to 
three pounds) without letting them touch 
the ground. 

As in any poultry housing unit, the chicks 
should not be crowded. Mississippi plang 
call for a 3’ x 4’ brooder for, 50 to 100 chicks. 
The roof is pitched about six inches, and 
overhangs about six inches at the eaves. 
Original specifications called for plyboard, 
but with the supply exhausted, have turned 
to tongue-and-groove material, using a 2” x 
2” frame with felt roofing. This unit would 
of course be considerably heavier than ply- 
wood. 

For the sake of easy cleaning the brooder 
is usually made in two sections and hooked 
together. The chicks can be herded into one 
side while the other is cleaned and aired. 

If you want plans for one of these home- 
made brooders, better check with your county 
agent or write to your state agricultural 
college. Your public utilities company, or 
your local lumber dealer may have plans, or 
the editor of your favorite farm magazine. 


BROODING Chicks fed first on cracked 
METHODS grains show less “pasting 

up” than those started on 
mash. Even the little fellows that are slightly 
chilled, or get too hot, handle the small 
grains better. That is the experience of 
many poultrymen and broiler growers who 
carefully watch results in raising millions of 
chicks. ‘ 

But there is one hitch. The chicks started 
on grains grow slowly in comparison with 
mash-fed chicks. Even at 8 or 10 weeks they 
are not able to overcome the initial handi- 
cap. This is a disadvantage to the broiler 
raiser. 











Dirt and dust in its oil line is a ont to 
the life of your tractor. fay! 
For twenty years, Purolator oie ars 
have safeguarded tractor engine = J ‘o- 
longed tractor life. They take out ¢f the 
oil those things that don’t belong tere. 


Keep your Purolator efficient. Be sure 
to replace the filter element evety time 
you change oil. ei 

When a new element is installed, get 
a genuine Purolator. Your tractor dealer 
knows which of the many Purolater ele- 
ments was especially designed for your 
tractor. Purolator Products, Inc., Newark 
5, N. J. Founder and leader of the oil 
filter industry. 


near IT CLEAN 
with 


puROLATOR 
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OF PORTLAND, IND., TELLS HOW HIS 
“MOBILGAS-MOBILOIL MAN” IS HELPING 


“We've saved 15% on fuel since 
we started using Mobiloil; says 
We! ~ Mr Kaderly,"“and my 3. tractors 

require fewer repairs and over hauls. 


That means a big saving in time. I figure we 
get back every cent we pay for Mobiloil-plus dividends !” 


Above statements are direct quotations of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 
depending upon oil previously used...condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


ee oe ee a 


WHY MOBILOIL SAVES FUEL— INCREASES POWER! 
ANY farmers have found iWeetds ves, rings, sf f 
that this highly refined ~ arb agg So a 8 
oil not only provides the finest jaliiads. : f bap 
kind of protection against 
wear but also increases power 
and savessubstantial amounts 
of fuel. The reasons are shown 
on the cutaway drawing at the 
right. Try Mobiloil in your 
tractors! 
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E’S BACKED by the 

world’s greatest lubrica- 
tion experience—receives the 
latest maintenance informa- 
tion — has a complete line 
of farm products which are 
“made-to-order” for their jobs. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING= Blue Network, Coast-te-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Men. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
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Here is a modification of the system that 
prevents pasting up and yet gives good 
growth. On the first day that chicks are 
fed, feed grain on egg flats or papers along 
with grit until 3 P.M. The grain is scattered 
in small amounts four times a day. 

This procedure is repeated on the second 
day, but on the third day the chicks have 
mash without the grain. This mash feeding 
(along with grit) continues through the 
eighth week. Milk, finely-cut green feed ‘or 
other supplemental feeds can be fed with 
this system. 


Highlights in Brooding 


Here are other highlights in brooding that 
it pays to observe: 

1. Dry litter, 4 to 5 inches deep, built up 
by stirring and weekly additions, is a good 
way to control coccidiosis. This litter is not 
changed until the brood goes to range. This 
is a big saver of time and litter—and in 
many areas litter is almost as scarce as feed. 

2. Use no roosts for the first 12 weeks, 
thus forcing the birds to roost on the litter. 
This largely avoids breast blisters, and 
crooked breasts to a smaller degree. 

3. Use lights to prevent crowding only on 
broiler chicks, if at all. Lights encourage 
more rapid growth not needed by replace- 
ment or laying stock. 

4. Use large rooms for brooding. The 
ideal is 24 x 24 feet with two units or stoves; 
recommended size units, 250 replacement 
chicks or 400 broilers. Carry a low fire until 
the weather is quite warm, to prevent damp 
litter and coccidiosis. 


FEWER HENS, More eggs from few- 
MORE EGGS er hens—that’s the 

current demand upon 
poultry producers. Rigid culling is going to 
be necessary to make the best use of the 
feed supply. 

B. J. McSpadden, Tennessee poultry spe- 
cialist, believes observing these seven points 
will help growers get the most eggs from 
the feed they have: 

1. Feed a balanced ration. 

2. Cull hens that go out of production 
before August. 

3. Keep hens on green pasture. 

4. Keep houses and yards clean. 

5. Keep hens free from lice and mites. 

6. Unless eggs are to be used for hatch- 
ing, keep no males with the hens. 

7. Gather eggs often, cool promptly, and 
market regularly. 

One thing poultry growers should be 
pretty sure of is an adequate feed supply 
for the season, before they plan their 1944 
production. An encouraging fact is the pres- 
ence of a higher percentage of pullets in 
flocks the first of the year. There will be no 
room for “star boarders” in the °44 flock. 


POST-WAR PLANS Many plans have 
FOR POULTRY been advanced 
for getting the 
half-starved peoples of Axis-occupied Europe 
back on their feet, once hostilities cease. 
One of the latest by Dr. Morley A. Jull, 
head of the poultry department at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Dr. Jull believes that 
the U. S. poultry industry can aid materially 
in speeding up return of normal food produc- 
tion in these countries. Briefly, his thinking 
is something like this: 
Nearly everyone in occupied countries is 
now existing on a_ protein-deficient diet. 
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Poultry (both meat and eggs) is an excellent 
source of protein. Poultry can convert feed 
into meat much more rapidly than livestock. 
Before the war, large community hatcheries 
were operating throughout the continent. By 
flying thousands of hatching eggs from the 
United States to these hatcheries, a quick 
source of animal protein could be obtained— 
broilers in 12 to 14 weeks, eggs in 5 to 6 
months. To England the shipments could 
perhaps be made by boat. 

The agricultural department of one occu- 
pied country is already visiting United States 
hatcherymen to make arrangements to ship 
hatched chicks by boat in large numbers 
just as soon as the firing stops. 

Through Dr. Jull’s efforts tests are under 
way to determine whether the air pressure 
at high altitudes would effect hatchability 
of eggs shipped by plane. 


$4.65 PER HEN How much cash re- 
PER YEAR ‘ turn can be expect- 

ed from a 1,000-hen 
poultry flock? Nebraska’s extension poultry- 
man, Joe Claybough, has an answer based 
on averages from cost account co-operators 
in the Cornhusker state. 

According to his figures the average hen 
in this mythical flock would lay 163.5 eggs 
during the year, and these eggs at 1942-43 
prices, (34 cents a dozen) would have a 
value of $2897.72. The owner of the flock 
would sell about $424.69 worth of hatching 
ggs and chicks, about $258.07 worth of 
young stock, and $307.01 worth of old stock, 
ind something like $49.99 for miscellaneous 
tems. The total gross returns would amount 
» $3937.48, or an average of $4.65 per hen. 

The expenses per hen would amount up 
to about $2.80 per bird, but this is not total 
expense, since interest, depreciation and 
changes in inventory are not considered. 
The high production month in this “average” 
1000-hen flock would be May. ‘ 


POULTRY “Green feed for baby 
PARAGRAPHS chicks can be provided 
by planting oats early 
in front of the brooder,” writes Grif McKay. 
After they are planted, lay a screen runway 
(about four inches above the ground) over 
the oats. As the oats come up through the 
screen, the chicks can help themselves. After 
the chicks are well feathered and the weather 
is warm, they can be moved to range where 
there is plenty of green grass.” 

If you can’t get corn for your broilers, 
how about trying to locate some milo? It’s 
good feed. Recent tests at the Texas Experi- 
ment Station show ground milo can replace 
ground corn pound for pound in broiler ra- 
tions. As a matte? of fact, the milo-fed lots 
required slightly less feed. Of course, you 
must supply adequate carotene when you 
feed milo. The Texas folks did it by includ- 
ing 5% alfalfa leaf meal. 








“Wonder if the laboratories have ex- 
plored the possibility of using worms 
for synthetic rubber?” 
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oC HAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


ARE ON THE FIRING LINE! 


Every battle front is a primary front—the second front is right 
here at home, and the farm front is probably the most indispen- 
sable part of it... On every battle front on land, water and in 
the air, Champion Spark Plugs are on the firing line because 
their traditionally better performance and greater dependability 
are so vital in backing the at- 
tack ... On the farm where 
cars, trucks, tractors and sta- 
tionary engines of every type 
are engaged in producing the 
food that “will win the war and 
write the peace”, Champion 












Spark Plugs insure the same TO SAVE 

better performance and de-  gasouine—KEEP 
pendability so necessary to the SPARK PLUGS 
uninterrupted march to victory: CLEAN a 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 





Magic Fingers of “Molecular Selection” 
Work Miracles With Oil To Insure 





Now Pittsburgh “unblends” 
natural oils to provide farmers 
with quality-controlled paints 


ITTSBURGH’S “‘molecular-selection”’ 

process—a chemurgic advance of first 
importance—opens up new sources of 
income for American farmers. By this 
process, natural farm-grown oils are made 
to yield valuable new drying oils urgently 
needed for paint-making. 

Giant “Oil Selector” 

In a 70-foot tower, natural oil is taken 
apart as if by magic fingers. The result is 
a superfine oil which vastly improves the 
drying qualities of the many Pittsburgh 
paints in which it is used. It also enables 
us to control the uniformity of the per- 
formance of Pittsburgh paints. 
Combines with “Vitolized Oil’ Process 
For years, Pittsburgh’s “Vitolized Oils” 
have made possible controlled penetra- 
tion and one-day painting. They keep 
Pittsburgh paints Jive, tough and elastic. 
With the added advantages due to “‘molec- 
ular-selection” oils, farmers can continue 
to look to Pittsburgh for dependable, 
economical, long-lasting paint protection. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint 
Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Natural oil is complex. The 
red “droplets” represent 
molecules that are more valuable 
for paint-making. Those in black, 
are less desirable in paint, but 
possess other commercial uses. 





As if possessed of magic fin- 
gers, a special solvent selects 
the molecules most useful for 
paint-making and segregates the 
others. Result—two streams of 
new oil never before available. 
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EQUIPMENT 


WATER SUPPLY “Why didn’t I think 





| FOR $205 of that before?” 


You’ve asked your- 
self that question, just as Barney Hendren 
did recently. His home in Wilkes county, 
North Carolina—is on the top of a hill 
that slopes down 500 feet to a bubbling 
spring that has furnished water to his home. 
Water for all family needs was hauled up 
this incline by means of a windlass. 

When Barney’s needs for fresh water in- 
creased, because of more poultry and live- 
stock, he decided some changes had to be 
made. He lives in the “Little Brushy Moun- 
tain” section of Wilkes county, and so he 
had no trouble locating another good spring 
higher up in the hills. 

Now he has clean, mountain .water coming 
1,600 feet down the hill into a 500-gallon 
storage tank near the house. He did all the 
necessary ditch-digging and pipe-fitting, and 
the whole enterprise, not counting his labor, 
cost him only $205. 


RUST PREVENTIVES Rust preven- 
FOR MACHINERY tive prepara- 

tions for farm 
machinery are now available from several 
sources. Most of them may be secured either 
as a liquid or as a soft grease. Rusting is 
prevented by these new compounds because 
they adhere firmly to the metal surfaces and 
form an elastic, non-porous film through 
which moisture and air can not penetrate. 
No moisture and air, no rust. 

The process may be used either on ma- 
chinery left in the open or stored under 
cover. It is especially recommended for 
moldboards, colters, discs, grain drill fur- 
row and metal hoppers, bolts and nuts where 
adjustments are made, also on sheet metal 
parts of elevators on combines, corn pickers 
and other machines. Check with your oil 
man about the rust preventives the next time 
he delivers tractor fuel. 


TRACTOR DIGS John W. Thomas, 
POST HOLES Tama county, Iowa, 

farmer has invented a 
power-driven post-hole digger that works off 
the side of a tractor. He says he has built 80 
rods of new fence with it in seven to eight 
hours with only one helper. 

The apparatus extends out of the side 
of the tractor, and is controlled from the 
seat by levers. The digger has a swinging 
radius up to 18 inches and gravity holds it 
straight at any desired angle. Knives at 
the top of the digger cttt obstructions of 
normal size, and paddles at the top make a 
clean space around the rim of the hole. 


TREE-PLANTING A tree-planting ma- 
MACHINE chine, which has 

been tested through- 
out central Wisconsin by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, may be the answer to 
faster reforestation. Its framework is made 
of scrap metal pieces which can be secured 
without difficulty in most farming areas. 
Finished machine will cost between $100 
and $150. It is made up of a middle-breaker 
plow, mounted on a fore carriage by which 
it can be raised and lowered. A planting 
shoe follows the plow, and two press wheels 
pack the newly-set trees firmly in the ground. 
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_ MACHINERY _ Shovels get dull on your 
MISCELLANY cultivator? Try the plan 
followed by Walter AN, THAT 
= Carlson, Berrien county, Michigan. He has 4 
k a motor-driven emery wheel, and “edges up” 
id the shovels every day during the corn cul- 
r- tivation season. “In stony ground shovels get 
n dull in a day,” says he. 
Y; Top honors for mechanization go to 
ll some enterprising Colorado growers who 
g last year mechanized their harvesting with- 
e. out any new machinery. When they couldn’t 
ip get help they topped their beets with a y 
tractor cultivator and regular beet cutter 
n- knives, and dug them with a subsoiler. The 
es cultivator handled four rows at once, and 
e topped at the low cost of $1 an acre. One 
n- Colorado grower topped and dug his beets 
1e with a two-way plow. 
ig Less power is required for farming on 
the contour, says Mike Scheckinger, Shelby 
ig county, Iowa. “My two-bottom tractor,” he 
yn says, “will pull the two-row corn-picker and 
1€ a 70-bushel wagon on the contour. It would 
d take a three-bottom tractor to pull this 
r; equipment up and down the hills.” 
STRAWBERRY Strawberry capping 
n- CAPPER may soon be another 
a- hand job reduced to 
m machine operation. A young University of 
al Tennessee research worker, Arthur Henry 
er Morgan, has (after four years’ extensive 
is tests) come up with a machine that prom- 3 if) ; 
se ises to do exactly that. 5 é 
1d His machine consists chiefly of a motor- 
rh driven upright drum (see photo below) ~ 
e. made of pencil-sized vertical rollers. Fluted 
brass rollers alternate with rubber-covered 
a- rollers, and around this drum are “stepped” : ¢ 
er ten shelves or truncated cones. Berries are Mister—when you get your tractor roll- out dust, sludge, and abrasives — while 
or poured into a hopper which distributes them ing, you want to keep rolling—especially Fram’s exclusive chemical treatment im- 
iT evenly among shelves from which they roll this season, when help is so scarce and _ pedes the formation of harmful acids and 
re into contact with the rolling drum. crops are so vital tothe war effort! Solisten corrosives that eat away motor parts. 
al As the berries tumble around the drum, to what other successful farmers have to Standard Equipment on Famous Motors 
. hake say—and then ask yourself if you can J : 
rs their stems and leaves are caught between Fram is standard equipment on Ford- 
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By Victoria Case 
Illustrator: George Rapp 


HE ancient bulk of the courthouse, 
stolid under the lash of the evening 
rain, was dark from cupola to base- 
ment, except for a dim light in one low cor- 
ner where Miss Evangeline Peck, county 
nurse, finished a day spent in checking 
diphtheria vaccinations in six rural schools. 

The cuckoo clock announced peevishly 
that the time was six o’clock. 

“Be quiet, you!” Evangeline said crossly. 
“You’re only marking time yourself. How 
dare you criticize me!” 

Her hands moved slower as she sorted the 
slips on her desk top. Her imagination 
crossed the wide Pacific ocean to dwell 
awhile with other nurses, members of her 
graduating class, who labored to exhaustion 
as they tended the heroes in the fight for 
freedom. When she had let her conscience 
convince her that this stay-at-home public 
nursing job was her duty, she hadn’t guessed 
the ache of futility that would sometimes 
grip her. 

The pile of slips at her left hand, grubby 
from childish pockets and fingers, read 
“Diphtheria immunization? Yes.” Good. 
Those, at least, could probably ride 
through until the war was over. The slips in 
front of her consented to treatment with a 
laconic “Permission? Yes.” But the grow- 


ing pile on her right stood morosely on prin- 
ciple with “Permission? No.” 
Now she must waste time being persuasive 


and round-about, or let the children risk the 
terrible, strangling death that could easily 
follow the winter spell of colds. Twenty- 
eight thousand people in the county, and 
only four doctors left after the last army 
call! And she, with her limited knowledge 
of medicine, already venturing far beyond 
the legal limits of her job, must spend her 
time on persuading! Was there, in all these 
twenty-eight thousand, just maybe one little 
old HERO, so she could persuade herself 
that she, too, served gloriously? 

The phone rang, and her grimace became 
a snort as she answered it. “So you’ve got a 
rural call for me, eh? Well, my _fine- 
feathered operator, my office closed legally 
an hour ago and you can’t find me. Anyway, 
I’ve been’on a dead run since five-thirty this 
morning—What’s that? Somebody sick?” 

The operator’s voice came affectionately: 
“IT can see your window lighted from my 
office, you know, darling. It’s a boy named 
Morgan at Spook Ridge. He says his little 
sister is sick, and you’ve got to come out 
there.” 

“Spook Ridge is due west, at the top of 
the Coast Range,” Evangeline said, passion- 
ately. “It’s pouring, it’s fifteen miles off the 
highway, I’ve never been over the road and 
would get lost. I’m not a doctor. I’m starv- 
ing, and Gunga Din is practically out of 
gasoline. That’s the picture.” Her voice 
changed. “He isn’t alone with the child, is 
he? Can’t somebody bring her down to the 
hospital?” 

Rain rattled against the window, and the 


operator seemed to be setting off fire crackers ~ 


aspen enna 


The young Lincoln was born and bred in 
a cabin, thought Evangeline. This kind 
is worth all it takes—and every min- 
ute counts when you deal with heroes. 


in the telephone. “I’m trying to get him on. 
His mother is gone for the night, and the 
only neighbor is off hunting—imagine, in 
this weather—so he can’t get any help. He 
says he’ll meet you where the road is out— 
Wait a minute. Here he is.” 

A boy’s voice came in, thin, desperate. 
“You’ve got to come. Sister is hurting ter- 
ribly—” He was cut off again, but the opera- 
tor’s voice came back. “Got a pencil? Here 
are the directions.” Ss 


Ir THESE people had been 
worth anything I’d have heard of them 
at least once in the last two years,” Evan- 
geline grumbled, writing furiously. “So the 
road is out, is it? That’s all I spend my time 
on these days. Roads! And if I ever found 
anybody really in desperate need at the other 
end! ‘What did you do in the Great War,’ 
they'll ask me, and I'll say ‘I explored every 
mudhole in Yamhill county, my friend, to 
save a life for my country, and found some 
child who’d eaten too many green apples!’ 
All right, all right. Tell him I’m on my way.” 

She set the phone back on its cradle, as 
if she were angry with it, then picked it up 
again to call the lunch counter at the far 
edge of town. “Slap on a hamburger, will 
you, Mrs. Brown? I'll be right along. Ne 
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Rubber Chemists grow bigger food crops 


All soils contain bacteria and fungi that 
prevent vegetable and crop seeds from 
sprouting and retard plant growth. 

Anything that reduces the food sup- 
ply of a nation at war is an enemy and 
must be dealt with. Fortunately, our 
chemists had gone far in exploring the 
field of agricultural chemistry and had 
developed a new organic chemical 
called Spergon. 

State and government farm experi- 
ment stations report that this yellowish 
powder applied to seeds before plant- 
ing increases sprouting as much as 67% 
and accelerates plant growth. 

Spergon is doing its part to increase 
the world’s food supply. It is helping 
farmers and truck gardeners to get 
greater -yields of healthbuilding peas, 
beans and other farm and vegetable 
crops. It is helping to conserve the 


now precious seed which is all too scarce. 

This particular achievement came 
out of our laboratories. It is typically 
American. Since the founding of this 
country, the spirit of the men and 
women of America (when facing a job, 
no matter how big,) has given us the 
telephone and the telegraph, the refrig- 
erator and the washing machine, the 
great continental railroads and the 
automobile — the ‘thousand and one 
things which we possess in greater quan- 
tity than any other nation. 

It is that same spirit that has built 
up the huge production behind our 
war effort and is helping us to win 
victories on every front. It is this 
same spirit, on the farms and in Ameri- 
can industry, that will continue to 
give the world those things which will 
bring about a better living for all. 





NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


Listen to the New York Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical importance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Make no mistake—for quick healing aid there’s 
nothing like Bag Balm. Eases discomfort from 
cuts, chaps, abrasions, inhibits germ infection 
—and econoniical because it’s firm, spreads 
right, stays on longer. At dealers everywhere. 





DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 17-3, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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POTATOES! 


Treat Seed with 


(ugeRTEN 


the hormone powder 
especially made for potatoes 


Users in 1943 report increases in crop from farms 
all over the country. North Carolina—on early po- 
tatoes, increases up to 23% were obtained. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—increases of 18% to 
23% on Cobblers, Sebago, Green Mountain, Rus- 
set, “Katahdin and Triumph. 

Where Tubertone is used, potatoes are usually 
larger, with a higher percentage of U.S. #1 grade. 

Naturally, the results of Tubertone treatment are 
not the same in every field or with every locality. 
It may be just what you need to get the most out 
of your soil. 

ust mix a half pound of Tubertone with each 
bushel of cut seed pieces before planting. For 
plantings of less than anacre, use Rootone instead 
of Tubertone. 
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hamburger? Oh, well, make me an egg-and- 
bacon sandwich, then. No bacon, either? 
Scramble ’em, lady, and hot up the coffee.” 

Evangeline felt her way up the black steps 
to the sidewalk level, where her car waited, 
muddy and harassed. 

“Rural call, Gunga Din,” she apologized. 
“Now don’t get temperamental. My stomach 
is as empty as your tank, and what the ration 
board will say when I ask for more tickets I 
can’t imagine. Come on, pal, take hold! Pre- 
tend we’re sloshing through the jungle to 
rescue a hero. That’s the stuff. Forward, 
march!” 

Mrs. Brown’s service station served her 
and Gunga Din briefly, and she turned away 
from its cheerful light into the black high- 
way, heading west toward the coast hills. 

There ought to be some candy in the glove 
compartment, under the flashlight, maps, dust 
cloth and soap samples. Yes, there was one 
chocolate bar. No use eating it. It might be 
exactly the treatment required by a crying 
child. “Neither rain nor hail nor gloom of 
night hinders Evangeline Peck from the 
aggravations of her appointed rounds.” 


Tuere was no. other 
traffic abroad, except a belated bus heading 
inland. Eight miles in the steady rain, and 
Evangeline saw the huddle of mailboxes that 
marked the turn toward Spook Ridge. She 
turned into the gravel road, climbing steadily 
toward the hills. No lights showed any- 
where beside the road. The miles crept by. 
She shifted to Gunga Din’s rumbling second 
gear when the going got steeper. Six miles 
on gravel, her notes said. About here a dirt 
road must turn off. " 

She searched the blackness. There seemed 
to be an opening. Sure enough, it might be 
called a road. Low underbrush and grass 
gave her some sort of traction. She went 
into low, and churned through the whipping 
bushes. After an interminable struggle, she 
saw a wide spot where once the upper bank 
had caved in. She noted it, in case she 
needed to turn the car around. The road 
was even steeper now. The wheels were 
slipping. She couldn’t go much further. 

Another hundred yards and the struggle 
must be given up. A white stream of water 
leaped from the upper bank and _ broke 
through the middle of the roadway, disap- 
pearing somewhere below. She set her brake 
and turned off the engine. Steam rose 
under the hood. Gunga Din was a jaded 
mount, drooping at the end of the trail. 
“Turn off that self-pity,” she jeered. “And 
don’t be sliding downhill while I’m gone, 
either.” 

She went out into the rain with her 
flashlight. Tops of young evergreens waggled 
‘heir tips practically at- her elbow on one 
side, and the bank rose steeply on the other. 
She frog-hopped the broken culvert, and 
plodded uphill along the road. If this wasn’t 
the right place, she might as well find it out 
as soon as possible. If she were on the 
right road, she’d meet the Morgan boy pres- 
ently. He SAID he’d be here where the 
road was out, but who would expect anything 
as heroic as keeping his promise from a child 
of the homesteaders? 

A light showed ahead, bobbing up and 
down. Presently she saw mud-soaked over- 
alls moving beside it. Then it stood still, 
and the boy was before her. 

She turned her light on him, and he en- 
dured her appraisal stolidly. His thin face 
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was white in the light, without expression. 
His shoulders were bony under the denim 
coat three sizes too large for him. He was 
about fourteen, she guessed. 

“Well, here we are,” she said, with an 
effort. “Lead on, MacDuff.” 

“My name is Chet Morgan,” he said, and 
that was that. 

They struggled on to the top of the hill, 
and down a little, and across a wooden 
bridge, with the thunder of a torrent under 
it. A blur beyond the bridge proved to be a 
horse, white by classification rather than 
habit. The buggy seat was covered with a 
tattered skin, which the boy removed to let 
her sit dry. There was no top, but she 
couldn’t be much wetter anyway. He untied 
the horse, and climbed up beside her. 


Tuere was no sign of 
habitation anywhere, and nothing in the 
darkness except the pale, muddy rump going 
up and down before hftr in the lantern light. 
There was no talk. Abruptly the horse 
turned aside and stood drooping before the 
bars of a gate. Chet urged him on, but 
finally had to climb down and lead him 
past the gate. “He lives there,” he said 
apologetically.: “I borrowed him. We live 
at the top of the hill.” 

“Ts your father home?” 

“He’s dead,” he said, apparently without 
feeling. “A tree fell on him.” After awhile, 
he added, “Mom and I buried him under the 
cedar tree in the yard.” 

So the Morgans buried their own dead, 
right on the home place. Somehow this 
didn’t add to their importance. Presently 
Evangeline could see a square like a dimly- 
lighted window. The boy moored Whitey to 
something, and led the way with the lantern. 
Evangeline followed him into a two-room log 
cabin. 

“Sister is in bed,” Chet said. 

The little girl was talking too rapidly for 
Evangeline to distinguish the words. 

“Hush, Sister,” Chet ordered. “Let the 
nurse look at your arm.” 

Sister turned pain-bright eyes. “It hurts.” 

Evangeline unwound the bandages gently. 
A gash in her wrist, days old, was inflamed 
and swollen. The whole arm looked bad. 

“Is your mother coming home tonight?” 
she asked, tight-lipped. 

“Tomorrow.” Chet said. “Around noon. 
A woman is having a baby, over the Gap.” 

le’ve got to get permission to take your 
sister to the hospital. Can we phone your 
mother, or can you go and get her?” 

He swallowed. “Well, I could go after 
her, I guess.” 

“How long would it take you?” 

“About four hours in the daylight. Maybe 
longer in the dark.” He added, breathing 
hard, “She left me in charge: couldn’t I 
give you permission?” 


EvancELine snatched 
up a quilt. “Permission it is,” she said, “Get 
some water in a cup. Listen, Sister, here’s a 
pill to swallow, and we’re taking you down 
to a nice doctor who will make you well. 
Swallow quick, honey.” 

Sister swallowed, and emptied the cup in 
thirsty gulps. Evangeline wrapped her as 
carefully as she could, guarding the arm, and 
carried her out into the rain. 

“We must hurry,” she told Chet. 

He put out the light, closed the door and 
came with the lantern. There wasn’t room 
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busy season, son! 


Free illustrated book helps keep all makes of 
farm trucks in good condition 


ANY farmers and their families realize 

that their crop production plans for 

the coming season may be seriously affected 
by a scarcity of adequate truck transportation. 
Farm motor trucks, under heavy use, have 
been wearing out fast. As a result, there may 
be difficulty getting many crops to market. 
The War Food Administration and other 
government agencies realize that it’s vital to 
the success of this year’s food program to keep 
all farm trucks rolling. Neighborly co-opera- 
tion by farmers in the use of their trucks is 
considered highly important. In addition to 
this, endeavors are being made to mobilize 
more “for-hire” motor trucks for farm hauling. 


To help you get better service out of your 
truck, no matter what make it is—no mat- 
ter how old it is— Studebaker now offers 
free a new, 48-page, illustrated ready-refer- 
ence book on the care and maintenance of 
all makes of motor trucks. 

This valuable book is not an 
advertising piece. It tries to sell 
you nothing. Nor is it for sale 
itself. It is available absolutely 
free to you because Studebaker 
wants to do everything possible 
to help the nation’s “food fights 
for freedom” program. 

Get your free copy of this 


handbook now and put your truck in shape 
for the long, hd job ahead of it. Remem- 
ber, there’s no charge —no obligation — just 
ask for “Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck” at any Studebaker dealer’s—or mail 
coupon below to Studebaker 
Truck Div., Dept. F-8, South 
Bend 27, Indiana,and your book 
will be mailed free and postpaid. 
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| Seudebaker Truck Division, Dept. F-8, | 

| Svwuth Bend 27, Indiana | 
Mail Farm Truck Maintenance book 

| free to 


| Name 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 
— multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 
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a hunted years. - 


Here at John Deere, we have walked step 
by step beside him and his forebears, down 
through those years, studying his problems 
and supplying his equipment needs. 

We know his inheritance. It is the kind 
that fits men for great accomplishments. 
In his veins flows the blood of men who 
tore a civilization from the wilderness with 
little more than bare hands; of women who 
forsook comforts to face unspeakable dan- 
gers and hardships. They were inspired by 
the same urge that is today giving the 
American Farmer strength in this hour of 
need—a vision of freedom and the will to 
build a better world. 


xn 


The farm has cradled the virtues and 
privileges that have brought into shining 
glory this home we call America. 

The might of America today is based upon 
that rich heritage of a farm-born culture 
that is dominant in our national life. It is 
in our blood. It is a sustaining factor in our 
philosophy of living. It is an unseen, guid- 
ing force in our daily activities. In this 
hour of national anguish and peril, it is 
the solid granite for our destiny to rest 
upon—the foundation of strength that no 
crisis can unfirm. 


x~*« re 


We understand the colossal task that con- 
fronts the American Farmer in this Battle 
for Food, upon which largely depends the 


very future of civilization. It is a gigantic 
demand upon his full resources of strength, 
skill, and courage. To provide enormous 
amounts of meat and farm produce with a 
limited supply of new farm machinery, to 
operate his farm with little or no help—this 
is an undertaking that might break a weak 
man or stampede a timid one. But the foun- 
dation is strong. The leaven of the spirit 
of the old pioneer stock is mighty. Just as his 
forefathers met the stubborn resistance of 
a dormant land, subdued its wildness, 
ordered its progress to bring forth a great 
nation, so, too, their sons will preserve its 
freedom and greatness. 


x * 


Yes, we have worked with him and his fore- 
fathers since the days of Martin Van Buren 
—when there were fewer than 18,000,000 
people in this country and only twenty- 
seven stars in the Field of Blue on Old Glory. 
It has taught us much. It has‘taught us to 
understand his needs and respect his judg¢- 
ment. And, it has given us a good idea of 
his capacity. That long backlog of intimate 
experience maintains our unshakeable faith 
—our absolute confidence that he will come 
through gloriously in his job of building 
the fortress of food defense in this momen- 
tous Fight for Freedom. 


®D) 
CECE 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURER OF QUALITY FARM 
EQUIPMENT FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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... And let White Lead keep your Farm 
in the Food Production Battle! 


last long too. Doesn't crack, scale 
and let the weather in and under. 
Doesn't have to be burned and 
scraped at repaint time. 

And today, in addition to the paste 
form, you can get the new ready- 





Years ago “the Little Corporal” 
said it: “An army marches on its 
stomach”. 


Today not only our armies but the 
le of all our allies depend on 
— the food you grow — for 
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crop goals. Nothing must knock 
your barns and other farm build- 
ings out of the fight. Only a time- 

roved paint can be trusted to 
oe them safe. 


To farmers who have kept tab on 
results, that means Dutch Boy 
White Lead. This tough, gleam- 
ing paint protection not only lasts 
long itself but makes buildings 


for a first coat with extra sealing, 
hiding and covering power (2) 
“Outside White’ — for a finish- 
ing coat with extra durability and 
smartness or for general use. 


Safeguard your farm machinery 
and metal too — with Dutch Boy 
Red Lead. White or Red, Dutch 
Boy Lead is “First choice for mak- 
ing things LAST”. 
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| for three to be comfortable on the buggy 


seat, so he led the horse, and they moved 


| slowly down the slope. Whitey had to be 





turned back again from his home gate, the 
rain poured, and there wasn’t any way to 
hurry. They crossed the wooden bridge, 
and Whitey went down the steep slope on 
the other side, moving as if he tried every 


| step before he trusted his weight on it. 


“He don’t like me to walk ahead,” Chet 
said, mumbling. He slipped, and caught a 
wheel to save himself, and Whitey came to a 
dead stop. “There isn’t much to walk on 
here. I guess I got to climb up behind you.” 

He bumped her while he clung to the 
back of the seat, and the reins slapped her 
hat, but she held her lips tight. No use 
ragging the boy. He was probably doing his 
best. Nothing lasts forever, she told herself. 
Endure and carry on. They came at last to 
the broken culvert, where Gunga Din waited. 
She moved Sister, now sleeping restlessly, 
onto the shelf behind the car seat, and 
propped her so she wouldn’t roll. The little 
girl would lie quiet, and she was out of pain, 
for awhile anyway. 

“Now I’ve got to back the car down hill 
until I can turn it around,” she told Chet. 
“It’s pretty steep, but it is safe enough. 
You walk behind, and shine my flashlight so 
I can keep the wheels close to the bank.” 

The water-laden bushes emptied down her 
neck as she leaned from the window back- 
ing. He warned her once, “You're getting 
pretty far from the bank.” Oh, stupid, stu- 
pid! What did it matter if she wabbled a 
little on the road? She ran the car forward 
a few feet to straighten it out, with an im- 
patience she could hardly control. Every 
move of the boy’s served to slow her down. 
She reached the turn-around, and once more 
was headed toward civilization. 


\f E’LL be all right now, 


thank you.” She tried to speak gently, know- 
ing her exasperation was unreasonable. “Here’s 
a candy bar. Phone the hospital in the morn- 
ing, and they’ll tell you how Sister is doing.” 

He took the candy. “I’m in charge of her. 
I got to come, too.” 

She set her lips and opened the door 
without a word. 

The town was tucked away in sleep as she 
parked at the hospital door. Dr. Worth was 
washing up after an operation, his face lined 
and weary. He lifted his eyebrows when she 
appeared before him in her dripping mackin- 
tosh and muddy rubber boots. “Good gra- 
cious, Miss Peck!” 

“I brought in the little Morgan girl from 
Spook Ridge. I think jt might be a strep 
infection.” 

“You made it in this rain?” His look 
warmed her. He carried the little girl into 
the surgery. Evangeline found Chet tagging 
after them. 

“Stay in the corridor,” she told him. 
“Don’t disturb the doctor.” 

Dr. Worth looked up at last. “I think we 
can save the arm,” he said. “You know your 
way around here. Prepare for a transfusion. Is 
that her brother out there? Test his blood.” 

She found Chet perched on a bench in the 
corridor, and she pierced a vein in his arm, 
and made her tests. The blood was satis- 
factory, and there was no time to lose. She 
went back to him, and explained about Sis- 
ter’s need for strength. And explained again, 
as he sat without answering. “You see, it’s 
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the blood that keeps you alive. She prob- 
ably didn’t have enough to start with, and 
this infection breaks it down. So if you'll 
give her yours, she will have strength to get 
well.” 

His absurd Adams’ apple moved. She 
thought he was going to refuse. What pov- 
erty of feeling lay under that blank exterior? 
Must she draw on the blood bank and per- 
haps rob some soldier on a battlefield? “Your 
mother left you in charge of her, didn’t she?” 
she reminded him, sternly. 

He answered then, swallowing. “Okay. How 
do I do it?” 

He was silent through the simple process, 
moving only when he was told to move, with 
his eyes following the blood through the 
glass tube, and shifting to Sister as the 
color came up pink in her face. When they 
were through, she gave him his orange juice, 
and he tried to get up, out of the way. He 
crumpled to his knees. “Golly!” she heard 
him whisper. “Golly!” When she looked 
again, he was gripping the back of a chair, 
holding himself up. “You through with me 
now?” 

Dr. Worth nodded, his fingers on Sister’s 


pulse. 

“Get into bed, son,” he said, kindly. “We 
can’t have you passing out on us. Pass 
Probably anemic or famished,” he added 


aside to the nurse. “No well kid would fold 
ip like that. He wouldn’t even know any- 
thing had happened.” 

Evangeline pointed the way across the 
corridor to a couch and a blanket in a wait- 
ing room. “T’ll tell Sister how much you did 
for her,” she promised. 

He didn’t meet her eyes. “Here, give her 
this.” He thrust half the chocolate bar into 
her hand. She would have followed him 
across to the bed, but Dr. Worth called, and 
she went back to the patient. She might as 
well finish the night here with Sister, she 
decided. 


EvancELInE wakened 
to the clatter of the night nurses, finishing 
their rounds before the morning shift came 
on. Sister was quietly asleep. A nurse darted 
in from the street, still in cape and galoshes. 
“Miss Peck! Where are you? The man 
that drives the newspaper truck told me to 
tell you he gave a lift to a boy last night 
about midnight, and the boy looked sick, and 
you ought to know.” 

“Who was it?” Evangeline was already 
thrusting into her rubber boots. 

“The Morgan boy from Spook Ridge,” 
the nurse said, whisking off her cape. “I’m 
to be sure and tell you he looked pretty 
sick.” 


Evangeline gave a hasty glance into the 
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TIP 


from Our Own 


FLEETS 





and Three Good Reasons... 
for Success 


As a timely tip from our own fleets, consider the fact that the FLUID 
DRIVE principle is used on some of our most important warships 
and Merchant Marine vessels just as Dodge used it in its late model 
cars—to cushion performance at all speeds, and to reduce mechanical 


wear and tear. 
s a . om 


Consider, also, the fact that, for the Navy and Merchant Marine, 
Dodge is in quantity production on two of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant items of fighting and navigation equipment. Dodge makes vital 
parts for the famous and deadly BOFORS anti-aircraft cannon. Dodge 
also supplies, in quantity production, the great SPERRY GYRO- 
COMPASS, for the dependable navigation of allied ships at sea. 


These wartime production jobs have required the utmost in preci- 
sion manufacture; they have taken Dodge craftsmanship to the scenes 
of invasion and victorious battle action in all parts of the world. 


The Dodge manufacturing record also 
for itself through the 275,000 
built military trucks produced 

for the armed fortes,—and through the 

continuous reports of Dodge car and 
truck owners at home. These reports 
emphasize extreme operating economy, 
wi gas consumption unusually low 
aud tire mileage exceptionally h. 
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“Gran’paw’s jinin-up — sez you gotta fight 
skunks with skunks.” 


JOIN UP FOR THE WAR ON GAS WASTE 


One big gun in the war on 
gas waste is Auto-Lite’s “Plug- 
Chek” Inspection Service. For 
you may increase your gas 
mileage as much as 12% with 
Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek,” ac- 
cording to tests conducted by 
the American Automobile 


Association. As simple an 
operation as cleaning and re- 
gapping your present spark 
plugs may be all that is neces- 
sary. If you need new plugs, 
insist on ignition engineered 
Auto-Lite’s. Get a “Plug-Chek” 
at your dealer’s. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 1 . Merchandising Division . OHIO 
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waiting room. The couch hadn’t even been 
slept on. “Of course he looked sick,” she 
snapped, exasperated again. “Why couldn’t 
he just do as he was told for once?” She 
snatched up her mackintosh and went sputter- 
ing down to the kitchen to beg, borrow or 
steal some red meat to take with her to 
Spook Ridge. “I've got to go trailing out 
there again,” she accused the cook. “Just to 
see if he is all right. And I’ve got a million 
things to do. Oh, is the coffee ready? Myra 
Campbell, you’re the most wonderful woman 
in the world. Certainly I'll have a bite of 
breakfast, and bless you all the day.” 

She went off, somewhat refreshed, and 
roared down the highway with a fine dis- 
regard for wartime deine rules. 


[ HE sun was brightening 


the sky behind her as she headed toward the 
hills. It had cleared, which was a little help, 
and the food was a help, too. It wasn’t quite 
daybreak. She turned into the gravel road 
with a vicious skid. The newspaper truck had 
set the boy down here around midnight, six 
hours ago. He was facing a climb of six 
miles or better in the black night. He 
couldn’t possibly make it home. He’d give up 
as soon as his weakness took hold. She 
kept a sharp lookout beside the road, but 
the miles crept by and there was no boy. 

She put Gunga Din into second for the 
climb. This hill, at least, should have stopped 
him, but it hadn’t. The dirt road was easier 
to find in the daylight, and the daylight dis- 
closed something else. 

The road was hung on the mountain side. 
It was, in fact, like a narrow shelf on a very 
high wall. The car seemed to scrouge of its 
own accord against the inner bank. She went 
into low gear, carefully. When she reached 
the turning place, she pulled in, and hung 
on to the wheel in something like panic. 
She’d backed down that pinstripe of a road 
in the darkness, not knowing there was an 
abyss below, but she certainly couldn’t do 
it in the daylight. She looked down on the 
tops of mighty trees that last night she 
had taken for saplings. The water, splashing 
through the broken culvert, fell a sheer 
thirty feet before it struck a rock and 

shattered into spray. 

Chet had known what the road was like, 
but he hadn’t said a word. She remembered 
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now. that he had walked in the darkness to 
save her from the discomfort of having him 
in the seat with her. 

Whitey and the buggy were ‘nowhere to 
he seen, so either the boy had made it safely 
this far, or the neighbor had returned from 
his hunting and taken the horse home. She 

id to know if Chet was safely home. She 
couldn’t leave it like this. She went swiftly 
across the bridge, and along the edge of the 
next hill. The neighbor’s cabin, where 
Whitey lived, showed in a cleared space 
among the evergreens. 


Tue last slope rose before 
her, and her lungs rebelled at the climb. She 
could only imagine what it must have been 
for the boy, staggering and stumbling home 
in the darkness. She was hurrying now, with 
in odd urgency, as if she must discover 
something gripping and vital in the Morgan 
cabin, something that had edged into her 
consciousness, and then escaped her. When 
she saw it, she would understand, but what 
it was she couldn’t guess. 

The yard was neat. She had to grant the 
Morgans that. The cabin stood square and 
true, its hand-squared logs tight under a 
shake roof. She saw the cedar tree, and 
remembered that Father Morgan lay there, 
forever at home. The cabin door opened into 
a roomy interior, and the early sunlight 
flooded it. The room was neat. Hand-woven 
rugs lay before stove and table. 

She crossed the room silently and looked 
into the bedroom at the boy. Chet was 
asleep, and no wonder. He did not waken 
when she felt his pulse and laid her hand 
momentarily on his forehead. He appar- 
ently had stood up well under his untimely 
exertion. His mother would be home at 
noon, she remembered. There was no use 
wakening him. She laid her package of meat 
on the clean oilcloth, and drew a paper 
toward her, framing a note in her mind. His 
mother must feed him the meat to replenish 
his strength. He would be all right in a day 
or two. The little girl was all right and in 
good hands. 


Tuere was writing on 
the sheet, and she bent closer. It was a note 
from Chet to his mother. “Dear Mom. I 
gave my Blood to sister. It is Blood that 
keeps you alive. He said to stay and pass out 
at the hospital, but I had to come home to 
pass out. Like Dad did. You remember Dad 
said if I behaved right I could be at his right 
hand. So you put me there, Mom. Sister 
will be allright, he said. Well, goodbye, 
Chet.” 

She reaa it twice, and let it fall from her 
fingers. She moved to the bedroom door to 
look again at the sleeping boy. Last night 
she had thought him inept, fumbling. Now, 
in the morning light, she saw sensitiveness 
in his young lips, character and strength in 
his thin face. She pulled the quilt up 
around his shoulders, and reached down 
another from a shelf. He probably had not 
eaten for many hours—that was why his 
knees had sagged in the hospital. His pulse 
was firm and regular. 

The young Lincoln was born and bred in 
a cabin, thought Evangeline. This kind is 
worth all it takes. Get back to work, Evan- 
geline Peck. Every minute counts when 
you're dealing with the lives of heroes. 

She pulled the door shut benina her 
quietly, and set off down the hill. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


 ] 


Selling Christmas trees developed into quite a business for former 4-H’er 
Gene Hanson. Christmas 1943 found Gene in the service, but his father 
(third from right) and his mother (third from the left) carried on. 


CASH FROM s$Yes, you can have your 
XMAS TREES cake and eat it too. The 

experience of Gene 
Hanson, Erie county, New. York, proves it. 

It was December, 1938, and Gene, like 
many an American boy, was wondering what 
he should get his parents for Christmas. At 
last he found it—a lovely chair. How nice 
it would look in their home! He must get 
it, but how? The price was far more than he 
had. 

He thought of a planting of 1000 Scotch 
Pine and Norway Spruce trees he had started 
as a 4-H reforestation project seven years 
earlier. Those trees were his “cake.” 

As early as 1936, when the trees were only 
five years old, motorists had stopped during 
the pre-Christmas season and asked if the 
trees were for sale. But Gene had become 
so attached to the trees he couldn’t bear to 


| part with a single one, despite the advice 
of his father and others that they would 


have to be thinned or else grow out of shape. 
“T suppose I could sell some of my Christmas 
trees,” he thought, “but they’re like old 
friends! Still, I gotta have money to buy that 


| chair.” 


Once his mind was made up, Gene en- 


| listed the aid of some of his school chums 


to act as “sandwich men” and advertise trees 
for sale. Result: more than $40 worth of 
trees sold in the next few days, and of course 
the folks got the new chair. 

Such was .the beginning of a profitable 
business. In late November, the following 
year (1939) he inserted this advertisement 
in his home-town weekly paper: “Christmas 
Trees! How about Christmas trees from Han- 
son’s again this year? Pick your own tree. 
We will cut it while you wait! Gene Hanson, 
Lake View Road, Hamburg.” 

Perhaps it was the appeal of choosing 
their own tree, and the “we cut while you 
wait” feature, that attracted large numbers 
of people. Or it may have been, as one city 
man (the Hanson place is near Buffalo) 


said, “Why this is just like being back home 
on the farm and going out to the woods for 
the best-looking tree I can find!” Gene 
netted $180.20 for his efforts in 1939. 

Then he decided to go to college, and 
again the trees came to his help, with cash 
for school expenses. The 1940 holiday season 
brought in $228.50; in 1941, trees brought 
$164.50. 

Although Gene didn’t advertise in 1942, 
still many customers came, and he sold 
$75.15 worth of trees that year. In 1943, 
orders added up to more than $200. When 
trees are ordered weeks in advance (as is 
often the case), a waterproof tag (bearing 
the purchaser’s name, and address and date 
of delivery) is attached to the tree selected. 

Gene Hanson graduated from Cornell last 
spring with a degree in agriculture, and is 
now a commissioned lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. His mother, who has worked with 
him constantly on his trees, is carrying on. 
“We've enjoyed this work no end,” she says, 
“and we hope that it may give other boys 
and girls an idea as to earning money to 
further some plan of theirs.” 

Aside from the actual selling at holiday 
time there was little work involved. The first 
two years white dry beans were planted be- 
tween the rows of trees and cultivated. After 
that the trees received no special attention. 
There was no waste in the business—‘*No 
Buy,.no cut,” as Mrs. Hanson puts it, “and 
the trees would still be growing to be sold 
the next year.” 


FLORIDA BOYS F.F.A. mem- 
OPERATE A FARM bers at Semi- 
nole High 
School, Sanford, Florida, have a unique op- 
portunity to put their classroom study into 
practice. The school owns a 28-acre tract of 
land which is used as a demonstration farm 
for the Future Farmers. 
The farm was started with three acres 
in 1926. Present operations include three 
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MODEL 12—Designed and 
balanced for tractor use. 
Easily handled; quickly 
hooked up, Eighty-five 
bushel capacity. 


MANURE IS A TWO BIL- 
LION DOLLAR PRODUCT. 
WORTH MORE THAN THE 
ENTIRE U.S. WHEAT CROP 


Always remember — manure is one of your most valuable 
farm products. But you can't get the complete fertility out 
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. These distinguished spreaders are adding materially to ; 
. wartime food production. If you need a new spreader or 
lay any other NEW IDEA machine, see your NEW IDEA dealer. 
rst Should he be unable to supply it, he will gladly help you 
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de Contains charts and figures on value of manure pro- 
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Pickers, Husker-Shredders, Hand Shellers, 
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ivr those who CAN! 


So long as Americans— 


CAN and Will Produce More Arms 
CAN and Will Buy More Bonds 

| CAN and Will Conserve 

| CAN and Will Work Together 

| | | CAN and Will Produce More Food 








\ —Victory will continue to be ours. 




















ee make the tools essential for food 
production, for construction and main- 
tenance of farm and home, is the business 
of True Temper. 






For over 100 years, True Temper crafts- 
men have discharged this obligation well. 
Today’s True Temper Tools excel in qual- 
ity, value, and utility to a degree never 
before achieved, any and all tools made 
for farm, garden and home. The supply of 
these fine tools for 1944 may be limited, so 
we suggest you conserve the tools you have 
and buy only necessary new tools. 













For Your Victory Garden 


This 100-page True Temper Garden 
Book is full of down-to-earth directions on 
how to grow more and better vegetables. 
Write for a copy today—please enclose 9c 
to cover postage and wrapping costs. 
Address The Makers of True Temper 
Products, Cleveland, Ohio. 














TRUE TEMPER PrRooucrs 


STEEL GOODS + SHOVELS + AXES + HAMMERS + HATCHETS + SCYTHES 
HEDGE AND PRUNING SHEARS + FISHING RODS AND BAITS 


MADE BY THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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acres of overhead irrigated truck-crop land, 
two acres tiled muck land, three acres im- 
proved woodland, three acres improved pas- 
ture land, and ten acres of feed-crop land. 
There are also 250 White Leghorn hens, 20 
fattening hogs, two purebred sows, a pure- 
bred dairy cow and one mule. A full line of 
tractor equipment is on hand, all either built 
or rebuilt in the F.F.A. farm shop. 

\{ meat-curing plant with a capacity of 
5,000 pounds of meat was built in 1931 from 
chapter funds. Members do custom butcher- 
ing and cure meats for Seminole ‘county 
farmers. Average volume is around nine tons 
of meat a year, with about $300 profit (used 
for furthering chapter activities) going into 
the chapter treasury. 

The muck and overhead irrigated land is 
rented to boys who can not conduct projects 
at home. The $60 an acre rental includes 
land, irrigation, use of equipment, and mule 
labor. All seed, plants, fertilizer, and spray 
materials are bought co-operatively. The 
truck land not rented is used for training 
boys in truck crop practices. 

Feed-crop land produces feed for the live- 
stock on the farm, and the woodland is 
used to teach reforestation and provide’ fire- 
wood and smokehouse wood for the meat- 
curing plant. 

All profits from the raising of crops goes 
back into improving the land or building up 
the livestock. The main goal is not making 
money, although, as Advisor Alex R. Johnson, 
instructor since 1928, points out: “The farm 
serves to provide training in special skills 
and improved practices through actual dem- 
onstration. It also provides facilities for boys 
who do not have them at home.” 


4-H CALF Denver’s 1944 National 
SCRAMBLE Western Stock Show held 

last month, was “bigger 
and better than ever” in the words of the 
management. Feature attractions included 
the annual “Catch-it-and-you-can-have-it” 
calf scramble. Calves donated by interested 
individuals are turned loose in the arena, 
and 4-H~boys (two for each calf), armed 
with halters, start the scramble, object being 
to capture a calf, halter it, and lead it from 
the arena. The 4-H’er in the photo below 
seems to be having quite a tussle, but he got 
his calf “for free.” 


John A. Rohlf 


Photo Radio Station KOA 
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FARM PESTS 


CASTOR Long talked about as a source 
TOXINS of insecticide, the castor bean 

plant has finally gone to work 
at the job. A spray carrying castor toxins 
(active element is ricin) is being used on 
citrus crops in Florida. 

One of the big users is the Alcoma Associa- 
tion (not a co-op), which has 30,000 acres 
of citrus and reports good results with the 
spray. ‘ 

Reports from this and other Florida groves 
show that the castor spray is effective in 
control of various kinds of scale insects. On 
purple scale, for instance, they have secured 
a kill ranging from 88.4% to 93.5%; on red 
scale, from 90.5% to 97%. Combined with 
cryolite, the castor spray has shown promise 
in control of vegetable insects. 

Boosters for the castor insecticide also 
claim growths stimulation of plants to which 
the material is applied. 

A potato grower in Maine, after using 
castor spray on his 1943 crop, reports that 
he had control of net necrosis—also that the 
plants did not blight, and he had earlier 
maturity and higher yields. His crop aver- 
aged 166 barrels per acre on 50 acres. “Many 
of the large growers are all for this new spray 
material”, says he. 








PRE-TREATED You may now buy 
SEEDS seeds pre-treated with 

fungicides (to control 
seed-borne diseases) and have them delivered 
through the mail. The seed houses may now 
mail treated seed, thus insuring better 
growth» of plants. This new ruling by the 
Postmaster General was made at the request 
of the American Phytopathological Society, 
which pointed out that fungicidal treatments 
are necessary for prevention of diseases that 
frequently reduce yields as much as 70%; 
also, pre-treating will make the existing sup- 
ply of fungicides go farther than if each 
gardener treated his own seeds. 


NEW FUMIGANT An answer to the 
FOR NEMATODES control of | soil- 

sheltered nema- 
todes may lie in a new fumigant, a petroleum 
by-product, under test by the Department of 
Agriculture. Originally used by pineapple 
planters in Hawaii to contro] nematode pests, 
the preparation called “BD” has been tested 
on various crops in several sections of the 
country with encouraging results. 

Chemically it consists of a mixture of 
dichloropyrolene and dichloropropane (those 
words alone ought to scare the nematodes to 
death) and its cost is claimed to be much 
less than the best chemical previously used 
for the purpose—the tear gas, chloropicrin. 
Tests show that it may produce equal or 
better results, that it is non-inflammable, not 
too obnoxious, easy to apply, and not dan- 
gerous except ‘that it irritates the skin unless 
washed off soon, 

The cost of the best familiar soil fumi- 
gants are too expensive except for greenhouse 
work. If “DD” lives up to advance billing 
it seems probable that its lower cost may 
make it practical for many other crops. The 
liquid “DD” is applied in holes driven into 
the soil, or as an emulsion sprinkled on the 
surface. Nematodes cause great damage to 


* plants, particularly the “nemas” causing root 


disease. 











Now...He Shoots For Freedom 


Life began at ten for Bill, strutting out with his first Winchester 
and a pocketful of Western Super-X long range .22’s! Sure those 
two big leaping jackrabbits caught him “flat-footed”, but it 
didn’t matter! He’d do better next time—and he did. 


Today, instead of shooting for fun, Bill is shooting for Freedom 
—and doing a great job of it. Out on the training ranges, and 
in the front lines getting the range of the enemy, millions of men 
like Bill are making good use of the military cartridges Western 
is producing for them, 


They know how Western ammunition shoots and are looking 
forward to the days when they can hunt game in peaceful fields 
and woods at home, with Western Super-X and Xpert ammuni- 
tion... Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois. 


Farmers’ War on Pests 
Saves Crops and Protects Game 


Your pest control activities have always paid 
dividends. While reducing crop damage you 
protect the supply of upland game. Sports- 
men everywhere are grateful for your efforts. 


When we can again manufacture peacetime 
cartridges and shot shells, you will find it 
well worth while to insist on getting Super-X 
and Xpert—World Champion Ammunition. 








WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES e« SHOT SHELLS e TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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PRING RANGE* IN FUL-O-PEP 
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on of vitamins, tender, young unjointed 
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HEALTHY, ROBUST CALVES for herd re- 
placements are needed today more than ever 
before. That's why so many dairymen are 
turning from whole milk feeding to vitamin- 
rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter to help them 
raise sturdy, rugged calves. They find the 
calves are growthier, their coats smoother, 
and there are fewer “heavy middles.”’ Also 
they usually have less trouble from scours 
and digestive upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves, because it is built 
around wholesome, nourishing oatmeal, na- 
ture’s prize grain for sound growth and 
development. What’s more, Ful-O-Pep is 
fortified with special vitamin rich sources 
such as Concentrated Spring Range, Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 

By raising calves on Ful-O-Pep much of 
the whole milk once used for calf feeding 
may now be saved for human food. One 
pound of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter saves up to 
10 pounds of whole milk in feeding calves. 
Many dairymen find they may save as much 


as 75% of the milk once used in feeding 
calves by switching to Ful-O-Pep. See your 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer today for more informa- 
tion about Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


FREE CALF BOOK 


Many valuable chapters on care 
and feeding of young calves. 
Tells how you may raise good 
calves, and save up to $25 to 
$30 on rearing costs. This book 
is free. . . write today. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es es ee ee oe 
| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
| Dept. C-55, Chicago 4, Illinois 
| Please rush free and postpaid my copy of the 

new 1944 illustrated Ful-O-Pep book which 
| tells how I can raise good calves with a min- 
| imum of whole milk. 


SAVEMIK 
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In March, plant seeds of tomatoes, 
peppers and such in boxes indoors, 


EIGHT * Gardeners are asked by 
ESSENTIALS H. W. Hochbaum. chair- 
man of the national vic- 
tory garden committee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to raise two million 
more gardens this year than in 1943. He 
gives eight ways to increase garden yields: 
1. “Plant more vacant lot, community and 
industrial plant gardens. 

2. “Plan gardens to produce all summer 
and late into the fall. 

3. “Prepare garden soil early and thor- 
oughly for greater production. 

4. “Control bugs and diseases when they 
first appear; use disease-resistant varieties 
of plants; eliminate weeds. 

5. “Water, don’t sprinkle, gardens. Com- 
munity garden committees have a respon- 
sibility in making more water supplies avail- 
able for victory gardeners next year. 

6. “Many victory gardeners could enlarge 
their gardens. A garden of only 500 square 
feet, while better than nothing is small. 
Three or four times that size should be the 
goal for city gardens, and a half acre or 
more for farm gardens. 

7. “Plant more green and leafy vegetables, 
yellow vegetables and tomatoes to supply 
enough vitamins A and C and lime and iron. 

8. “Suburban homesteads and farms should 
plant more fruit for home consumption, both 
fresh and preserved.” 


WOMEN’S Ministers aren’t the only 
GARDENS ones who can have good 

gardens. That’s what Mrs. 
G. G. Williams (Pennsylvania) must have 
thought after reading about Oscar Denney’s 
garden in December Farm Journal. 

Mrs. Williams wrote the Garden Editor in. 
January: “I am a woman of 75, a diabetic, 
and need outdoor exercise. I had a plot 20 x 
120 plowed last spring and made a garden 
for our family of three—myself, my daughter 
and her husband. 

“We began to use radishes, lettuce and 
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onions on May. 16. From then on, we had a 
succession of fresh vegetables until December 
23, when we used the last tomatoes. I had 
set out some late plants which were just 
coming into full bearing at the first frosts. 
I pulled up the stalks, hung them in the 
cellar, and as the fruit ripened, we stored 
it in the refrigerator. This not only saved 
canning, but they were delicious as salad. 
“We still have cabbage in the cool cellar, 
and salsify and parsnips in the ground to be 
dug during the winter thaws. We gave ap- 
proximately $5 worth of fresh vegetables to 
the neighbor whose lot we used; and we 
sold enough to pay for one load of fertilizer. 


In addition, we canned about 200 quarts of 
tomatoes, carrots, peas, beans, etc. In this 
amount were 30 quarts of green soybeans. 


“T did all of the garden work except plow- 
ing. This year I plan to plant more late 
crops, especially Chinese cabbage and sal- 
sify.” 

Another successful garden, reported by 
J. R. Hepler, is that of Mrs. Mary Beggs, 
New Hampshire. Mrs. Beggs, who is 76 
years old, grew the following amounts of 
vegetables on a community plot: 

Tomatoes, 6 bushels; potatoes, 5 bushels; 
beets, 1 peck; Swiss chard, 1 peck; squash, 
100 pounds; cucumbers, 1 bushel; turnips, 
11% bushels; carrots, 2 bushels; string beans, 
14 bushel; onions, 4 pounds; corn, 60 ears; 
cabbage, 36 heads. 

At retail prices these vegetables were 
worth $44.90. Not included in the list were 
lettuce and radishes, Mrs. Beggs canned 
150 jars of vegetables. 


MAMMOTH Your biggest tomato will 
TOMATOES have to go some to beat 

these: Josef Hofer, on 
Long Island, had one last year that weighed 
27 ounces, U. T. Cox, Ohio, had one that 
weighed two pounds (32 ounces), - which 
sold for 25 cents. “This was an orange- 
colored variety a stranger gave me 12 years 
ago,” says Mr. Cox. 

S. E. Angle, Virginia, says he had two 
tomatoes, growing on the same stem, that 
weighed three pounds. They were Ponderosa. 

Daisy Girton, Pennsylvania, says her hus- 
band had two tomato plants last year that 
grew 14 feet high, and sends a snapshot of 
her husband on top of a step-ladder picking 
tomatoes from the top branches, “Two plants 
produced four bushels, some weighing two 
to three pounds each,” she says. 


GARDEN A crude cold frame con- 
MAILBAGE § structed in a ditch bank 
helped Mrs. Beula Jack- 
son, Geneva county, Alabama, to get these 
results with 40 cents’ worth of tomato seed: 
Six months after planting ,she reported 
$30 worth of plants and $8.14 worth of 
tomatoes sold, 87 quarts canned, and vines 
in the garden with four bushels of ripe 
tomatoes. She kept 600 plants for herself 
and gave away 250 plants, in addition to 
the $30 worth sold. 

“A Beginner in gardening should con- 
sult some successful gardener near him if in 
doubt about varieties,” writes G. H. Graham, 
Nebraska. “What the catalogs say is all 
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@ Your old barn can again fight 
rain, snow, sleet and wind—like a 
champion! All it needs is a new 
covering of Stonewall Board. Then 
you'll have a barn that will last for 
many years, and will give even bet- 
ter protection for livestock, crops 
and equipment than when it was 
first built. 


Stonewall is made of imperish- 
able asbestos-cement. It’s perma- 
nent, weathertight, fireproof, and 
requires no painting. No special 
skill needed to apply it ... the big 
4’ x 8’ sheets saw, drill, and nail just 
like ordinary building board, and 
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The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Fi,3 
L] Send illustrated book on maintenance of barns and other farm buildings. 4 


Name 


RUBEROID’S 


STONEWALL 


(C1 Send folder describing plans for small farm structures. 
( Give name of nearest Ruberoid dealer. 





ars! 


FIREPROOF! 





go easily and quickly right over old, 
cracked sidewalls. It’s strong, attrac- 
tive, weatherproof, vermin-proof, 
termite-proof, rotproof, rustproof. 
You can get Stonewall in any 
quantity —right now! No priorities. 
Renew your barn now with low-cost, 


quickly applied Stonewall! 


Also used widely for 
smaller farm buildings 


Stonewall Board is the perfect 
material for brooders, hog-houses, 
poultry feeders and other small 
buildings. Free booklets and help- 
ful plans available. Use the coupon.| 








Address 








Town County 
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STARLINE BAR 


Like today’s war plants, your cows are working for you 
eday and night. But your cows work all the shifts — 
they don’t quit producing milk when the whistle blows. 
Those hours when they’re in the barn — they'll keep 
healthier and produce more if your barn is equipped 
‘ater Bowls, Litter Carriers, 
Ventilating Equipment and other Starline facilities. In 
a Starline Barn your cows will pay you for their 
This year more Starline Barn Equipment is avail- 
able with time and labor saving features Originated, Pat- 
ented and Perfected FIRST by Starline. Look to your 
Authorized Starline Dealer for your needs or write direct. 


Buy War Bonds Now! 


with Starline Arch Stalls, W 


time.” 


STARLI 


DEPT. A-8, HARVARD, ILLINOIS e 


Leaders for nearly 60 years in Barn Equipment Improvements 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


IS NOTHING NEW 
TO "STARLINE NELLIE’’ 






‘'Starline Dan Your 
Barn Equipment Man 
Gets What you Need 
if Anyone Can.'' 
More equipment now 
available through 
Government Order. 


““over- 




















EASIER, QUICKER SAWING - for 






(e@ Lumber or Firewood 
> — A Vid Sawing lumber or firewood, your 
; be — 


own or your neighbors’, is easier, 
quicker with the No. 100 H&Z 
Combination Saw. Use it as a 
tractor attachment or stationary 
saw frame. Immediate shipment 
to farmers. See your dealer or 
write us. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., 100 Valley St., Belleville, Pa. 














FRUIT TREES 


SEEDS — BERRY PLANTS — ORNAMENTALS 
Lowest Prices Possible. Highest Grade Stock, 
Guaranteed to Satisfy. Farm, Flower, and Gar- 
den Seed. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, etc.; in fact, 

our 1944 Catalog has everything /¢ 

for Garden, Farm and Lawn. Re, 


“Ar, &¢ 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 4 











Box 17, Geneva, Ohio 











; Fsune's WAYAHEAD has Big Red 
Fruit ripe as early as July 4th. Lib- 
eral paket (enough to grow 200 
, Plants), 10c; in Canada, 20c. Seeds 
enclosed in 10¢ Coupon vet which 
mar) be be applied on on sny ‘uture orders. 
are famous for 


* hie pat and ‘Gepentabilitg, 
Fi > Our beauties colored catalog of bargains in 
RE Shrubs and Bulbs. HYBRID 
see CORN VICLAND OATS. 
J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept. 25, Randolph, Wisconsin 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our FREE Berry-Book Tells about All of 
the best Varieties and How To Grow Them. 
W. F. Allen Company, 31 Oak St., Salisbury, Md. 
































Scientifically SHAPED... 
INSURES PROPER HEALING OF MILK DUCT 


Teat injuries are critical. The cow’s value may be 
destroyed unless the milk duct is held in correct 
natural shape during healing. Smooth, flexible, 
ivory-like Bag Balm Dilators are shaped to the 
normal milk-duct contours and will not dissolve, 
come apart or slip out during use. 


CANNOT ABSORB PUS INFECTION 
or snag tender tissues. Fluted sides carry in sooth- 
ing, healing ointment. Sterilized dilators, packed 
in antiseptic ointment, 60¢ at feed dealers, drug 
and general stores. Accept no substitute. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., DEPT. 5-104, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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right as far as it goes, but it doesn’t always 
go far enough. 

“For instance, head lettuce may be a 
great Crop in New York or Colorado, but be 
a failure over most of the Great Plains; 
melons that require a long season in the 
South are not the best variety to plant in 
the North. To buy seeds without consider- 
ing this matter is to invite failure. In addi- 
tion to the seed catalog, get a good garden- 
making bulletin from your county agent or 
state agricultural college.” 

Ohiogold 1 is a new yellow hybrid sweet 
corn available to Ohio gardeners for trial 
this year. In small-scale trials for three years 
in several states this hybrid has rated almost 
without exception as sweeter and more fla- 
vorful than any other sweet corn. At Colum- 
bus in a three-year comparison with Golden 
Cross Bantam, Ohiogold 1 yielded 18% 
more, was sweeter, and was six days later. 
The ears of Ohiogold 1 are long and bear 
12 to 14 rows of medium-depth, yellow 
kernels that are tender and sweet. 

2,000 Gardeners who grew food on the 
property of the Burlington Lines last year 
have been invited to come again and help 
fill the nation’s food basket in 1944, There 
are 25,000 acres of right-of-way and other 
railroad land suitable for gardens along the 
Burlington’s 11,000 miles in 13 states. 


THE FARM The farm fruit garden 
FRUIT PATCH of a dozen to 20 fruit 

trees, and about 200 
berry plants and bushes, can take care of 
the needs of a good-sized family, and also 
leave odds and ends to sell along with the 
eggs from time to time for what I have heard 
called “chicken money,” although the chick- 
ens never get it! 

Because the farm fruit garden is an ad- 
junct to the farm home, it needs a very 
considerable variety, and that means many 
kinds but not many of a kind. It also means 
interplanting, so that instead of a little apple 
orchard or a little crop of pears or plums 
or peaches or cherries, these are so planted 
that in between, while they are growing 
to maturity, the small fruits (strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants and goose- 
berries) are comfortably grown. 

Apples may well frame the fruit patch. 
In the East, dwarf trees on the Malling 
understock could tend to early maturity and 
easier cropping. This apple frame can pro- 
vide an agreeable succession. Either the 
old Early Harvest or the better Yellow 
Transparent should provide the first pies. 
Then may come Wealthy and McIntosh, fol- 
lowed by Gravenstein, Golden Delicious, and 
winter apples like Delicious, Jonathan, Wine- 
sap. 

The farm women will want both peaches 
and plums, probably interplanted with the 
apples, so that while the apple trees are 
coming to maturity, there can be peach pie 
and plum preserves. It is poor business in a 
farm home to do without cherry pies, to 
start which Early Richmond and the Mor- 
ellos can serve. For the sake of the children, 
the great old Black Tartarian and other 
large-fruited sweet cherries can be permitted 
to grow to full size. 

The desirable plums need to be in two 
types, one of which, the Burbank, must be 
planted several of a kind to insure fertiliza- 
tion. The older type, from which the farm 
women will get “Green Gages” and purple 
plums, are also needed. 
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To be without pears is unthinkable. There 
must be the old Bartlett, and certainly the 
delicious Seckel, which comes earlier, and 
preferably now the really Early Seckel. 

In my own fruit experience these tree 
fruits have been thoughtfully planted upon 
a plan which would encourage interplanting 
with the necessary small fruits between the 
young trees. This means, I hope, -an abun- 
dance of strawberries, among which I ven- 
ture to mention one of the double-purpose 
“everbearing” strawberries which gives an 
early crop, and then comes along in late 
summer with a second crop (provided it 
doesn’t have to fight for its life with weeds 
and is supplied with enough manure or 
fertilizer). 

The main strawberry crop could be what 
the nearest nurseryman proposed, and after 
the start the farm women will have no 
‘rouble in keeping up a supply of plants 
from their own or their neighbor’s runners. 
({s I would see it, these had better be 
potted so that the strawberry garden may 
be renewed and even moved without any 
difficulty. 


Raspberries and Currants 


4 mosaic-resistant, high flavored, early 
red raspberry, Indian Summer, gives its fine 
first crop and a scanty but desirable fall 
crop. Your nurseryman knows of black rasp- 
berries that are blight-resistant. Blackberries 
belong near the garden fence before they 
get into the pies, and of this fruit there are 
many sorts, any two of which im a half: 
dozen plants each will do the business. For 
one variety, Eldorado will do. 

If currants can be obtained without quar- 
antine difficulties, and gooseberries as well, 
they should have a place in this farm fruit 
garden. There are several new hybrid fruits, 
one of which, the boysenberry, has tre- 
mendous plants, and bears a lot of fruit by 
no means as good as it ought to be. 

Not to be neglectful, I must mention that 
grapes are a necessity. The old Concord 
and its white sister Niagara give a good 
start, but the richly flavored Brighton to 
me is a necessity, and to indulge the farm 
folks I would add another red grape in 
Lindley or Agawam. 

Above all, the thing I want to set up most 
effectively is that if a farm fruit garden is 
to be a good fruit garden it must be on good 
soil, must be fenced to keep livestock out, 
and needs care at the beginning and care 
all the time. With no care at all there will 
be some fruit; with some care there will be 
better fruit. 

J. Horace McFarland 








“You don’t look busy—would you care 
to give a pint of blood while you’re 
waiting ?” 





Ay 1944, United States farms, which 
have so ably met the food production 
goals of these war years, will be 
planted to 380 million acres of crops 
. - - 16 million more than in 1943! 


Farm equipment and machinery 
will play a vital role in this — the 
greatest food production program in 
farm history. And the limited sup- 
ply of new machinery and tools 
suggests three words on how your 
“work-power” can help beat the man- 
power shortage — to raise even more 


in*44, 1.Care! 2. Share! 3. Repair! 


CARE — Frequent, regular check-ups 
and adjustments will help keep ma- 
chinery operating. For example, on 
your “Caterpillar” Diesel observe 
your Operator’s Instruction Book. 
Be sure to use the right lubrication 
at the right time at the right place. 
Make routine adjustments at recom- 
mended intervals. For expert inspec- 
tion of operating parts, call in a 
trained “Caterpillar” service man. 


SHARE — Planning ahead may enable 


you and your neighbors to share the 








use of special machines and imple- 
ments more than ever. If you own a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor, for ex- 
ample, you probably know well that 
this tractor is built for day-and-night 
operation — month after month.. 
Many a food-producer puts 4000, 
5000 or more hours on one of these 
Diesels annually — year after year! 


REPAIR— Planning ahead for re- 

airs saves your time and means the 
feast possible “time out” for your 
“Caterpillar” Diesel. Call your 
“Caterpillar” dealer and arrange a 
convenient date. A skilful inspec- 
tion will enable him to tell what 
repair work is needed—and whether 
any new parts are required. Neces- 
sary parts should be ordered well 
in advance. 

If you need a new “Caterpillar” 
Diesel for war-essential work, your 
“Caterpillar” dealer will be glad to 
advise you on how to apply for one. 
And if you can’t obtain a new ma- 
chine, he will go the limit to keep 
your old equipment running. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Yan. TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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THAT FATTENS THE FARMER 


The simple fact that employed people 
eat better sums up the relation of farm in- 
come to city jobs. 

The more farmers there are who can afford the 
promised fruits of postwar factories, the more 
industrial employees there will be who are able 
to buy the fruits of the farm. 

This is a truism which applies both to farmers 
and to all who make things for farmers. 

A lot of things can be done to make farms more 
profitable. Many of them can be done with Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

It has high resistance to corrosion. It is non- 
toxic and does not flavor or discolor food. It is 
light in weight. 

Furthermore, since so much aluminum has been 
produced, it can be counted on before too long to 
lend a hand on the agricultural front. 

This means the farmer may soon have wheel 
rims that don’t rust. Screens and fences which 


require no painting—nor protection against barn- 
yard acids. Sanitary, long-lasting hardware, dairy 
equipment, feed troughs and tools. 

And—any moving or movable equipment made 
with Alcoa Alloys combines lightness with 
strength. This saves work. In gasoline engines 
it saves fuel. Aluminum transmission lines bring 
electricity to the farm cheaply. 

The billets of Alcoa Aluminum shown in our 
illustration are the raw material for some of these 
applications. 

Imagineering these billets for the benefit of 
farmers involves a lot more than taking advan- 
tage of the new availability and low price of Alcoa 
Aluminum. It calls for imagination; then engi- 
neering—both aimed at creating buy-power, for 
industry and for agriculture. 

To get the assistance of long experience in the 
application of aluminum is one of the best reasons 





for specifying Alcoa. 
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HE discussion at the Baxter supper 

table that night had been hot and 

heavy. It had raced from willow trees 

at timber-line, to pines in Pennsylvania, to 

a brown paper plat on the Baxter wall. 

That plat in time would locate every tree 
on the Baxter farm in Minnesota. 

For me it was a memorable evening. My 
hosts talked about trees in the same tone of 
affectionate familiarity with. which they 
would have discussed the collie in the cor- 
ner or the Guernseys in the barn. Yet two 
years ago, Hazel confessed, they hardly knew 
a peach from a pine. 

It was Roy who started it. Roy is in the 
Aleutians now. He was “taking forestry” at 
the University, loved trees, started the “plat.” 
Two years ago Hazel took it down from his 
bedroom wall, tacked it up in the dining 
room. From the State Conservation Com- 
mission and Agricultural Extension offices 
she rustled bulletins; with the help of a 
librarian, she located books. (Emerson and 
Weed’s Our Trees, and How To Know Them, 
they loved and bought; Matthews’s Field 
Book of American Trees and Shrubs, they 
discovered Roy had; the new Home Library 
Edition Complete Guide to North American 
Trees, only 69 cents, she wishes she had.) 


























By Grace Mclirath Ellis 


“Anyone,” she explained to me, “who can 
identify and label a tree gets to locate it 
on the plat and mark it with his initials.” 
There are 190 trees (29 varieties) now cir- 
cled, 150 more (estimated) to go. 

In a time which might otherwise have been 
marked mostly by work, tension, and worry 
this tree hobby has given the Baxters some- 
thing to do together, something to enliven 
spare time, something valuable to remem- 
ber long after the war is done. 

What are other farm folks doing to ease 
the tensions of a wartime winter? Are 
others, like the Baxters, discovering their 
minds and hearts need vitaminizing, too? 

At a mid-west gathering of farm folks re- 
cently, I asked questions, and learned that: 


Reading Aloud Has Come Back 


Not the old-fashioned expounding of long- 
winded romances, but the spontaneous shar- 
ing of today’s -books—books that are alive, 
and real! Whether it’s one of the little 
books (Willkie’s One World, Hilton’s The 
Story of Dr. Wassell), a book of family life 
(Partridge’s Excuse My Dust, Medearis’s 


WIRE. 





Big Doc’s Girl) or a fat anthology (new col- 
lection of old favorites), it will have bits to 
interest everyone. 

“We kept Alexander Woollcott’s As You 
Were, by the breakfast table,” said a mother 
of a WAC. “We read favorites, argued about 
them, underlined bits, and sent the book on 
to Sarah. She loved it. Now we're on Coffin’s 
Primer For America.” 

“Our young folks have worn the covers 
off My Poetry Book,” said another. “We 
started reading turn-about, Saturday nights. 
Dad joined in. Then my brother-in-law. 
Now the whole family takes part.” 

If you can’t borrow a book from a li- 
brary, say these women, buy one. Start 
with a good anthology (Best Loved Poems 
of the American People). Add a biography 
(Holt’s George Washington Carver, story of 
the great negro agriculturist, or Rizk’s 
Syrian Yankee—everyone loves this). Then 
try an appealing juvenile (Wright’s Summer 
at Buckhorn). Books like these are a life- 
time investment—they'll be read as long as 
they last. 

About books on the war, opinions differ. 
Seagrave’s Burma Surgeon, Carl Glick’s 
Three Times 1 Bow, and Lippmann’s U. S. 

(Continued on page 79) 









"_ ALSO THOSE MINERALS. 
OUR GUEST COOK SHOWS HOW. 
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Mrs. M. K. Zimmerman of Montgomery county, Pa., and three-year-old Suzanne spend a day in our Farm Kitchen 


By Miriam Williams 


F YOU want meals with every bit of the 

good left in them, take a few tips from 

attractive Mrs. M. K. Zimmerman of 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, who has 
just spent a day as Guest Cook in our Farm 
Kitchen. 

Some women work like all possessed to 
grow a lot of vegetables and fruits and put 
them into jars or lockers or storage bins. 
Then they throw away from 10% to 50% of 
the value in that same food. 

It’s a fact, proven by tests, that you can 
peel away, soak away, drain away, and cook 
away so much flavor and vitamins and min- 
erals that you might as well have put up 
less in the beginning. 

You’ve probably heard that before, but 
maybe it sounded like rules from a book 
written by experts in stiff white uniforms. 
What you want to know is: “Just how does a 
busy woman apply those rules?” 

Well, Mrs. Zimmerman has some of the 
answers, as worked out from her own expe- 
rience, and they are O.K.’d by authorities. 

She is a busy farm woman, with a husky 
dairy-farmer husband, a young daughter (and 
another member of the family expected this 
spring.) Like you, she hasn’t time for any 
theories which won’t work. (We _ heard 
about her first from the extension service 
folks at Pennsylvania State College, and then 
from Miss Ethel Beadles, who is Montgomery 
county Home Demonstration Agent.) 

When I asked Mrs. Zimmerman what she 
thought were the most common vegetable- 
cookery faults, she answered: “Cooking in 
too much water, cooking too long, and too 
much peeling.” 


Here are eight rules she has worked out 
for herself, followed by some of her recipes 
which help apply them: 

1, When you bring fresh vegetables into 
the house from the garden, market or cellar, 
store them at once in a cool place. Cover 
salad things and put them where they'll be 
cold and crisp. You'll have fewer outside 
leaves of lettuce, celery and cabbage to trim 
away; also, you'll save more vitamin C, 
which wilts away in a warm room. 

2. Do something about that peeling habit, 
for you can peel away one-fifth of a vege- 
table without half trying. Bake, steam or 
boil potatoes in the jackets. Cook apples 
without coring or peeling them, then put 
them through a food mill. (You get 25% 
more sauce and more of the vitamin C, which 
is concentrated in the peel.) Steam carrots, 
then remove the skin. When you must peel 
vegetables, use one of those slitted peeling 
knives, so you get a thin peeling. 

3. Cook vegetables in very little water. 
Use less than % cup water on most frozen 
vegetables, and very little over %4 cup for 
vegetables such as carrots; and no water on 
greens, The secret is to use a heavy kettle 
with a tight fitting lid, bring the vegetable 
to a quick boil, and once the kettle is boil- 
ing, use low heat. Unless they are really old 
and strong, cook turnips, cabbage, Brus- 
sels sprouts, in a small amount of water, 
too. 

4, Don’t soak cut vegetables or let them 
stand exposed to air. Don’t cook them with 
soda if you want to save vitamins. 

5. Use any’ vegetable cooking water not 
absorbed in cooking. Use the liquid from 
canned peas, beans, etc., and from boiled, 
pared potatoes, in soup, gravy and sauces. 
A good way is to drain the liquid fram 


canned vegetables into a saucepan, boil it 
down over quick heat, then add the vegetable 
and heat a few minutes. 

6. Cook vegetables a short time, just 
until tender. A favorite “boiled” cabbage is 
to shred it fine, add %4 c. water, cook 
quickly in a covered kettle about 7 minutes, 
then season with cream or butter and salt. 
It will be crisp, white and delicious. Frozen 
vegetables take a very few minutes. 

7. Combine vegetables to get variety and 
to encourage good food habits. Carrots have 
been “sold” to many on the strength of the 
carrots-and-peas combination, so try the 
same idea with other vegetables. We use at 
least 15 different ones during winter months, 
in such combinations as buttered (or 
creamed) carrots and celery, tomatoes stewed 
or scalloped with celery and onions, peas 
and turnips, Brussels sprouts and celery. ~ 

8. Avoid further losses in peeled and 
cut vegetables by combining them with meat, 
as in casserole dishes or “potato burgers,” or 
by baking them, as in baked shredded beets. 


Potato Burgers 


¥%, |b. ground beef VY, c. chopped green 

V4 |b. ground pork pepper 

1 c. shredded raw I'/2 tsp. salt 
potatoes V4 tsp. pepper 

/y c. shredded onion Fat 


Combine ground meat, potatoes, onions, 
green pepper, and seasonings, and shape into 
balls or patties. Fry in a skillet in a little 
hot fat, until brown. Cover, and steam meat 
balls 20 min. Or transfer to a baking dish 
and bake 30 min. in a moderate oven. 

The dinner photographed above includes 
baked potato burgers, scalloped tomatoes and 
celery, lettuce and green bean salad, bread 
and butter, plum dumplings. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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HERE’S no such thing as a hopeless 

kitchen, and these “before and after” 

photos, taken in three Pennsylvania 
homes, help to prove it. 

If you have too large a kitchen and one 
that lacks cupboards, consider what the 
Martin A. Moore family in Lancaster county 
did (two photos top of page). A beautiful 
knotty pine partition, extending only part 
way to the ceiling, was built to divide dining 
space from kitchen, backed up by a pine 
Welsh dresser. On the kitchen side; a mix- 
ing cupboard and electric range occupy this 
new wall space. Other new cupboards pro- 
vide storage for dishes and equipment. 

If you can’t remodel a whole kitchen per- 
haps you can revamp a cupboard, as shown 
at the right. The old cupboard, in the small 
picture, had much waste space between 
shelves, as most cupboards do. Pots and 
pans were ready to fly out at a touch. In 
the remodelled cupboard, narrow shelves 
were built in at the back, between the origi- 
nal wide shelves, and make an ideal place 





for cups or glasses. (If this were a mixing 
cupboard, these narrow shelves could be 
used for spices and small containers.) Ver- 
tical plywood partitions make it possible to 
store baking tins and lids on edge, rather 
than on top of each other. ‘The capacity of 
the cupboard has been doubled, and things 
are now grouped and assembled for con- 
venience. 

In the Paul Cook kitchen in Union county 
(photos below) the range is set out from 
the wall, making it possible to use the closet 
behind it. This would be possible in many 
a large kitchen, especially when no stove- 
pipes are involved. There’s no law that 
ranges have to be backed up to walls. Other 
improvements included a change in windows, 
new cupboards, installation of running wa- 
ter, new inlaid linoleum, and a new paint 
and paper job. Just see how the whole place 
has been brightened up! And Mrs. Cook 
can clean the kitchen in half the time it 
used to take. These changes, not including 
the range, cost approximately $500. 
































STIS Stee 


AS IT WAS 





Photographs by George F. Johnson, 
Specialist in Visual Instruction, 
State College, Pennsylvania 








IT'S A NEW QUICK 

a RECIPE 1 JUST 
TRIED! AND THEY 
ARE GOOD AREN'T 
THEY ? GOOD FOR 
YOu, TOO — THEY 
HAVE EXTRA 

VITAMINS! 


IF I'O KNOWN you 
COULD MAKE BUNS 
LIKE THESE, I'D 
HAVE MARRIED 
YOU LONG BEFORE 
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ALL 1 KNOW I KNOW LOTS MORE 
1S THAT THAN THAT! | USED 
THEY PLEISCHMANN'SS FRESH 






YEAST, THE ONLY ONE 
THAT CONTAINS BOTH 
VITAMINS A AND 0, 
AS WELL AS 
VITAMIN 8 COMPLEX! 


TASTE 

















MAND ALL THOSE VITAMINS GO RIGHT 
INTO MY BAKING, WITH NO GREAT 
LOSS IN THE OVEN! I CAN BUY 

SEVERAL CAKES OF FLEISCHMANN’S 
AT ATIME... KEEPS PERFECTLY * 
IN THE ICE-BOX! — 








I'M SENDING FOR A GRAND ™ 


FLEISCHMANNS RECIPE BOOK, WITH 


DOZENS OF RECIPES FOR ALL KINDS 


OF BREADS AND ROLLS AND A 
® SPECIAL WARTIME SECTION, 
ouem IT'S sAGSOLUTELY FREE! 





For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann’s booklet of over 70 recipes 
for breads, rolls, dessert breads, write 
to Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 
Annex, Box 477, New York 17, N. Y. 


















Breakfast is a success here. 


O GET a good breakfast inside six 
youngsters, then hand each one a lunch 
and wave them off for a 7:15 bus could 


make a mother look worn and gray. But not 
Mrs. Harry Jones of Shelby county, Tilinois. 
Not only does her husky brood go off happy, 
but she herself is young-looking and smiling. 
It makes her feel good to know that they all 
have a good send-off. 

“There’s nothing like a good hot breakfast 
to give the youngsters strength to go through 
the day,” she told me as I visited with her 
in her cheerful kitchen. “Especially when 
they have just a brought lunch, usually cold, 
at noon, as they do at our school.” 

The only way to have a good breakfast is 
to plan it, and have the materials around. 
Otherwise it’s a temptation to cook out of 
paper sacks, hit or miss, whatever is handy. 

Another thing: everybody at the Jones 
house is up and around in time to eat break- 
fast together. “At least usually,” Mrs. Jones 
adds with a smile. 

That brings up another secret for breakfast 
success: everybody helps around the Jones 
household. The boys do the chores, for their 
father leaves early to work at a Decatur corn 
products plant. Donna and Maurine, the two 
oldest girls, more or less take over packing 
the lunches. Mrs. Jones gets breakfast on the 
table, with pig-tailed Janice, who is all of 
eight years old, being generally helpful. 


No Coaxing, No Complaining 

Mrs. Jones divulged another idea for easy 
breakfasts: her children eat what’s put on 
the table before them, as a matter of course. 
One of the children answered my query, 
“Do you like cereal?” with “We eat cereal or 
else, so I guess we all like it.” : 

But you'll want to know what Mrs. Jones 
serves for breakfast, and how she gets it on 
the table quickly. Most of her breakfast 
preparation is done in the morning. The only 
cereal that is started the night before is the 
cracked wheat kind (ground at a local mill), 
which is best when cooked about an hour. 
The other cereals “take no time at all,” and 
eggs cook in just a few minutes. Fruit is usu- 
ally served from a bowl, to be eaten before, 
or after, or with, cereal—it doesn’t matter. 


Oranges are usually eaten “as is” rather 
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An Illinois homemaker tells how she, 
and the whole family, make it that way. First you have to plan it. 


reaklast at the Jones House 


than as juice—a fine idea, for you get more 
of the good of the orange that way. 


Breakfasts Are Varied, Too 


The Jones’s breakfast on school days goes 
about like the schedule below, with one food 
from each group: 

Fruit: stewed prunes, apple sauce, canned 
pears, oranges, occasionally baked apples. 

Cereal: rolled oats, cracked whole wheat, 
cream of wheat, cornmeal mush, hominy grits. 
There are always ready-to-serve cereals on 
hand for variety. 

Eggs: poached, fried, in French toast (“this 
saves on eggs” says Mrs. Jones), or eggs 
baked in bacon rings for special occasions. 

Bread or toast. 

Milk or cocoa—the children all drink it— 
and coffee for the two grown-ups. 


Best-Ever Baked Apples 

Select large tart apples, wash, core, and 
pare about 2 rings down. Put in a big pan 
or shallow kettle with 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 
of water and steam on the top of the stove 
15 to 20 min., until apples begin to soften 
but before they break. At the same time, 
cook the cores and peelings with water to 
cover. Drain off the juice from peelings, 
measure. Add half as much sugar or an 
equal amount of corn syrup. Bring to a boil 
and pour over apples. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400° F.) about 15 min., basting 
with syrup until apples are glazed and 
tender. 

How to Cook Cracked Wheat 

Put 2 c. boiling water and 1% tsp. salt in 
the top part of a double boiler, set directly 
over the heat. Add 1 c. cracked wheat and 
bring to a boil. Put over hot water, cook a 
few minutes and then let stand over night. 
In the morning continue cooking over hot 
water (total cooking time about an hour). 
Serves 4, 


French Toast, Illinois Style 
About 7 slices bread, 
| c. rich milk 2 or 3 days old 
V4 tsp. salt Bacon fat or butter 
Beat eggs slightly in a shallow dish, add 
milk and salt. Heat griddle or skillet, add a 
generous spoonful of fat. Dip bread into egg 
mixture, fry slowly until golden brown on 
each side. Serve het, with golden corn syrup 
heated with a lump of butter. 


3 eggs 








“ ‘SWAN, OLD BIRD, IS IT TRUE 
SWANS HAVE FOUR Lives ?’ 


RRO 


by 









You BET, BABY! Every snowy cake 


of Swan leads four lives all at once! #& ‘SS 
That’s ’cause it’s one soap that 

does four big washing jobs. Look, * a 

I’ll show you why right in your ‘ rs 

own home... ws 


Being a war baby, you probably 
never have had imported castiles 
in your tub—but Swan’s just as 
pure! Heavenly-mild and gentle! 


/ FIRST PLACE—Swan’s your soap! 


ore SECOND PLACE—Swan’s a swell 
2. bath soap! Just ask your Daddy! 
(He’s that good-looking soldier 
who let you chew his finger last 
week-end, remember?) My, how 
he goes for a rich, quick-lathering 
Swan bath! So does your Mom! 





4, FOURTH PLACE—Swan’s grand for 
* duds! Just right for the light laun- 


~ P dry Mom does—your things and 

uls , hers! Swan’s so gentle it helps ’em 

to last longer. So . . . now you know 

a why Swan’s 4 swell soaps in 1! 
to The only soap any family needs 

gs, 3 THIRD PLACE—Swan’s a great for baby, bath, dishes, and silks! 
oil * dish soap! Suds up fast in one 

wa eye-twinkle—and it’s so kind 

ing to your Mommy’s hands. And 

ind she needs pampering— what 





with canning and cooking and 


doing so much more these days! 
in Swan’s thrifty, too. It’s firm. "OH BOY, OH JOY, a 
tly Lasts and lasts! /M ON THE AIR / 


ind 
‘a 
rht. 
hot 


a SWAN IS FOUR 


. | Swett soars & Wa r Fi) aoe 
dd [N ONE i 3 | CBS, Tuesday night. 


says GRACIE ALLEN 
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fe a UNCLE, DONT WASTE SOAP 1. Don’t leave soap in 
on SAM SAYS* water. 2. Don’t make more lather than you 
up need. 3. Beware of a wet soap dish! Keep 


it dry. 
Twe convenient sizes—Large and Regular 


MADE BY LEVER BROS. CO.. CAMBRIDGE MASS. 





Kate Smith swaps stories with 
Mr. Cata | anotto of Oceanside, Long Island, NY. 








> writes Mr. Louts 


\ « AM 66 YEARS of age,’ 
I sland, 


J. Catalanotto of Oceanside, Long Is 

“and never baked a cake in my life until one 
day while my wife was out ] took 
"lee ae Smith, I made two such fine 
cakes, thanks to Calumet Baking Powder, 
that I have my girl in-laws begging me to 
bake for them. 

“My little Irish daughter-in-law has a 
birthday tomorrow for which I will bake a 
cake. It shows you are never too old to 


learn.” 


a notion 





‘“ OU’RE wonderful, Mr. Catalanotto!” 
Kate answers. “I love to hear of 
older people trying sometifing new. 
“And that’s the time, isn’t it, when 
you do appreciate Calumet’s Double- 
Action that makes success so sure! 
“I’m sending you a new Calumet cake 
recipe —specially worked out for these 
days when ‘Food fights for freedom.’ We 
call it ‘Cinderella Cake’ because it uses 
an inexpensive, low-point shortening . . . 
yet turns out to be sucha magic beauty!” 


(2 eggs) 
2 cups sifted Swans Down ¥, teaspoon salt 
Cake Flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 2 egg yolks, unbeaten 
2 teaspoons Calumet Y, cup lard or other % cup milk 
Baking Powder shortening 2 egg whites, unbeaten 


1% cups sugar 


add remaining % cup sugar gradu- 
ally, and continue beating until 
stiff. Add to batter and beat very 
thoroughly. Turn into two 8-inch 
layer pans, which have been 
greased and lightly floured. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 
minutes, or until done. Frost with 
any favorite chocolate frosting. 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking powder and salt, and sift 
together three times. Add vanilla 
to shortening and cream well; add 
1 cup sugar gradually and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add 
% of flour and mix well. Add egg 
yolks to milk and beat slightly to 
break up yolks; add to creamed 


mixture, alternately with remain- 
ing flour, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition until 
smooth. 


For Orange Juice Cake, add 2 tea- 
spoons grated orange rind with 
vanilla and substitute % cup or- 
ange juice for milk. 


Beat egg whites until foamy, (All measurements are level. ) 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 
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Your 


Baby | 


From Six Months : 
To One Year 








bY ais 


By S. Josephine Baker, M. D. 


nitely a person, and the nearest thing 

to perpetual motion there is. From 
now on, he is going to need more looking 
after than ever before. He is still very 
much of a baby, but is rapidly on the way 
to doing things on his own initiative. 

He will begin to hold his head up and to 
sit upright, but there should be no urging. 
He will still need a pillow at his back. His 
physical ability increases rapidly, and by 
one year he will try to pull himself to his 
feet and, with the aid of a chair or table, 
will make an attempt to stand alone. He 
must not be coaxed to ‘stand alone nor to 
walk. But the day he stands alone and by 
his own efforts, he is his own man. 

From six months on, his clothing must be 
free and loose. It should not reach below 
his feet and when he begins to get on his 
feet, you may know the time has come for 
some soft, loose (but fastened) sandals or 
shoes that have soft and flexible soles. 

At night he may be more restless in bed, 
and it is a good idea to have him sleep 
in some sort of sleeping bag which will 
keep him covered. He should still sleep all 
through the night, but still needs his two 
long daytime naps. 

He should be out of doors, in good weather, 
for the greater part of his waking hours. 
Even in fairly cold weather, he may be put 
out in his carriage, and later may play 
long hours in his pen. His toys may now 
be throw-about playthings, and on hot days 
his clothing may be almost nothing. 


\ SIX MONTHS, your baby is defi- 


By the end of the first 
year the baby should have trebled his birth 
weight. His gain should be steady, but at a 
slower rate than when he was younger. Two 
more middle, lower incisor teeth and four 
upper incisor teeth should now have ap- 
peared. During his second six months his 
feeding will have to be altered and increased, 
and some chewable food added. 

His bowel movements should be well es- 
tablishe by six months, but he will still 
have to wear a diaper. Training him to pass 
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It’s Easy to “Do” 
Your Sheets and Pillowcases 
the LINIT Way 




















his urine at regular times may be started 
at eight months. By then you should have 
a pretty good idea of the times he is apt to 
pass his urine. Hold him over the chamber, 











efi- with his back well supported. It will take 
ing even a longer time to teach him this than 
om it did to establish his bowel movements, 
ing but it is well worth while to begin early and 
ery to persist. 
way If your baby has been breast-fed, try 
to mon tilbvch & ho tas Seba tetaetek, aus SOAK from 10 to 15 minutes in RINSE in ot leost three waters; frst 
ing. the bottle may have to be used for several waren, gudiiy water. Wail te panty of hot; second, “a kewarms hind, cool. 
His sis ae, a it should hot water. (Never use the same water Thorough rinsing is very important 
months longer. But in any case it shou to wash another lot.) for utter cleanliness. 
by be done by the end of his first year. The 
his change in his feeding habits should be arch “em a. ny EM 
ble, gradual, but by the end of the first year he st YK pry AND 1RO gf 
He should be having three meals a day, with . . ce 
' to milk and fruit-juice lunches in between. f ‘td 
by At ten months, the baby’s breakfast may 
consist of cereal, stewed fruit, toast and 
; be milk. His dinner, at 12 or 12:30, may include Zip 
low a coddled or poached egg or scraped beef, 1)? 
his two vegetables, well mashed, milk, toast, zip 
for junket or custard, and fruit. His supper, at 
} OF 5:30, will be the same as breakfast. For 
fruits, give orange or pineapple juice, _— 
bed, applesauce (strained), or prune pulp. Vege- STARCH with a light LINIT solution HANG sheets double, hems together. 
leep tables may include well-mashed canned to- (1 part LINIT to 5 parts water) added Hang pillowcases, wrongside out, by 
will matoes, spinach, string beans, carrots, peas, to final rinse. This penetratesand pro- . closed end. Dampen before ironing. 
all cabbage, cauliflower, squash or asparagus. tects fine fabrics, restores their “finish.” zon with light iron at correct heat. 
two All of these must be thoroughly cooked and 
mashed to a pulp, or they may be bought AND 
her, already prepared. 
urs. Now is the time to protect the baby from 
put the contagious diseases which are so danger- 
play ous during the first year. Some doctors 
now now advise the mother to make herself 
days immune from whooping cough, by immuni- 


zation, during the fifth or sixth month of 
pregnancy. If a Schick test shows that the 








first mother is not immune to diphtheria, she 
pirth should have diphtheria toxin at the same 
at a time. In this way, her baby will be safe 
Two from these two dangerous diseases until he 
four is about six months old. Then he should be 
ap- { immunized himself. His vaccination against 
his ' smallpox should come at the end of his 
ised, ' first year. 

' And again, most earnestly, I urge you to HAVE A HEAVENLY REST. Smooth, snow-white sheets and pillow- 
| es- i send to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- cases, lightly starched with LINIT invite you to sleep—to rest and 
still i ington, D. C. for the free booklet, Infant relax from wartime work and worry. LINIT penetrates and protects 

es gy Ape i 2 “agen fine percales and muslins—LINIT-starched washables stay clean 
p | er many questions for you. and crisp longer. © Corn Products Sales Co. 
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ERE’S good news for women who have 

hoarded the pretty print bags in which 
some stock feeds have been coming the last 
few years! (Whoever thought up that idea 
was pretty smart, wasn’t he?) 

Anyway, knowing that in this period you 
want to do your patriotic bit by using what 
you have, we have tried to help by having 
some smart dresses designed that could be 
cut successfully from grain sacks. Every dress 
on this page is of that kind. Of course you 
can use regular yard goods if you wish. 

Sack cottons are as pretty as you'll find 
anywhere, and come in all the rainbow col- 
ors, as you know. Choose the color you like 
best for your dress, check as to whether you 


have enough bags and test for color fastness. 

You will observe from the charts, on pages 
80 and 81, that there is considerable “waste.” 
This is because the material is in 14-yard 
lengths. The left-over pieces can be used 
for aprons, holders and quilts. 

Only two bags are required to make the 
dainty little flowered dress No. 1300 for a 
6-year-old. This design comes in sizes 1 to 
6 years, and a slip pattern is included. 

The popular two-piece striped dress, No. 
1299, comes in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 
inches. Size 16 requires three bags. 

Cunning brother-and-sister outfits can be 
made from the diagonally plaided material. 

(Continued on page 80) 


By Mary R. Reynolds 
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The torpedoes that outsmarted the Japs 


It was like a terrier attacking a bull. 


The little American destroyer darted out of her 
smoke screen and closed in fast, shells spattering 
all around her. At 2000 yards she fired her tor- 
pedoes and doubled back. 


For a moment sailors on the Jap cruiser felt a 
frantic clutch of fear . . . then they relaxed, hiss- 
ing disdainfully. The torpedoes were speeding far 
wide of their mark. It was a clean miss . . . they 
thought. 


But as they watched, a strange thing happened. 


Drawing abreast the torpedoes suddenly 
changed course, swerved sharply toward them. Almost 
before they knew they had been completely fooled, 
three terrible explosions all but split their ship in 
two. 

Yes, American destroyer commanders can set 
their torpedoes for any course they desire . . . make 
them go straight, curve, swerve suddenly, even 
double back. The information they need to make 
these trick shots—speed of enemy ship, its course, 
its distance, exactly how to fire the torpedoes—is 
supplied instantaneously by a torpedo director 


made, surprisingly enough, by a food company, 
General Mills. ; 

This apparatus, so complicated few companies 
would even attempt its manufacture, has been in 
mass production by our Mechanical Division for 
months ... along with cruiser gun sights and 
other naval ordnance. 

It may seem strange that a food company is 
able to turn out delicate precision instruments 
and heavy naval ordnance, but the skills of Gen- 
eral Mills’ engineering staff were well developed 
before the war in the creation and manufacture 
of many intricate, unusual food packaging and 
processing machines. 

After the war, this experience will be put to 
further good use in making new General Mills 
products for you. Many of these new products are 
already facts in our laboratories. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC Rie secnsoncne 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Gold Medal Enriched 

Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, 

Larro Feeds, Bakery Flours, Semolina Flour, Vitamin Products, 
Vegetable and Protein Products, Naval Ord. um: n< 








COOKING 
MAGIC 


Eggless, Milkless 
And SUGARLESS 


CUPCAKES 


CUPCAKES 


1 cup water 
2 cups raisins, or 1 cup raisins 
and 1 cup chopped dried prunes 
11/4 teaspoons ginger 
3/4, teaspoon cinnamon 
lf teaspoon cloves 
2 cups all-purpose flour 
114 teaspo6ns Arm &Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
lf teaspoon salt 
1/3 cup shortening 
3/4, cup molasses 
lf, cup boiling water 





1. Combine one cup water, raisins 
and spices, boil slowly until 
water is absorbed. Cool. 














2. Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. 


3. Cream shortening, add molasses, 
cream thoroughly. Add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with 
boiling water. 


4. Fold in raisin mixture. Fill 

greased cupcake pans 2/; full. 
-  Bakein moderate oven (375° F.), 
20-25 .minutes. While warm, 
dust with confectioners sugar, 
if desired. 


18-2 inch cupcakes 























By Beth Cummings 


WHOLE squadron of 18 Liberator 

bombers—nine million dollars’ worth 

was the gift of Oklahoma 4-H club 

members to the Army Air Corps last fall. 

Spectacular though this amazing achieve- 

ment was, it is only part of the story about 

extra war jobs that 4-H clubs all over the 
country are doing. 

Not that they weren't already doing a tre- 
mendous war job. Uncle Sam had asked for 
food, and more food. Last year these boys 
and girls produced 5 million bushels of 
garden stuff, 9 million chickens and other 
poultry, 600,000 cattle, 15 million jars of 
canned food, in addition to collecting over 
300 million pounds of scrap metal. And 
that’s only part of the list. 

To stack up a record like this takes a lot 
of hands. Last year, there were 1,700,000 
4-H club members in the United States. That 
is indeed “a lot of hands,” but they'll en- 
list new this year; and when their 
books close at the end of the year, they un- 
doubtedly will have made new production 
records. 

But they have done more than just what 
was asked. Ambulances, jeeps, arms and 
ammunition, hospital equipment, fighter 
planes, Liberty ships—these are some of 
the special gift packages these farm boys 
and girls have delivered to their country 
this year. 

Union parish in rural North Louisiana, 
for instance, pulled both an ambulance and a 
jeep out of its sleeve for Uncle Sam. It 
was done with eggs. Club members and 
friends brought in almost 8,000 dozen eggs 
to be sold to the egg-drying plant in nearby 
Ruston. In turn, the egg money bought the 
ambulance and jeep, Uncle Sam’s for the 
taking. 

Then there is the P-51 Mustang fighter 
plane that Cortland county, New York, pre- 
sented to their fighting men. Wisconsin 
young farmers converted their bond sales 
money into small arms and ammunition— 


ones 
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800 rifles, bayonets and bayonet scabbards, 
1,212 cartridge belts, 1,164 gun slings were 
included in their “package.” 

Not only have 4-H boys and girls bought 
things for their Uncle Sam, but they are 
finding other special ways to help. Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania, farm girls have 
made countless pieces of hospital equipment 
for the great Valley Forge Hospital nearby, 
where thousands of wounded soldiers are 
working their way back to health. 

A Massachusetts club of 10 to 12-year-old 
girls has been doing the same sort of thing, 
and they’re competent first aiders and home 
nurses, too. (As evidence of what may hap- 
pen when you get a 10-year-old fired up, look 
at the scrap collection record of 4 of these 
girls: one trunkful of iron, 100 old license 
plates, and two automobiles! ) 

Another small Massachusettes group did a 
beautiful morale-building job at Christmas 
time; the kind of job that can’t be measured 
in dollars and cents. Armed With their cam- 
eras and carefully treasured film, they took 
snapshots of mothers, wives, and homes of 
service men. These were converted into 
Christmas cards, slipped into packages of 
home-made cookies, and sent off to boys 
away from home. 

In Mississippi, sixteen young high-school 
girls make hospital visits, rotating their 
calls so that each girl makes three visits 
each month. They visit the aged and shut-in, 
run errands. They directed the 4-H Club in 
raising almost $100 to buy maps and books 
for the local library. 

The best help of these farm youngsters 
is homely, inconspicuous. Very little of it, 
relatively speaking, is spectacular. But none 
of it will go unappreciated. Their results 
will be recognized for what they are: symbols 
of faith, devotion, and hard work. 


(Group in photo, from left: Robert Nash, 
State 4-H president; Harry Williams, Douglas 
plant manager; Alice Carlson, State 4-H 
staff; Betty Barnes and Joan Throckmorton, 
state 4-H officers and Paul Adams, State 4-H 
Club Leader.) 














IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 
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Food Fights for Freedom! 











Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
old tion...today is no less proud of the 
| millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so dependably, 





ok : in so many helpful ways. 
ese ' Today, when food is carefully rationed 
ns¢ : because of the needs of our armed 
f forces, Frigidaire Home Freezers are 
da j helping many American homemakers 
mas ' ie the most of the food they buy 
aia ' or grow. 
a ' After the war, thousands more fam- 
k ' ilies, in all walks of life, will enjoy 
_ the thrill of owning a dependable 
of Frigidaire Home Freezer. These fam- 
into ' ilies will “stock up” when foods are 
of : at their peak goodness...when fruits, 
yoys : vegetables, meats and poultry are 
most plentiful, most reasonably priced! 
ill Later—they will “shop” right out of 
their Freezers... enjoy out-of-season 
heir Sresh food! 
isits To continue to make Frigidaire 
c-1M, products first choice is our goal for 
> in the future. Our plans must await 
oks Victory. But one thing is certain: 
there will be more and better Frigid- 
ters aire products for more people—and in FRI 
it, their making, more jobs for more men! GIDAIRE 
— Free Book! “How to Freeze int War Production - Division of 
sults and Store Foods” 
bols Tells important things to This Frigidaire Home Freezer, one GENERAL MOTORS 
remember, gives information of many that are now helping con- 
_ ey Alec ° we st! _ serve food in thousands of homes, Peacetime builders ol 
‘ash, fae’ ten dade a ce is typical of models that will be ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES +» WATER HEATERS 
glas Frigidaire, 435 Taylor St., available when production can be HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
4-H Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 126 resumed, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
ton, Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
4-H Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . . Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 








Carrots ’n’ Raisins 


serenade each other 
... to the tune of 


Guaranteed 





> 
* 
B UC 
B be of all your recipe 
i . 
a ee me ee ee me sredients guaranteed! 
° 3 ® YougerGy : ‘ 
Pillsbury § “ With thi Gt ARANTEED BAKING 
CARROT RAISIN Dyes, with «iting recipe 
BREAD i ty ean @nyY 800d recipe us. 
( DOUBLE-QUICK METHOD) + Flour! | sbury S Best Enriched 
Makes 2 one-lb. loav ye Af you don’t jud 
Makes 2 one-lb. loaves. (P Pillsbury’s B Judge thar 
TEMPERATURE: 400° F. TIME: about 40 minutes Y terhb aking tne you ber. 
oD « ng lar 
@ 1 cup milk, scalded @ 61% cups sifted m all-purpose ae @ny other 
@ 2 tablespoons sugar PILLSBURY SBEST [good #e-;5 (OUl— with any 
@ 1 tablespoon salt Enriched FLour Cooking <, ee Pillsbury’s 
@ 14% tablespoons @ 2 cups raw carrots, Swill ae SErvice, Minneapolis 
shortening grated — Ss yp © YOu back the Cost of 
@ 1 egg, well beaten @ 1 cup raisins iO * YOur recipe ingredie ‘ os 
@ 1 cake compressed @ 1 teaspoon cinnamon ? tents! 
yeast @ 1% teaspoon allspice LOGS 9500 
@ 4% teaspoon cloves AOE ROOSS56 a 
9.6 


@ 1 cup lukewarm water 


1. Combine milk, sugar, salt, and short- 
ening, stirring until dissolved. Cool to 
lukewarm. 2. Add egg; blend thor- 
oughly. 3. Soften yeast in lukewarm 
water. Add yeast and remaining water 
to the cooled milk mixture. 4. Com- 
bine flour, carrots, raisins, and spices; 
add to yeast mixture, blending thor- 
oughly. 5. Knead dough on well- 
floured board for about 10 minutes. 
6. Place dough in greased bowl; cover 
and allow to rise in a warm place (80° 
to 85° F.) about 1% hours or until 
dough will retain impression of a finger. 
7. Punch dough down 
by plunging the fist in 
center of dough. Fold 











Keep the flour bin full. You women who bake so we/ 
Pillsbury’s Best in the bigger, money-saving bags. Yes, and you really appreciate 
the stepped-up wartime nourishment which Pillsbury’s Best brings to all your baking. ! 


/and so much are the ones who buy 


over edges of dough: turn upside down. I 
Cover and allow to rise in a warm place 
about 44 hour. 8. Remove dough to i 
lightly-floured board and flatten out. 
Divide into two pieces; mold into balls; | 


allow to stand, closely covered, for 15 i 
minutes. Shape into loaves. 9. Place in 
greased 9x4x3-inch pans. Cut dough i 


with scissors crosswise into about 12 
slices, cutting each loaf as deeply as I 
possible. Allow loaves to stand in a 
warm place until dough fills the pan | 
and center is well above top of pan 
(about 134 hours). 10. Bake in hot i 
oven (to prevent over-browning, cover 
loaves with brown paper after 44 hour I 
of baking). Do not store until cold. 


Pillsburu's Best 1 
Exihed Flour | 
i 
i 


* for Guaranteed Baking 


With what flour could you be more sure? 


o' 3 
 —@—E OES SS SS EH a ee a a 
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Be a potato planner! Bring enough from 
the cellar for two days (not just a few 
as in the small photo). Brush, and boil 
in skins. Rice some, cover and store 
others in the refrigerator for hash- 
brown potatoes, scalloped potatoes, po- 
tato salad. You save trips to the cellar 
and peeling time. You save food, too. 


O YOU know how many extra steps 
you take in a day? How many pounds 
you lift unnecessarily? How many 
minutes you waste on daily tasks because 
you do them in an inefficient way? Or maybe 
because you didn’t need to do them at all? 

Farm housekeepers everywhere are ask- 
ing themselves such questions nowadays. Be- 
fore the war it was more or less a personal 
matter if a woman reached the end of her 
day dead tired with half of her work un- 
done. But not now, when it is so necessary 
for everybody to do the most work in the 
least time, and with the most strength left. 

Last summer a “Work Simplification” 
conference, composed of home management 
specialists from twenty-four State Colleges 
was held at Purdue University. It was con- 
cerned with the “Quest of the Best Way” 
for housekeepers—the same goal that indus- 
try has been working toward in factories 
and mills for years. Farmers are interested 
in it, too, as reported in the story, “Do You 
Have to Work So Hard?” in last month’s 
Farm Journal. 

Although no cut-and-dried plan of work 
can be made which will fit the needs of 
every woman, there are certain principles 
that will apply to anybody’s work. The first 
tendency of some women may be to laugh 
them off as “theories” thought up by a bunch 
of professionals. They may not seem to have 
much relation to peeling potatoes or clean- 
ing house. But they do have, and plenty! 

The big thing is to make a real study 
of how you are doing things, say for a week 
or a month. Question everything you are 
doing and how you are doing it, and the 
battle is half won. Here are specific ques- 





tions to help you, as outlined by the con- 
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ference and reported by Miss Eva Goble, Wi : ; 
Purdue home management specialist: = CO : LS 


1. “What jobs do I have to do (make a 


list) and which is the best day, week, and | 

season for each? , " & = 
2. “Are all these tasks necessary? What Go after it these basic ways \ { a Loe 

would happen if I didn’t do them? advised by physicians in addi- = , ‘ is 


3. “Do I do these tasks in the best order elief meas- i ll 


tion to temporary Tt 

















through the day to save strength and time? F 
‘ ; pieces i These 5 steps help your “oe 

1, “Are my pieces of equipment and ma- ures. ° fection. é s 
terials arranged to save time and steps?” stem throw off the 1m, ge a 
= say yes until you have studied pe lemons help with all 5. sity 

>. “Can I think of a shorter way of doing 
this job? 4 

6. “When I do the same job over and over, 
do | 

1. Sit comfortably? 5 BASIC STEPS 

b. Let gravity help by letting things dr H ALL 5 

into the voy m4 do I lift them? vis advised by physicians ~yueneees — —_ 
Let both hands work? 
Make the job safer? Fresh lemon juice is one of the richest 

. Use a better tool? 1 Get plenty of rest; overcome known sources of vitamin C, which com- 

Arrange work within elbow reach? * fatigue; build resistance. bats Satigue. It is also a primary anti- 

. Use the help of the family? infection vitamin. 

& “Do I make good use of my body by Lemon and soda (lemon juice with water 
standing correctly, lifting correctly, using > Keep elimination regular. and baking soda) is mildly laxative for 
comfortable work clothing? most people. Gives gentle, natural aid. 

“Do I train my family to do the things 
they can help with?” Lemon and soda forms sodium citrate, 
3. Alkalinize your system. excellent to offset acid condition which 
often accompanies a cold. 
Eat lightly. Take plenty of liq- ; , 
4. sda, cepacia ~ Lemon drinks are favorites. 
5. Keep warm; avoid further chill. Hot lemonade is almost universally 
prescribed. 








If cold does not respond, see your doctor. 














USE LEMONS THIS EFFECTIVE WAY 
Make Lemon and Soda 


First day, drink a glass of lemon and soda every 
2 to 3 hours. (And to induce perspiration, take 
a hot lemonade when you go to bed.) To make lemon & soda 
pour juice of 1 lemon in a 
Then,—continue with lemon and soda 3 to 4 half glass of water. Add~ 
times a day while cold lasts. ym arb mae sane 


Drink as foaming quiets. 











Lemon and soda forms natural sodium citrate. 
Gives vitamins and all benefits of fresh lemon 
juice plus increased alkalinizing and laxative effects. Consumed at once, soda 
does not appreciably reduce vitamin content. 





To avoid colds build your resistance! Join the millions who now drink lemon and water 
daily for health. Juice of 1 lemon, in glass of plain. water, first thing on arising. 


Cutting biscuits in squares with a knife WEN You Ke OL Callfornca 
i eres | ae TAKE LEMONS — sunkiss 
qd 


dough with resultant over-mixing, both 
hands pick up biscuits for the pan. 


(Coutvact the ewe ghetes.) SUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS Lemons 














Why No Equal Has 


Ever Been Found For The 





HOT OATMEAL 


BREAKFAST! 


All Authorities Agree 
on These Facts* 


More than 30 nutritional elements 
are known to exist in natural, whole- 
grain oatmeal. Naturally, ready-to- 
eat cereals which add 2 or 3 elements : 
by synthetic means, do not duplicate 
the combination of oatmeal’s health 
and vitality factors. 

Consider the following outstand- 
ing oatmeal advantages: 

*FoR GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 
Oatmeal leads wheat, corn or rice 
cereals in Protein, absolutely neces- 
sary for building muscles, for normal 
development of children. (Protein 
is the main element of meat.) 

*FoR ADULT STRENGTH AND 


ENERGY. Oatmeal leads all natural 
cereals in Vitamin B,. Both Protein 
and Vitamin B, are essential for 
energy and strength. 

*To FIGHT FATIGUE. Oatmeal 
leadsall natural cereals in food energy. 

These are just three of oatmeal’s 
benefits. Don’t you want your fam- 
ily to have all of them? Especially 
since Quick Quaker Oats is pre- 
pared as easily and quickly as the 
morning coitee. 

Why not let your family enjoy 
and benefit from the stimulating 
warmth of the hot Quick Quaker 
Oats breakfast—a natural, whole- 
grain breakfast—each morning? 

No equal has ever been found for 
the hot oatmeal breakfast. 


Ges, one every hing thewed Mags Que Jhati Beat! ’ 







"I Make 
Them Both 
The Some” 


minutes 


’ ; Cooks in as 
\ little as 2% 
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I Want to Go Back “Home” 
EAR EDITOR: I have just read the 


most recent issue of your interesting, 

handy-size Farm Journal. | am an old woman 

| of 73, and I have been a friend of yours 
| a long time. 

| My father was a great reader, and he 

| always read to us—mother, five brothers and 

three sisters. He did the reading because he 

| was deaf. After supper we would sit around, 

some sewing, some popping corn or mending 

rips in their boots, and we small ones sitting 

| on the homemade rag carpet, underlaid with 
wheat straw. 

Monday nights we hurried with chores 
so we could listen to Pa read the “Youth’s 
Companion.” We liked the old “Farm and 
Fireside,” too. If we couldn’t get to church, 
Pa read us Talmadge’s sermons. 

When my dear husband and I were mar- 
ried we moved seven miles into the virgin 
woods, and “chopped a home” to suit our 
own good will. My husband made the shin- 
gles [an art of which he was master) and | 
nailed them on the roof. They are there yet. 
We had a big fireplace to burn stumps from 
the clearing. 

When my husband died. my boys brought 
me here to town to live. It’s nice and com- 

| fortable, but my heart is out “home,” where 
we lived, and where my piano, books and 
household things still are. And in the eve- 
ning, how interesting the sleepy birds were! 
We had a wide board nailed to the window 
by the fireplace, and every morning we 
would crack a brass kettle full of nuts and 
take them out. We would bet whether Billy 
Waxwing or Sally Redbird would get there 
first. I wish I lived in the woods yet!—Mrs. 
Charles W. Jones, Missouri. 


Service Men’s Wives 
EAR EDITOR: We are all anxious that 
children shall not be neglected during 
wartime, but how about the young wives of 
soldiers, some of them with babies? They 
are lonely and worried. Sometimes it is a 
long time between letters. 

What is our attitude toward them? Is it 
“Well, I thought Alice ought not to marry 
John now—why can’t these kids wait until 
the war is over?” Remember, waiting is 
easier when we are older, and also when 
it’s not we that wait. 





Letters trom 
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these out to parties or 
set do just 


that we didn’t 


wives go 


th the 


lances wiltl we 


youngel! 
ticize, or do we remember 
vite them to our own card party last week? 
T ° ” 

Just having these temporary “widows” spend 


Sunday with you helps.—Mrs. Anna D. Cook, 


Ve 4 Ve | 
I Put It in Writing 

[D’ \R EDITOR: During these days of 
_J strain everyone seems to be touchy. At 
uur house I have resorted to the system of 
writing out any grievances, reading my own 
letter later, revising it, and re-reading it 
once again a day later. By that time I’ve 


usually decided that the matter is not worth 
about. If it. still 
enough to warrant complaint I give the letter 

the who has caused the grief. 
Getting a « writing seems to 
a magical effect of some kind. I don’t 
know whether it would work in your house, 
nut it does in -Eunice V. Goodwin, 


fighting seems serious 
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KITCHEN RESURRECTION 
By Bessie K. Jonas 


Bare board, gray hearth, dull water drip! 
My kitchen lifeless in the grip 

Of frozen sleep. 

Cold hour before the dawn 

Dark and depressing. 


A creaking grate, a lifted lid, 

A spark! 

My kitchen moves to gather warmth, 
Soft stirrings in the dark. 


Bubbling, broiling, breathing aroma! 

Bustle and chatter, dark shadows flee! 
Sunshine is streaming, pots and pans gleaming, 
My kitchen is living, its soul is set free! 


We Want Decent Books 
1’ AR EDITOR: Please introduce a brief 
book review department in your maga- 
z one describing movies. 
cood decent books fit to read 


in the family circle, or to have about 


ne similar to the 
If there are any 
a ud 
where there are ‘teen-age boys and girls, 
please Jet the public know about them. We 
would like to get hold of some clean whole- 
ome books that are not sexy and immoral, 
not full of profanity and drinking men and 
women, and not about wars. Books that will 
carry our thoughts away from the headlines 
awhile. 


It is shocking the kind of reading material 


that is sold as good “literature” nowadays. 
If some of the recent best sellers are not 
obscene, what is? 

There are still decent people who like 


decent books, about decent living. Books that 
are entertaining, interesting, informative, in- 


spiring, and cheerful. I am not a religious 


fanatic, I have worked at several different 
jobs, and have traveled considerably, so I 
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WHEN WEIGHING BABY (AND AT ALL OTHER TIMES), 





HOSPITALS GUARD INFANT AGAINST GERMS 


Compare YOUR knowledge 


Important to every mother: A leading medical journal asked 6,000 physicians, including 
most U.S. baby specialists, these vital questions about baby care. Read answers below: 










QUESTION: “Do you favor the 

use of oil on baby’s skin?” 
ANSWER: Over 95°% of physicians said yes. 
Hospitals advise the sam (almost all hospi- 
tals use Mennen Oil—because it’s antiseptic). 





_yt re = —— 


QUESTION: ““Should oil be used 
after every diaper change?” 
ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes. (Anti- 
septic oil helps prevent diaper rash caused by 
action of germs in contact with wet diapers). 





QUESTION: “Should 
baby oil be antiseptic?” 


a 


ANSWER: 4 out of 5 physicians said baby oil should be antiseptic. Only one widely-sold baby oil is 


ioe, 





QUESTION: “Should oil be used 

all over baby’s body daily?” 
ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes — helps 
prevent dryness, chafing. (Most important — 
antisepticoil helps protect skin against germs). 





“Up to what age 
should oil be used on baby?” 
ANSWER: Physicians said, on average, “Con- 
tinue using oil until baby is over 6 months 
old”? Many advised using oil up to 18 months, 


QUESTION: 





pa 





antiseptic— Mennen. Helps check harmful germs, thus helps prevent prickly heat, diaper rash, 
impetigo, other irritations. Hospitals find Mennen is mildest, safest, keeps baby’s skin smoothest. 
Special ingredient soothes itching, smarting. Use the best for your baby—Mennen Antiseptic Oil. 








° 4 . | 
Your baby, too, will grow faster during the first year than all the rest of his life. 
While he’s growing, make sure that he builds a well-shaped head, a fine, full 
chest, a strong back, and straight legs. Regularly every day give him Squibb Cod 
Liver Oil for the extra Vitamin D he needs to help build sound bones and teeth. 


When baby stants to tatk 


Her “ba ba” and “da da’”’ show that she’s 
growing up! At 15 months she may be saying 
real words. Watch for other important growth 
signs! Is her chest fine and full? Her head 
well-shaped? To build them, she needs 


Vitamin D daily.Give Squibb Cod Liver Oil! 





Dar, im - dor, oul 


When you give Squibb Cod Liver Oil, 
be sure that your baby gets it every 
single day. As regularly as sleeping and 
eating, he needs the extra Vitamin D 
to help build sound teeth, a well-shaped 
head, and a fine, full chest. Start now 


° . . , . - .f é il 3 * 
with Squibb’s and never miss a day! = 


MOTHERS! CHECK BEFORE YOU BUY! if you want to give your baby twice as much 
Vitamin D benefit with every spoonful, ask for Squibb Cod Liver Oil! It supplies twice 
as much Vitamin D (180 units per gram) as cod liver oils which meet only the required 
minimum of 85 units and which may cost as much as Squibb’s. For real value—Squibb 
Cod Liver Oil! The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


2UIBB cop tiverR oi- 
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have quite good shock absorbers, yet I am 
appalled and disgusted at most modern fic- 
tion. Tell us about some that is really good. 
Vrs. Fairolia C. Weaver, New York. 
See “Tonics for Wartime,” page 59, this 
issue.—Ed. 


Come On, Cousins! 


EAR EDITOR: I am always reading 


about those admirable people who ac- 


| tually pass through a siege of having com- 


pany unflustered, relaxed, and smiling, with 
schedules unbroken and no extra work—all 
because they have the courage to accept 
heartily their guests’ polite offers “to pitch 
in with the work.” 

Still more remarkable are those enterpris- 
ing souls who emerge from entertaining their 
relatives with new outdoor fireplaces built 
or the dining room done over, having played 
Tom Sawyerish tricks on their doting cousins 
by making them think. that carrying bricks 
in someone else’s backyard is fun. 

I have a groaning closet that I'd just love 
to see my Aunt S. squirming around in. 
The back hall needs painting, too. Of course, 
there’s that rock garden and lily pool affair 
that we always wanted to build. The barn 
door needs painting and the hammock is 
broken and—say! I think I'll write to Cousin 
B. and see if they all can’t come down for the 
weekend!—Mrs. F. H. MacMillan, Massa- 


chusetts. 


No “Hooey’ About This Shortage 
EAR EDITOR: Lee Joyce of Wisconsin, 
who claims the teacher shortage “is all 

hooey,” should have been with me when I 
heard two rival school board members bid- 
ding against each other for a teacher as 
though they were at an auction. And what a 
teacher the higher bidder got—an anemic- 
looking girl, working in a produce house, 
who had gone to high school one year! Many 
more schools would have closed in Missouri 
than did if temporary certificates had not 
been handed out to practically anyone who 
would take a school.—Mrs. C. I. D., Missouri. 
* * 

Please tell Lee Joyce that there is a very 
real teacher shortage in New England. Al- 
though I am a grandmother, I have been 
asked five times this year to teach, and I 
would if I could leave my home.—Grace 
Fenn, Vermont. 

* *# * 

The surplus of teachers that Lee Joyce 
tells about seems to be a sectional phenom- 
enon, like too many apples in Oregon and 
no apples in the Dakotas. Send seme of 
those surplus teachers out here, Lee.—Mrs. 
M. Z. Hanson, Oregon. 

x * * 

Why, if there is no dearth of teachers, 
are school boards advertising in newspapers 
for them? Our papers here have carried 
such ads for weeks. One of my neighbors, 
a white-haired old woman, gets up at 5:30 
every morning to catch a bus to her school. 
One of my friends, 67, is teaching again for 
the first time since 1899. Why are these old 
ladies in school rooms again? They could 
stay at home and be comfortable; they don’t 
need the money. It’s because they’re patri- 
ots—that’s why!—Former Teacher, Neb- 


raska. 





WINNING LETTER 
“Happy Family” was voted best letter in Janu- 
ary and wins $10. All other letters printed won 
$3 each, Please vote this month, 
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Don’t wait for somebody 
to tell you about it 
UR 
HERE WE GO, CHUM SO NUMBER” 
. PARTNERS FOR THE U 
| DANCE: 
l 
; 9 
: POLLY’S ROOM 
t 
Dear Polly: How seriously is Leap Year 
s supposed to be taken?—Harriet, Nebraska. 
OT very. It’s just a “fun” idea fair to 
c N use once or twice for a special party. { 
le The rest of the time, the usual rules prevail. 9 SH 
ge | WONDER IF HE MEANT. bps i WHAT A FOOL! was NOT TO USE 
; ice iliac: aie tated, WOULDN'T IT BE AVY Cul LIFEBUOY LONG Ago 
n ear Polly What does this mean: Be % B.0. / ) . NOW | KNow ° 
aay SER ge “agonal tae aie et! CANT BE Guiety 
's ure to go through the recewwing line at the OF “B.0,” 
" nd of the dance?”—Betty, Michigan. Pa 
ie 
1 [’ JUST means that you’re supposed to 
pay your respects to the chaperones and 
hosts some time before you leave any social 
function. At very formal occasions, they stand 
n, n a line to “receive” guests, hence the 
ll phrase “receiving line.” 
I * * & 
d- Dear Polly: It is wrong for a boy to walk 
aS un the street between two girls, I know, 
a t would it be all right for him to sit 
ss tween them in a car?—Pete, Illinois. 
e . 
ny [> TURN your ideas around. Strict eti- 
- quette may claim a boy does not walk be- 
ot en two girls, but I think it’s a sociable 
ho y for three such people to walk. But since 
Tbe the boy is supposed to be the last person 
to a car, he can’t very conveniently land 
€ in the middle, particularly in the front seat. 
Ml Ey * ok 
en 
I Dear Polly: When I am with my girl 
ce friends, they usually talk about their boy 
friends. I’m not much interested in boys, so 
t can I talk about?—Bette, Illinois. 
m- a that boys aren’t interesting and fun 
nd | to be around, but it’s refreshing to meet ‘ -y hs " - i i 
of mebody who has other subjects on her te ~ 2% r » 
Ts. mind. Clothes, school work, teachers, vaca- 
brothers in the service, local heros, 3 —\ 
movies, radio programs ... these are just 7 - _ 
TS, few of the every-day things that make ; a : al = Lead the Lifebuoy Life 
ers ! conversation P : FOR JUST 10 DAYS 
ied ‘+ 8 Everyone perspires— especially See.tf ude heute tenn aii 
rs, ear Poll don’t see 'e / i , more fun, more romance 
; ny = a * roe - Re cag A h — folks who work hard! en taal daily with the 
e ‘ we “ one ONC. p- ose, cranoma. only soap especially made to 
ol. T’S natural for the human body to perspire —in STOP “B. 0.” 
lor YEOGRAPHY is a good one for these winter as well as summer! And people who do hard, 
old y times. Get some good maps and maybe physical work perspire more...run a greater risk of 
uld a globe; do some armchair traveling into “B.O.” So play safe. Use Lifebuoy in your daily bath 
mt strange corners of the world via newspapers, to stop “B.O.” and to get rid of barn odors. Have the 
tri- radio, and library books. Keep track of the | children wash their hands often with Lifebuoy, too. 
eb- war. Collect things—belts, lapel pins, books, | [es purifying lather helps remove germs as well as dirt. 
H records, maps, pretty stones, perfume bottles. ; 
— \ Learn a craft. If you like athletics, make DON’T WASTE LIFEBUOY— Don’t leave Lifebuoy 
yourself an authority on one special sport. in wet tub, shower or soap dish. Always remember, 
ynu- Or, learn to cook, sew, knit, bake bread. it’s unpatriotic to waste soap. 
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JET-OIL=SHINERS: 


sla 





This Jet-Oil stuff sure 
suits me fine. 





Ya just spread it on 


They call me “Scotch” for a magic shinel 
because I’m thrifty, 





40 GRAND SHINES 


But Jet-Oil S extra NOW ONLY ‘ — 
shines are nifty! 





i oO ¢ a Foods, Ine. 


IN ALL COLORS 













I’ve used it now 
since "89 — 
Bixby Jet-Oil is 

a famous line! 


FAMOUS BIXBY JET -OIL ........_. 


mands upon our supplies, 
so if your dealer is tempo- 


A Shining Success for 73 Years! rarily out of © particular 


cmpecuns FOMATO | 













BUY BEARING 
BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


most productive of all nut trees, 
easily grown, heavy yielders 





Money Maker. 
site prraitExcsilent Canmer 





an 

jarsery Items we will mail you 1 
Seeds of Condon's Giant 
EVERBEARING Tomato 
and ou AEs 1944 Catalog. 

Most Seed and Nursery Rook — 

600 ioperes. many in color. Low Prices. 

Write Today. Send 8c Stamp to — — 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rocktord, Tineis 


NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 


PLANT FOR BEAUTY—PROFIT—SHADE—NUTS—FUN 
Northern Strains. Send post card for FREE booklet & 
prices on over 42 var. of nut — I have experi- 
mented with nut trees for over 


“SUNNY RIDGE, 428 NEW ST. “SWARTHMORE, PAL 























TOMATO Ff5° TRIAL 


@ Our Trials show Victory TOMATO 
@ Earliest of ALL. Ripe fruits red, 
”" thick, solid, in 52 days | 
from plants. We want | 
id test in each State. | 
ry this Early Tomato —~ / - 
50 Seeds FREE | Qe @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
ao ee | —, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
when copper’s available. 


1944 SEED BOOK Free || | see 

















ROSE HILL, N.Y. 











MILLS SEED HOUSE METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 


















Can‘’t Sit or Stand Still? 


Are there times when you are Wakeful, Restless and Irrita- 
ble? These discomforts, as well as Headache, and Digestive 
dotuthenwn, may be caused by Nervous Tension. DR. MILES NERVINE helps to 
relax Nervous Tension. Get it at your drug store in liquid or effervescent tablets. Read 
directions and use only as directed. Effervescent tablets 35c and 75c, liquid 25¢ and $1.00. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Indiana 


wees NERWIN E 
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“Manca 
HAIR » 


% 


By Phyllis Wray 


HIS is the month when hair is often 
as wild and unruly as the weather! 
Just as we get tired of ice, snow and 


wind, so, too, we are likely to become awfully 
bothered by the condition of our locks. 

It’s so much the nicer to know that while 
the weather is in Nature’s hands, our beauty 

hair and otherwise—is in our own. Start 
by planning a month’s campaign to get your 
wayward tresses back under control. 

Shampoos—For weatherbeaten hair, one 
of the softening shampoos helps. There are 


| many excellent preparations, all bottled for 


your use, which have ingredients which tend 
to soften the hair. If, however, you prefer to 
make your own washing preparation, use 
that: old reliable castile soap, shaved and 
melted down to liquid form. 

Oily hair should be cleansed every week 
if possible. Dry hair may go a few days 
longer. Follow up your thorough soapings 
with three or four rinses, so that no trace 
of soapiness remains. A final rinse with the 
juice of a lemon squeezed into the water 
will bring new softness and highlights to 
your locks. Oh, and don’t forget to rub your 
hair dry. 


Stimulate the Circulation 


Brushing—Have you let your hundred 
strokes of the brush dwindle down to a lick 
and a promise? Look out, because the lazy 
spring fever hits your hair too, and it needs 
lots of stimulation and exercise to bring it 
back to glowing life again. 

With your head forward, brush from the 


| nape of the neck up. Now, brush from your 


forehead back. And then from side to side. 

Tonics and Lotions—Hair that has become 
“over-oily” will benefit much by the appli- 
cation of tonic. Halfway between shampoos, 
as the hair begins to lose its fresh look, you 
can clean it up by parting the hair with 
your comb and patting in a tonic. 

For winter-dried hair, the application of 


| warm oil in the same way—a few hours be- 





fore your shampoo—has the best possible 
tonic effect. Also, there are excellent set- 
ting lotions planned to keep dry, wiry~hair 
in place. Many of the new ones are creamy 
products, which you use in tiny quantities. 
A little bit on the palm of your hand, rubbed 
over your hair, will “slick” it beautifully! 

Dandruff Treatments—This very annoying 
scalp condition is often at its worst right 
now! Maybe you haven’t been eating the 
nice fresh vegetables and fruits that are so 
easy to get in summer. Consequently, the 
results of poorer digestion and elimination 
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Columbia Pictures 


Ann Miller, appearing in Columbia’s 


*‘Hey, Rookie’, believes in the brush. 


showing up on your head. Make your 
diet as sensible as possible for this month, 
ind the chances are that, with added general 
air care, your dandruff will disappear. 

If it seems more than superficial flakiness, 
se a medicated hair soap for awhile, and 
be very careful to sterilize your hair imple- 
ments. Dandruff is contagious, you know. 

Now that your hair is in soft, lustrous 
shining condition again, what shall you do 
for a new spring hair-do? There are several 
lovely new hair styles this spring, and with 
1 view to the busy time, they are very simple 
) arrange! 


New Hair-dos Are Smooth 


Hair Lines—Hair isn’t “dripping” any 
Except on very young girls, the 
glamor bob is out. Most people are just too 
busy to be bothered with hanging locks. 
“Smooth” is the word that describes the 
prettiest hair-dos. 


more! 











Many girls have adopted an easy and be- | 


coming way to fix their longish hair. They 
brush it back from their faces and hold it 
in place with a rather wide ribbon band. 
Then they experiment with the back hair to 
find its most becoming placement. 

Some separate the long locks into two 
pieces and cross them from side to side. 
Still others twist a big low knot at the 
back of the head like Grandma used to do, 


while many gather the hair—particularly if | 
it’s curly or permanented—into a snood of | 


mitation silk or net. 

Short Hair—Yes, although the general 
trend is toward smooth longer hair, you 
can be very pretty this spring with a quite 
short bob. Especially if you are blessed with 
curly hair. You can clip it off to comfort 
and prettiness—short enough to make a 
fluffy halo on the sides, and longer in the 
back. With this cut, try continuing your 
side part right down the back of your head. 

Comb the longer side slick across until 
it meets the front hair. Hold it in place 
with a special comb. The shorter side gets 
combed forward until it mixes with the 
slightly curled side. The point is that your 





head will look like this year’s model as long 
as it has smoothness somewhere. 








“SM FOIL LISTLESS MEALS! 


Many foods are apt to be humdrum without the zesty 
tang of lemon. Clear soups call for it, salad dressings 
thrive on it, tomato and the other juices need it, tea 
fairly cries for it! Bright, squeezable lemon quarters 
make it handy for everyone to add flavor and health. 


SAVE LOST VITAMINS! MF” 


Cooking is the villain, vitamins the victim. Fresh 
lemon juice restores vitamins, perks up the flavor 
of asparagus, beets, broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, 
spinach and other greens. It helps fresh, canned or 
stewed fruits in the same way. And remember, when- 


ever you add lemon you add health. 





digestion, alkalinize. Lemons are included in the“ Basic 7” food groups, 
recommended for better nutrition. Probably no other food helps youinso 








“$M REVIVE FAMILY BUDGETS! 


A bright and lively lemon garnish will dress up thrifty 
dishes, increase their enjoyment, too. Fish becomes 
something super! Lemon in sauces or gravies gives 
added flavor to inexpensive meats. Try grated peel on 
puddings or cobblers. And say—there’s no happier 
finale to any meal than fresh lemon meringue pie! 





many ways. So buy them by the dozen and never be without them! Sunkist’s free booklet 
offers over 100 interesting recipes. Write Sunkist, Sec. 4803, Los Angeles, 55, California. 


[Sunkist 





Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


' Sunkist 


California Lemons 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








wues-€€! IT'S Swey, 





When it’s no use to rake it, 
And impossible to shake it, 


And you're ready to break it. 





WELL, LAUGH IT OFF WITH 


LIPTON'S ! 





ia» 





TO BE POPULAR / 








FOLKS SAY ITS MY WONDERFUL, SLOW-RIPENED 
FLAVOR THAT MAKES ME TASTE BETTER. 
SEEMS I'M RICHER, MORE MELLOW, BECAUSE 
I'M A FINER TEA! 








LIPTON TEA THAN ANY OTHER BRANDi* 


“THAT'S WHY PEOPLE DRINK MORE 











trong c+" well - branched 
plan qbeiaht. 
pre zeceeren.rxwt FREE 
NURSERY CATALOG 
for This $1.00 


ySend Dime Today 
Collection and fall illustrated color 
Catalog, or Postal for Catalog alone. 


Box 82 
Rockford Ilinois 















BARBER SILLS 


= Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 

Gute k! Keeps men's, women's 

ildren’s hair trim, neat, freshly- 
poe looking all the time!’ Trims 

tapers. thins out uneven hair. Use 

Hawt ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. . 

No experience requir Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild? 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS <-3p'00°" "sy" '~ 

med ately to all who 

eend name at once. A penny paca! willdo. SEND NO MONEY. Just 

your name, KRISTEE CO., 1203 Bar St., AKRON. ono 


$4 GARDEN SEEDS 
To the first 1000 who ote. through this 



















notice, we'll send FRE 00 in garden 
seeds. Write for our “Lucky 7” offer and catalog today. 


Box 309F, Clarinda, towa 


BERRY SEED CO. 














MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursingat home 
inspare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 
~_ One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

ospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 = 60. High — not re- 
uition paymen 
ICAGO BCHOOL” OF NURSING 

Dept. 73, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ml. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 






quired. ee t 
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Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your | blood. Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 


nEW Snow BALL TOMATO 





IVORY 
WHITE 


FRUITS | 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
actd-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for generous planting - this unique vegetable. Do 
not delay. Supply limtt 

E. ANDREWS FREW, i 162, PARADISE, PA. 


ia Make Cheese ici. 











—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 
farm authority tells how 
simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 
sands now enjoy their own cheese 
| ie rs gp -  — 

rome 1eir surplus rite for 
FREE book toda . 


‘ansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Dept. 523, Little Palle: N. ws —— 
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OUR kitchen may look “all right,” 
\ but still seem to need something to 
pep it up. Why not use some gaily deco- 
rated plates? New tin pie plates, gone for 
the duration, are especially nice to use, but 
paper plates make good substitutes. 

These gay plates might stand on little 
open-corner shelves, or be placed in a row 
on top of a low window. Or a bare wall 
might have three hung in a group. 

The top one of the two above is painted 
with a Pennsylvania Dutch design. You 
need not be much of an artist to paint 
similar ones. Those who originated this art 
were not artists but farmers, who felt a bit 
of decoration would make their furnishings 
more pleasing. 

Another type of plate has colored bands 
painted around the rim, with the center deco- 
ration a recipe you use frequently. No need 
then to dig up the old cook book to see if 
it’s 4% or % cup of shortening. 

Gay decalcomanias can be used also, for 
plate centers. Note cheerful design below. 
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Tonics for Wartime 


(Continued from page 59) 

Foreign Policy are good for lively discussion. 
Other war favorites are Ernie Pyle’s Here Is 
Your War and Lawson’s Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. 7 wo other books, Blackwood’s “Mrs. 
England Goes On Living,” and Pierson’s 
“Roughly Speaking,” bring twinkles to the 
eyes and a tug or two on the hearts of rural 
women who mention them. 


Travel Is “‘Tire’’-Less 

An Illinois family with three sons in serv- 
ice is circling the world, via a map pasted 
on the kitchen wall. “When the war is 
over,” they say, “we'll re-paper.” 

A globe, an inexpensive atlas, and Eve 
Curie’s Journey Among Warriors is giving 
another mid-west family a journey they will 
not soon forget. A Marengo, Iowa, librarian 
testifies that, “farm folks hereabouts are 
traveling—by means of books like Mother 
Russia (Hindus) and Alaska, The Last 
Frontier (Clark). When sons and husbands 
come back,” she adds, “parents and wives 
are going to know something about the 
people and places they’ve seen” 


Singing Has Come Back Home 

An Italian prisoner de-tasseling corn in 
Towa this summer, spent his evenings sing- 
ing, half a world away from home. People 
came miles to hear. And local girls, work- 
ing at this same de-tasseling job, discovered 
that singing-while-you-work sent their spirits 
soaring when they were weary in late after- 
noon. 

Choral training and music memory work 
of past years have spread the singing habit 
over many a country community, and have 
built a list of favorites now enjoyed via 
radio or as spontaneous duets sung while 
washing dis] 

A copy of Sigmund Spaeth’s A Guide to 
Orchestral Music has stepped up an Iowa 
farm family’s interest in good radio music 
to the point where they won’t talk above a 
whisper when the State Agricultural Col- 
lege’s “Dinner Hour” is on. They keep the 
book within reach of both table and radio, 
and someone looks up the history of every 
piece on the program. The whole family is 
getting a lively musical education, mixed 
with a lot of fun. 

A young Minnesota wife is stuffing letters 
to her husband in the army with sketches of 
a baby son. They’re very good. She’s had 
no training, “but my fingers always itched 
to draw,” she says, “and someone sent me a 
little book—How To Draw Children—one of 
a series for green-horns like me. I’m branch- 
ing out soon to try the family cat.” (Other 
books in this series deal with horses, trees 
and dogs.) “I needed escape from worry,” 
she says, “and here it was. Not away off 
somewhere else, like we used to think, but 
right here at home.” 

There’s an idea there for a lot of the rest 
of us. Right at home, right now, we can 
make these months some of the most inter- 
esting and valuable of a lifetime. 


7 Liat of Good Sooke 


For a new list of books, good for 
reading aloud, for discussion, for sing- 
ing from, with publishers and prices 
listed, send 10c to Department M., Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


es 

















Everybodys whistling this happy little washday song 









Mrs. Bertha Keniston lives 
in Maplewood, N. J. Mother 
of 6, Mrs. Keniston had 2 
boys in World War I, a 
grandson in service now. “yal 





Here it is ! 


The Soap That GETS 
OUT MORE DIRT 


and makes you whistle 
while you wash / 


_—ailiiiz~aa 










WHO WOULDN'T WHISTLE 
WITH GLEE AT THE SIGHT OF 
THAT RINSO-WHITE WASH. 
IT’S SO SNOWY... AND THE 
WASHABLE COLORS 
FAIRLY GLEAM - 


JUMPIN’ JEHOSOPHAT! WHAT 
A MOUNTAIN OF WASH 
A LITTLE RINSO DOES! 
GUESS THAT'S BECAUSE ITS 
SUDS ARE RICHER AN’ 
LONGER - LASTING 









OUNG folks, old folks —everybody, every- 

where—is whistling this happy little washday 
song: "Rinso white! Rinso white!” As the good news 
spreads, the demand for Rinso grows bigger every 
day. That means your grocer may sometimes be 
out of it. We ask you to please be patient—but keep 
on asking for Rinson = ———s—<—s™sSCS re 


AVOID SOAP WASTE 


1. Measure Rinso carefally. Don’t waste it. 








2. Do a full load of wash. FOR Tue we 
3. Use only enough Rinso to keep 2 to 3 inches OlSipa HER 
of suds. 





TUNE Every Friday Evening over the 
AM § 'N’ NBC Network. Entirely new 
IN show. Hilariously funny! 





\ 











Symlil of Certainty 


This trademark guarantees en- 
during Rock of Ages...the 
beautiful dark granite of ageless 


brilliancy of finish. Ask your dealer 









ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION, Bar: Vermont 


for proof in any cemetery. The book- 
let ‘How to Choose a Memo- 
rial’’ answers all questions. Sent 


free on request. Dept. F-3. 





BARRE GRANITE 
MONUMENTS 

















Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 








thing of rub- 


| bean MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight Flexible Non 

skid) Waterproof. Won't come 

off —querenteed 





3-15¢ Packets. One each; Hearts 
~ of France Red, Snowball White and 
Biue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 6 in. across, 
2% in. thick, on long, stately stems. Send 
10¢ Today for these Gorgeous ay hy Copy of 
my Big Seed, Piant and Nursery Cat- 

alog o send Postal for Catalog Only. FREE 





















we $Q-LO bie sis R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN eeSiiatw. 












*¢ 





For war-time baking 


- +» for quick breads and 
biscuits ... 

Use the baking powder 
you would use for your 
finest cake. 










Bes ~™ 7 


arte ‘S Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


Py OCrECTIVE Of 


aoveansto tag 
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Smart Clothes 


(Continued from page 66) 
Two sacks are required for size 6 to make 
sister’s dress, as well as brother’s trousers, 
which he will wear with a sweater. No. 1303 
is cut in sizes ] to 6 years. 

A diagonal print is also used for No. 
1222, a one-piece dress on which ruffling 
gives the much-liked make-believe apron 
effect. Cut in sizes 12 to 18 years; 30 to 36 
inches. Size 16 requires three bags. 

Even the larger woman can have an at- 
tractive dress from these useful sacks. No. 
906 is a one-piece coat dress that opens in 
front and goes on and off easily. For size 44, 
only four bags are required. No. 906 is cut 
in sizes 14 to 20 years; 32 to 46 inches. A 
house-coat version is included. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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No. 1300—Pattern for this little girl’s 


dress is shown above as it is to be laid on 
sack lengths. This little dress comes in sizes 





1 to 6 years. Two sacks for 6 year size. 
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No. 1303 is for small brothers and sisters, 
who, nowadays, are often dressed in match- 
ing outfits. The patierns could be used for 
a brother and sister, or two brothers, or two 
sisters. Two sacks are required for two out- 
fits. Brother wears a sweater with his trousers. 
Pantie pattern is included with girl’s dress 
pattern. Sizes 1 to 6. 
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No. 1222—Here you can see how pieces for 
this pop yal swap ve dress are laid on - three 
bag lengths required to make size This 
design is cut in sizes 12 to 18 years, is to 
36 inches. Narrow organdy or lawn ruffling 
is used to outline a make-believe apron on 
dress fr This is a dress you could wear 
at home en you go to town, 
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No. 906 type liked by all ages, as it is 
€ to easy to wear and easy to 
launder. 7 igram shows how a size 44 
coat dress « be cut from four print sack 
lengths. A longer house-coat version is in- 
cluded. TI design could be used for a 
maternity dress. No. 906 is cut in sizes 12 to 
20 year to 46 inches. 
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No. 1299, the two-piece outfit, in the origi- 
nal was made from striped material. Three 
bags are required to make size 16. Cut in 
sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 














/ hate harsh 

LAXATIVES 
—but what 
cons do? 





This simple fruit drink, when taken first 
thing in the morning, has a natural regula- 
tory effect for most people. 

It’s not harsh— it just helps your system 
function promptly and normally. had eadh 
time you take lemon and water you can say 
to yourself, “This is good for me!” 


Millions now take Lemons for health— 
According to recent surveys, over 8,000,000 
Americans now take lemons as a regulator 
and general health aid. Lemons are among 
the richest sources of vitamin C, and also 


keep 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





4 changed to 
CEMON ond WATER 
lstéad — 07S 
good For you! 





supply B, and P. They alkalinize—aid diges- 
tion. Lemon and water has a refreshing 
tang, too—clears the mouth, wakes you up, 
Starts you going. 


Why not be kind to your system by regu- 
lating it this natural healthful way? Try it 
ten days...juice of one lemon in a glass of 
water first thing on arising. 


P. S. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half glass of water with 4 to % teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 
the foaming quiets. 


segular the Healthul way! 


LEMON and WATER 








Now |! don’t dread 
“That Time” of the Month 


Periodic functional pains don’t worry me now. 
Thanks to those grand mew Chi-Ches-Ters Pills! 
My druggist tells me the reason they’re so effec- 
tive is because of a special ingredient which is 
intended to help relieve the tension that causes 
functional distress. It works by helping to relax 
the affected part—not merely by deadening pain. 
The new Chi-Ches-Ters contain an added iron 
factor, too, intended to act as a tonic 6n your 
blood. Try the mew Chi-Ches-Ters Pills on your 
“difficult days.” Ask your druggist tomorrow for 
a 50c size and follow directions on the package. 


CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS ( 
For relief from “periodic functional distress” 


AMERICAS dig WARTIME BOOK 
OF Fadsy To CGnow GUARANTEED 
SEEDS aa NURSERY STOCK 


REF IS FROM AMERICAS LARGEST 
inect-To-You NURSERIES 
@ Before you buy seeds anywhere, see our moncy-eaving 
Ve Home Food Collection offer of best most popular vegetables 

Wf Also fruits, Gowers, shrubs, trees, etc + Top quality, easp~-e> 
grow, Gverenteed. Pictured in natural colora ft's just owt? 


A, Age 
= INTERSTATE WURSERIES 1534 GAMBOR' 























When war ends and the great migration 
starts West, be prepared to appraise intel- 
ligently the farming opportunities in this 
highly favored section of southern Califor- 
nia. @ Send for “AGRICULTURE IN 
SAN DIEGO”, a free booklet showing 
how coastal zones, foothill valleys and 
mountain areas provide diversity in soils 
and climate for most any crop you may 
desire. San Diego-California Club, Room C - 39 
499 W. San Diego 1, California 
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SPEED, MOTHER! Minit-Rub hurries 
relief from cold distress three fast 
ways! Rub it on chest and back. 


1.1N A MINUTE, Minit-Rub stimu- 
lates circulation, brings a sensation 
of heat. That swiftly helps relieve 
surface aches! 


2. QUICKLY Minit-Rub’s pain- 


~ + 


In a minute... 


MINIT-RUB begins 3-way action on cold distress 
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relieving action soothes raspy loca) 
irritation. 






3. IMMEDIATELY Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors ease that nasal- 
stuffiness feeling. Mother, it’s amaz- 
ingly quick relief for both children 
and grown-ups! Greaseless! Stain- 
less! Won’t harmlinens! Get it now 
—at your druggist’s. 












| WANT EVERY READER 


of this Paper to have a copy of 


75 MY BIG 1944 CATALOG 
\ S4.. Largest Seed and Nursery Catalog, 
Pag > 660 

{ ee - A 
we years leading American Seed Cata- 


BA: a / log. Good seeds cheap. None better 







illustrations; 60 in color, For 74 


IJ at any price. 500,000 cus- 
majtomers save money an- 
seeds from me, a grower. 















nually buying 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
125 Seeds of My New Sen- 
sation Tomato “King of the 

€arties,”’ big solid, scarlet fruit; disease resistant, heavy 

yielder, or 150 seeds of my Peeriess Cab- 

bage, average weight 6 lbs. Send 3c stamp 

te cover postage for either one, or 5e 

for both special offers. Catalog Free. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN ¥ 


BOX 362 ROCKFORD, ILL. Zot. 1870 


More CHEST COLDS 


in March 


At the first symptoms of a chest cold act 
fast. Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE comfort- 
ably hot. 

§ Relieves tightness of the chest 

2 Eases your cough 

3 Soothes sore, aching muscles 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE, the ready-to-use 
medicated poultice, gets ““Moist Heat’’ di- 
eT to the troubled area for Aoxrs! Feels 
good—does good! 

















tiphlogistine 


The W bite Package with the Orange Band SS 4 


a hlgeier 









COLDS wn vour 
POULTRY FLOCK? 


Try Dr. Salsbury’s Can-Pho-Sal, as an in- 
halant spray or in the feed. Time-tested. 
Get the genuine at Dr. Salsbury dealers— 
hatcheries drug, feed, other stores. 

OR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, CHARLES CITY, IOWA, 


GET THE Genyipn, 


A SPRAY and INHALANT 


“6 \ stop slipping 
| double fast! 
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ome ot Your 
Canning Spoil? 


Y THIS time many of last year’s can- 
| ners have said appropriate words 


over one or more jars of spoiled food. 

Taking the country over, home canning 
Spoilage ran a little higher this year than 
last. In an Iowa survey made last fall the 
average spoilage in rural homes was 5 out of 
308 quarts. Corn led in spoilage, with to- 
matoes, fruit, peas and beans next in line. 
Everyone wants to know why, and how to 
prevent trouble another year. 

I’ve just returned from a national canning 
conference in Chicago called by the War 
Food Administration. The experts from the 
different states tossed their troubles into a 
common pot, and out of the cauldron came 
much that was helpful. 

Not even the expert can always tell just 
why a jar of food spoils, but it is usually 
due to one of three reasons: (1) it was a 
poor product to start with, and may have 
started to spoil even before it was put into 
jars; (2) the bacteria or germs which cause 
spoilage were not killed during processing 
because faulty equipment or method was 
used, or processing time was wrong; or (3) 
the jar or can was not completely sealed. 

If you think back over your own canning, 
you may be able to put your finger on the 
trouble-maker, particularly if you note the 
following warnings 
and advice. 


1. Don’t can in 
your oven! There 
were too many explo- 
sions and_ tragedies 
last year, for you to 
run any risk. Reasons 
for trouble were many, 
but contributing 
causes were: inexpe- 
rienced canners, new 
types of jars, and 
ovens without accu- 
rate temperature regulators. There are dan- 
gers of under-processing and discoloration, 
too, so better use other methods. 
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FROM OUR FARM KITCHEN 


2. Now is the time to get your pressure 
cooker gauge checked, for you can have 
spoilage in pressure-canned vegetables or 
meat if the gauge is not accurate, or if you 
neglect to follow directions. (There is a 
helpful bulletin, Take Care of Pressure Can- 
ners, available through your county extension 
U.S.D.A.) “Test gauges at least 
once a year,” is the advice of equipment 
plus this warning from the manu- 
facturers: “Don’t expect us to check or re- 
pair your canner quickly during the canning 
Now is the time to check it.” 

Many a gauge registers inaccurately be- 
cause the safety valve of the canner is 
clogged. Remove the petcock and valve, soak 
thera in vinegar a short time and clean 
thoroughly. Then se e if your home demon- 
stration agent can check your gauge. 

If she can’t -help you, unscrew your 
cooker gauge carefully, using pliers. Mail it, 
well protected with shock-absorbing packing, 
to the factory where it was made. If the 
safety valve or petcock leak steam, better 
send them also. While manufacturers do 
not charge for adjusting a gauge, they have 
a nominal charge for new or repaired parts. 

If you haven’t a pressure canner, and want 
to can non-acid vegetables this yéar, try to 
eet one or arrange for the use of one, as 
in a community canning center. Surveys 
show less spoilage in pressure-canned vege- 
tables. Pressure cook- 
ers save time and fuel, 
and there is an im- 
portant safety factor. 

The latest word 
from the War Produc- 
tion Board is that 
400,000 new pressure 
canners will be made 
this year. Most of 
them will be of alu- 
minum, and rationing 
board approval is not 
for their purchase. “Order the 
smaller, 7-quart size for home use” is the 
idvice of experts. The larger one takes too 


agent or the 


experts, 


season. 


necessary 


yng to heat on the average home stove. 


3. Follow instructions for using jars, 
lids, and rubbers which come with the 
equipment. On such a simple point as not 
reading directions, thousands lost food. One 
cause of trouble was that manufacturers had 
to switch to new materials, because the WPB 
could not supply them with what they 
wanted, and new lids require new rules. 

Here is one example: the new 3-piece lids 
have a narrow rubber ring, a glass top and 
a metal screw band. The rubber fits on the 
glass lid, between the lid and the top of the 
jar. Some women stretched this rubber to 


fit down on the neck of the jar, and of 
course they didn’t get a seal. Also, metal 
bands made last year required a looser ad- 
justment than some you’ve used in the past, 
so the advice is to prepare them for process- 
ing by screwing back a quarter of a turn. 

lf your lids with a sealing composition 


on the lid did not seal, you may have made 
the mistake of tightening the seal after 
processing, which breaks the seal. 

If you have questions, send them to the 
Farm Kitchen, Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, 


Pa., enclosing a stamped envelope. 





REAL TONIC 


SEE 
LU 


MANY DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND 
THIS 
GOOD-TASTING 
“BUILD UP” TONIC 





JHELPS MAKE ’EM 
| STRONG, HUSKY! 


IMPORTANT! READ HOW VITAL ELEMENTS* HELP BUILD 
STAMINA IN IMPROPERLY NOURISHED YOUNGSTERS! 


Mothers, growing youngsters should 
be vigorous and husky! But if they 
do not get enough of certain Vital 
Elements, they may tire more easily, 
catch colds more quickly. That’s why 
many doctors recommend Scott’s! 
It’s rich in natural A and D Vitamins* 
that help give youngsters real stam- 
ina and resistance to colds caused by 
deficiency of these Vitamins! 
HELPS BUILD SOUND TEETH, TOO! 
Scott’s Emulsion also helps children 
@ develop sound teeth, strong 
: . bones and proper growth. So 





give valuable, good-tasting Scott’s 
daily the year ’round, mother! Dis- 
cover its great tonic benefits for the 
rest of the family, too! Buy at your 
druggist’s ! 


SEE! WHY SCOTT'S IS BETTER! 
1. Rich in natural A and D Vitamins— 
valuable food supplement and tonic. 
2. Exclusive process promotes its 
digestion and assimilation. 

3. Good-tasting. Economical. 

4. Four times easier to digest than 
plain cod liver oil. 





“4 SCOTTS EMULSION 


Great Year-Round Tonic For le Ages. 








FLEXIBLE 
GRAPPLE 






Lantz originated the 
Flexible-Grapple Hay 
Fork-America’s finest 
hay fork. There have 
been imitators, yes, but Lantz always leads. 
NO TROUBLE TRIPPING—This simple, pat- 
ented, exclusive head is foolproof. No sticke 
ua never lets go until tripped.The Lantz is 
aler, sturdier—saves time, work and troue 
ble. HANDLES LOOSE or BALED H AY. 
Made by m: anufacturers of the LAN TZ 
KUTTER KOLTER—solves the trash 
problem. Write for Free literature and 
name of nearest dealer, 
LANTZ MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-441 VALPARAISO, IND. 





















NEW DOUBLE DUTY 
- 
* 


* DELICIOUS PIE CHERRIES 


Decorative Novelty. Grow in bush form — 5 to 7 fi. high, usually 
bearing the second year. Produce masses of white blossoms in spring 
—delicate foliage — bright red cherries in August. Beautiful in any 





landscape planting —useful in providing delicious fruits, jams and 
jellies. SUPPLY LIMITED — order carly. Everything new 
for garden or farm in big new illustrated Seed & Nursery Annual 
Send for FREE copy. 

FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
13 Fourth St. Faribault, Minn. 





Vegetables 3 Weeks Earlier! 


HOTKAPS — patented paper hothouses —completely protect crops 
from destructive FROSTS, STORMS, INSECTS. Ripen crops 
3 weeks earlier; increase yield 18% co 51%; maintain perfect 


mulch. Millions used by successful growers every season. Big 
Victory Garden Package of 25— only 504, Sewer free. 1000 
lots only $11.00; 250 package $3.50; 100 package $1.95. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


GERMAIN’S, Germaco Mig Dix, Los Angeles, Colifornia 


Germaco 


fs 








M4 colors--Scartet, Yo a 
Rose, a lic-Packet of each 
 all4forl0c! Seed Catal Te 
W. ATLEE BURP 
hiladelphia 32, Pa. or Senton, lowa 











If Your Daughter Has 
Just Married 


SHE SHOULD KNOW 
CERTAIN VITAL FACTS! 


New, More Convenient 
Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours! 





@ Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little or 
nothing about certain physical facts 
Too many who think they know have 
only half knowledge. And they do not 
realize how seriously their happiness 
and health are threatened by lack of 
up-to-date information. 

That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantages 
for vaginal germicidal care. (See free 
book offer below.) 

Zonitors are dainty, non-greasy 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene. So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easiest, 
daintiest way of using a vaginal germi- 
cide. No cumbersome apparatus, 
nothing to mix, no unpleasant greasi- 
ness to spoil your daintiness. 

Powerful, but safe for delicate 
tissues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and kill germs instantly on 
contact. Deodorize by actually de 
stroying odor, instead of temporarily 
masking it. Give continuous action 

for hours. All druggists have Zonitors. 


—— —.FREE BOOKLET-————. 


i] this coupon for revealing booklet of 
a ke see. Sent postpaid in plain 
envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7321, 370 Lex- | 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 
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Song of The best-seller story of the 
Bernadette miracle of the 


the Virgin to a peasant girl at 


appearance of 


Lourdes Magnificent production skill has 
turned t simple tale into an unquestion- | 
ably great picture, one of the all-timers. | 
Regardless of belief or unbelief, this is a 
profour soul-stirring story, and Jennifer 
Jones it star. With Charles Bickford, 


Gladys Cooper. (20th C.-Fox) 


Miracle of 
Morgan’s Creek 


Speaking of miracles, 
here’s one of the great 
film comedies of all time. 


Not for ingsters because of its “East 
Lynne” theme, it is truly without bad taste, | 
and genius-producer Preston Sturges has en- | 
gineered a comedy that will roll you in the 
aisle. Hare-brained Betty Hutton and con- 
fused Eddie Bracken are hilarious and per- 
fect as the small-town girl and boy. No 


kidding, tl (Paramount) 


Ss Is terrific. 
The Uninvited A thoroughly adult ghost 

story, using no_ inferior 
typical “horror-thriller” comedy 
dead women linger on, one to 
hurt, one to help, a man’s daughter. Ray 
Willand, Ruth Hussey. Fine acting, impres- 
tion. (Paramount) 


tricks of 


relief. Two 


sive produc 


Lifeboat Too bad that this Steinbeck- 

Hitchcock story over-emphasizes 
Nazi strength and underrates democratic re- 
sources. However, it’s a dramatic account of 
a Nazi sub captain and eight torpedo sur- 
adrift at with all action in the 
a lifeboat. Grand cast includes 


vVivors sea, 


single scene 
Tallulah Bankhead, 
Slezak. Interesting but not just right. (20th 
C.-Fox ) 


The increasingly popular 
new star, Susan Peters. 
plus old favorite Robert Taylor. Not so much 
tender love story, about an Amer- 


Song of Russia 


war as a 


ican symphony conductor touring pre-war 

Russia and the simple Russian girl he loves. 

Worth an evening. (M-G-M) 

Tender Comrade Ginger Rogers in a 
tale basically tragic 

despite interwoven comedy and optimism, 

about a bride whose husband goes to war, 


perhaps not to return. Ruth Hussey, Patricia 
Collinge, Mady Christians, make up the cast 
of war wives and mothers. (RKO-Radio) 


One more comedy of the trib- 
ulations of a guy and a gal 
trying to exist and do busi- 
ness in wartime Washington. Cast of comedy 
MacMurray, Paulette 


Standing 
Room Only 


experts includes Fred 
Goddard, Roland Young, Edward Arnold. 
Not new but good. (Paramount) 


Timber Queen This one probably turned 
out better than planned. A 
suspenseful, interesting plot about the con- 
quering of a forest, with gangster and war 
complications. Well played by Richard Arlen, 
June Havoc. other good ones. Yes. ( Para- 
mount) 


Hedy Lamarr and William 
Powell in a light comedy 
about their marriage, complicated by a comet- 
moon collision, plus an astrologer’s apple- 
sauce. Good in its class. (M-G-M) 


Henry Aldrich, Jimmy Lydon turns his 
Boy Scout hitherto comic series into 

a sort of documentary on 
the Boy Scouts. Fair to interesting. (Para- 
mount) 


Heavenly Body 


Charles F. Stevens 





William Bendix, Walter | 





JUST OUT! *"Wings 


Two patriotic quilt designs: 
Over All'' labove!] for Army and ''Sea Wings to 
Glory’' for Navy. Each soon to appear as free 
patterns inside the wrapper of Mountain Mist 
Cotton. Or order patterns direct for 25¢ each. 


FILL YOUR QUILTS WITH MOUNTAIN MIST. I+ 
has the soft, needle-easy ''Glazene'’ surfaces . . . 
seamless... stretchless ... trims, spreads and 
handles like cloth...even, all-over thickness 
gives prettier puffier quilting. 

QUILT 


MOUNTAIN MIST <tr 


AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
Stearns & Foster, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Amazing Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 


No Cooking. 





Saves Big Dollars. 


Yes ma’am, right in your own kitchen, you can 
easily mix a cough medicine that is a wonder for 
quick results, and gives you about four times as 
much for your money. And it’s no trouble at all. 
A child could do it. 

You'll need a syrup. Make it by stirring 2 cups 
of granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Now get 21% ounces of Pinex from any druggist, 
and pour it intoa pint bottle. Then add your syrup. 
There you have a full pint of really remarkable 
medicine for coughs due to colds. It lasts a long 
time, and tastes fine. 

You'll say this beats anything you ever tried. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and helps clear the air passages. Eases the 
soreness, and let’s you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 





“ ents, in concentrated form, well known for prompt 





action on throat and bronchial membranes. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


{MOST WOMEN OF ) 
‘MIDDLE-AGE’ 


38-52 YRS. OLD 


Suffer Distress At 
This Time — 

















If you suffer from hot 
flashes, weak, nervous 
irritable feelings, are @ 
bit blue at times—due to 
the functional middle-age period peculiar 
to women — try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to relieve such symptoms. 
Taken regularly —Pinkham’s Compound 
helps build up resistance against such an- 
noying symptoms. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of women benefited. Also a fine 
stomachic tonic. Follow label directions. 
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UINTUPLETS 
iss MUSTEROLE 
«CHEST COLDS 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing 

and Make Breathing Easier 
At the first signs which may warn of a 
cold —the Dionne Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to promptly relieve coughs and sore throat 
due to colds, to make breathing easier 
and break up local congestion in the 
upper bronchial tract. 

Musterole brings such wonderful relief 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “‘salve.” It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole i is. used on the 





the BEST cold-relief you can buy! 

IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mil¢ 
Musterole for children and people with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strong for stubborn cases, 





STOUT WOMEN- 
what Customers 


say about us 





*‘Would love to tell every 
woman how your merchandise 


fits and wears” 

I want to thank you for the 
pleasure I have enjoyed from all 
the dresses I have purchased from 
you. I would love to tell every 
woman how your merchandise 
fits and wears because I am confident that 
every one of them will be as well pleased as I, 
Mrs. R. King, San Francisco, Calif. 


“The best place for any large 


woman to buy her clothing” 
I want to tell you how much 

I have been pleased with your 
clothing. Several of my friends 
are also Lane Bryant customers 
and they, too, are satisfied. They 
say Lane Bryant is the best place ° 
for any large woman to buy her clothing. 
Mrs. Franklin H. Edwards, Troy, O. 


lane Sryant 


DEPT. 174 + 752 E. MARKET ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, IND. 


EVERGREENS 4: 














he bigges gain ever! 4 best varieties 

—10 Colo bi “ eee 10 Norway Spruce, 
10 Arbor Vitae, 10 Ponderosa Pine. all 
arty’ 3-6 inche a, . 2 yr. old, $1. 00 postpaid. 
Ey een circular & catalo, EE. 


BERRY SEED CO. 
BOX 5309 CLARINDA, IOWA 








Wilt-Resistant! Crimson, Blue, 
wom White, Pink, Purple—a l0cpkt. 
ze seeds of each, all 5 for 10c!t Send 


> dimetoday. Maule’s Seed Bookfr 
Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia 32,Pa. 
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DRIED WHOLE MILK 
(Continued from page 21) 


has had a market in parts of Asia, where 
the product has been used chiefly for babies. 
No one can ever know how many Of these 
babies it has saved. 

Certainly right after the war we will con- 
tinue to send tremendous quantities of all 
kinds of transportable milks to Europe for 
awhile. More permanently, England, parts 
of South and Central America, Mexico, 
Africa, and Asia will need our imported milk. 

Whether we can continue to supply much 
will depend, first, on how much we can 
spare. We normally import more dairy 
products than we ship out. It would seem, 
then, that here is one farm business that 
might expand after the war. It is one that 
may be free of a surplus. 

We will have competition from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Argentina, and even- 
tually Denmark and the Netherlands, who 
will want to sell milk abroad, too, and who 
may produce at lower costs than we do. So 
far, however, our manufacturing processes on 
dried whole milk are far ahead of theirs. 
There is the additional question of what 
some of these needy countries will use for 
money. However, at least some of them can 
pay. 

Better for Human Food 

Normally we produce enough milk for 
every person in the United States to have a 
quart a day. But we leave 35 billion pounds 
of separated milk on the farm every year. We 
pour it down hogs, calves and chickens, while 
human beings, who need it more, go with- 
out it. It isn’t the farmer’s fault, but it hap- 
pens, just the same. 

Farmers need some of this milk for their 
livestock, but experiments at the University 
of Minnesota have shown that by using other 
feeds, not so valuable for humans, a calf 
can be raised on not more than a fourth of 
the separated milk usually thought necessary. 
Milk is a messy food to handle anyway (as 
anybody knows who has ever watched chick- 
ens wading around in pans of sour milk and 
straw). 

Separated milk contains everything that 
whole milk does except fat and Vitamin A. 
Both can be got elsewhere. Think of the 
proteins, the milk sugars, the calcium and 
phosphorus, the vitamins that we pour down 
the gullets of hogs, while children all over 
the world go undernourished! 

Now that we can dry milk, it seems prob- 
able that we can get more of this “most 
nearly perfect food” to those who need it. 








“Oh dear! Henry must have left his 
vitamin pills in his pants pocket again!” 








,_ g® 7 
of Tampax age 


NO BELTS 


One of the greatest favors you [ARIES 


can do yourself is to discover 
Tampax and discover it soon! 
This form of sanitary protec- 
tion has been adopted by war workers, 
college girls and millions of just plain, 
average women— wives, mothers and 
daughters—all over America and in doz- 
ens of other countries... 

A doctor has perfected Tampax neatly 
and ingeniously for internal use, without 
any of hee complications of pins, belts 
and external pads. It is made of pure, sur- 
gical cotton, compressed to a small and 
dainty size. A neat one-time-use appli- 
cator makes insertion quick and easy. 
No odor, no chafing, no bulges or ridges 
under the clothing. Quick changing and 
easy disposal. 

Tampax comes in 3 different absorben- 
cies: Regular, Super, Junior. A month's 
average supply will go into your purse. 
Wear Tampax in tub or shower; you are 
not aware of it when in place. . . Sold at 
drug stores, notion counters. Introduc- 
tory size, 20¢. Economy package lasts 
four months, average. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 











< 
Guarantee 


Good Houseke 


* 


3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 





nnd ~ Adver- 
ee by the Jour- 
nal of the American 
Medical Association 














| A m | 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SEW! Big or little sister 


would love a dress like this...and, there’s A-3687 
for yourself. Dresses made at home wearso well! 
Send for one or both of these patterns today. 
Only 20¢ each. Sewing chart included. 
Pattern A-3693 in sizes 4-6-8-10-12-14 yrs., 
23 to 32-inch bust. Size 8 takes 1% yds. 35-inch 
fabric for short sleeve blouse, 13% yds. for long 
sleeve blouse. For jumper, 1% yds. 35-inch 
fabric. 3% yds. braid. 

Pattern A-3687 in sizes 12 to 20 yrs., 30 to 
42-inch bust. Size 16 requires 27% yds. 39-inch 
fabric, 114 yds. of edging. 

Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing Thread 
for all home sewing. Fast colors—will boil 
Two instruction leaflets for making 
crocheted accessories —hats and bags 


Also advance folder of six new dress 
styles you may want to order. 





—~— eowu ome oe oe ew oe 
AMERICAN THREAI Pattern Dept. FJ-3 
P.O. Box 101, Stn. F, New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose TWENTY CENTS (20¢) for each pattern checked: 


A-3687, size____ 


» CO., 


(CD A-3693, size__ 
NAME — 
ADDRESS. 


Star T 





STATE 








Morceriyed Sowing Thread 








This tiny MAICO 


brings you 
a world of 


@ Small, light and easy 
to wear. Assures hear- 
ing normal conversation 
clearly, even whispers. 
WRITE today for “‘New 
Experience in Hearing’. 


THE MAICO COMPANY 


2632 Nicollet Ave., Dept 55-R, Minneapolis, Minn. 





907% of Amer- 


ica’s precision 
hearing test 
instruments are 


Made by Maico 
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Hold Those Vitamins 
(Continued from page 60) 
Scalloped Tomatoes and Celery 
| c. cooked celery 


Salt and pepper 
Sugar 


3 tblsp. bacon fat or 
part butter 

2 Ce bread cubes 

c. 


| 
3 canned tomatoes Dill, if desired 
Heat fat, toss bread cubes in and mix 
lightly. Put tomatoes and celery into a 
greased baking dish, add seasonings, top 
with bread cubes. Bake 15-20 min. in a 
modera ( 

Plum Dumplings 
Let a quart jar of canned plums (or other 


as cherries, peaches) drain while 
h biscuit dough. (A 2-cup flour 
recipe makes 6 dumplings.) Roll out fairly 
thin, cut into squares and fill center with 
fruit. dough together to make dump- 
ngs, put into a deep baking dish. Bake in 
125° F.) oven 20 min., then pour a 
more of the hot sauce around 
lings and finish baking. This gives 
Make sauce as follows: Blend 
J (or more) 


p. cornstarch, %4 c. 
sugar, dash of salt and 1 tsp. cinnamon. 


Iruit, such 
you make Tk 


Heat 2 « drained from fruit (or juice 
nd w add sugar mixture, cook until 
clear and s ghtly thick. Serve hot. 
Volded Beet Salad 
Wakes use of beet and vegetable juices) 
| tblsp. plain gelatin '/3 c. sugar 
V> ¢. cold water 3 tblsp. grated horse- 
4 ¢. hot vegetable radish 
and beet juice | c¢. chopped celery 
3 thisp. vinegar and cabbage 
I'/2 tsp. salt 2 c. chopped canned 
beets, drained 
Soak gelatin in cold water 5 min. Dissolve 
hot liquid, add vinegar, salt, sugar and 
rseradis! When cool, add vegetables. 


Mold Serves 10 to 12. 


One Dish Sausage Dinner 
Salt and pepper 
6 apples, cored, 


| lb. pork sausage 
& sweet potatoes 


pared, sliced halved 
6 medium onions, Brown sugar 

sliced 
Slice sausage from a brick or make cakes, 
nd place in the bottom of a baking dish. 


Cover with slices of raw sweet potato, then 
sliced onion. Season, cover and bake in a 
noderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour. Add apple 
ily sprinkle with sugar, bake covered 
about 20 minutes, finish baking uncovered. 

(With this dish, Mrs. Zimmerman serves a 
getable salad, and hot gingerbread 
ird sauce for dessert.) 


haives 


raw Ve 


with cust 


Canned Tomato Ways 
Don’t destroy vitamin C (you were so care- 
ful about it when you canned your tomatoes) 
by over-cooking them. Serve them cold in 
dishes. If you want them 
hot, bring barely to a simmer—never boil— 
on top of the stove. Or heat them in the 
oven 15 or 20 minutes, as in scalloped toma- 


attractive sauce 


toes. Use extra juice as beverage, in jellied 
salads, in soup. Heat only enough for one 


meal. When you add tomatoes to soup, stew 
mixtures, add it 
Vegetable Souffle 


3 eggs, separated 
Salt and pepper 


or other last. 


V4 c. butter 
V4 c. flour 


1 c. milk Onion juice 
| c. vegetable pulp 2 tblisp. grated cheese 
Make sauce of butter, flour and milk, 


add thick sieved vegetables, beaten yolks, 
seasonings. Fold in beaten whites, put into 
baking dish. Sprinkle with cheese, bake at 
375 min. 





Smoke DOES 


Smudge 


YOUR TEETH 





WITH this 
POWDER or PASTE 


@ If your teeth are hard to 
bryten—try IODENT No. 2, 
in the big BLUE can or tube. 
Created by a Dentist for your 
safety and pleasure, to use 
twice daily. 
SDE 


yootr 
pastt 


| 


For TEETH . FOR TEETH 
easy TO BAYTEN MTo}Y Ts] 4° HARD 10 gayrey 

















PAROXYSMS OF 


WHOOPING COUGH 


@ Whooping Cough is a serious disease, and 
in many states is subject to quarantine regula- 
tions. 


Its course should be followed by your 
physician. But remember, the characteristic 
cough is the symptom demanding relief. 


For more than half acentury Vapo-Cresolene, 
an inhalant, has helped to control this dis- 
tressing condition, and also coughs due 
to bronchial irritations and colds, 
Directions enclosed. Ask your 
druggist about it. 


For Free Descriptive Booklet, write to 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishin 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
4 add more fun to your days 
afield. 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 
—s én ae AGAZINE 
217 Sportsman’s Bidg.. Boston, Massachusetts 


Burpee’s 


GETABLES 


" 6 of Burpee’s Best--Carrot, Sg PACKETS 


Lettuce, Beet, Radish an 
Tomato--a l()c-Pkt. of seeds 
of each, all 5 postpaid for 
just 10c--send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 


ATLEE BURPEE CO 
LADELBHIA 32, PA. or CLINTON, 10WA 





> 
















































Is | 
ooo 
above 
shouk 
ficial | 
vesica 
give c 
ton or 
HUM: 
lay-up 
NOW | 
tee— 
tried p 
40 yea 


withou 


P.O.B 





“—olreerelCUhChOrO 








USE A LAXATIV 


sob -1- ae Molt aM Rol alate 
the Wrong Kind! 


It doesn’t pay to dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting laxatives! A medi- 
cine that’s too strong can often leave 
you feeling worse than before! 


And it’s unwise to 
take something that’s 
too mild to give you 
the .relief you need! 
A good laxative 
should be gentle, 
yet should work 
thoroughly, too! 


But — 
EX-LAX 1s 
the Happy 
Medium | 















TRY THE 


"HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for children as it is for 
grown-ups. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 








IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 


Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
ighly effective, but kind and gentle. 





Ex-Lax! It's thor« 


As a precaution use only as directed 
The Original 
= Chocolated Laxative 


Is Your Horse LAME? 


. . due to Spavin, Splint, Ringbone 1” 
above hoof, muscular strain of leg, 
shoulder, stifle or hip—or for super- 
ficial swelling ; if the counter-irritant, o 
vesicant action of SAVOSS fails to a 

give complete satisfaction, return car- 

ton or its number, and price will be promptly refunded. 
HUMANE; many have used it instead of ‘‘firing’’; many 
lay-ups have been avoided or shortened. 
NOW only $3.00 with satisfaction-money-back guaran- 
tee — price and name only, changed —it’s the same time- 
tried product and size bottle as sold at $8.00 for over 
40 years. Buy SAVOSS of DRUGGIST— accept no sub- 
stitute —if out of stock, order direct so as to begin use 
without delay. Write for Free Booklet. 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box A-1039 Binghamton, N.Y. 



























Famous Maule's Blood-Turnip Beet, 
Bonnie Best Tomato, Maule Radish, 
Gr, Rapids Lettuce, Goiden Ro 
Carrot, all 5 10c-Pkts. for 10c. 
‘Sista i and guaranteed. Maule’s Seed Book en 
Wm. Henry Maule, Maule Bidg. Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





| 
| 





| —So that’s the new parson! 
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Sugarin' ©, 


Ladle, who solemnly dips and stirs the syrup 





LYSOL KILLS 


AVE you ever seen a Vermont 
“sugarin’ off’? If not, you have some 
education ahead of you. There’s 


| almost a ritual to it. 
You pay your respects to the Lord of the | 


in its steaming tank. The sugar will be es- | 


pecially good today, with Ed to tend the | 
boiling. He doesn’t own the place, but you 


would never guess it; that is the owner down 
on his hands and knees, gingerly tossing in 
cupfuls of water to quench down the fire 
that he has allowed to become too enthusi- 
astic for the good of the batch. 

You are not asked whether you would like 
some sugar; nor do you ask if you may have 
some. Your presence has already declared 
the invitation and acceptance. When the 
liquid has been boiled slowly—very slowly 
and evenly—to a point where the Lord of 
the Ladle can blow a string of bubbles from 
an alder hoop “clean across the tank” you 
are merely told, “There’s paddles and dishes 
over yonder in the corner.” 

You inspect your paddle (why, I do not 
know, but you do) with care, selecting one 
that seems to have the right size or “heft.” 
Almost any dish will do. 

By this time the folks are around the iron 
tank. It is good sugar! It may not be better 
than last year’s run, but it seems so. Stir it 
hard, sip it hot, or make tap-wax on the 


snow, clean-swept by last night’s wind. It is 
good! 
The Lord of the Ladle knows every hand 


that extends a dish across the steam. And 
if he does not, he soon finds out: “The new 
parson ?—Hello, Edith. Watch your thumb! 
Well, now!— 
lady. You 
Henry, 


Hello, young 
do you?—That’s it, 
jest a 


And who’s this? 
don’t like sugar, 
jest a touch of fire, 
there, Harvey! 
clear down there in 
you up for? .. .” 
The conversation of a score of grown-ups 
and more than twice as many children runs 
on and on, from batch to dish to sap bucket 
to driven snow and back to the Here 
is New England sociability at its purest. 


Reverend J. Mace Crandall 


Baltimore! How Jong 


sugar. 








A SHAMROCK CART 


Sure’n it’s St. 
this month. Be your 
bright green cart for a party centerpiece, 
come March 17. It’s as easy to make as 
cutting crepe paper. For directions send 10c, 
Dept. M, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Patrick’s Day that’s coming 
Irish-best with this 


touch—Hel-lo, 


I bet you smelled this sugar | 





FLU “BUG: 








= contact, 











New Tests at Famous 
Medical School Prove - 
—Sancal School Prove: 


Influenza virus. 
-- Spread by a 
sneeze...can dry up...live in 
house dust... give fiy to 


6 weeks later. B 
Lysol kills influenza “dA 


Virus quickly on 















LEANING with Lysol reduces 
the risk of influenza in your 
household. A sneeze may spread 


the flu “bug” as far as 12 feet 
(see photo). The “‘bug”’ may settle 
in dust on floors, woodwork, 
tiling, furniture. 


Use Lysol to clean in kitchen, 
bathroom, bedrooms, children’s 
rooms, wherever dust collects. It 
will help guard your household 
against risk of influenza from in- 
fected dust. Get Lysol at your 
drug counter today! 


*The “bug” which causes flu is a virus 
(smaller even than a germ), visible only 
under new electronic microscope. 





Copr., 1944, by Lehn & Fink 
Products C orporation 





* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 








These beautifully 
illustratea 


ten- 


cent needlework books show 
; the newest baby fashions to 
» knit, crochet and sew. At your 
; favorite store or mail SPECIAL 


OFFER COUPON. 





New knit Adorable, Ea 
and crochet easy, small- ex] 
fashions, } cost patterns, ¢ layette 


Cae % a, 
Easy! Learn to kn It, cro- % 
chet, tat, and embroider. 
N he 


No, 197. No. 194, : 
f 


Make cute toys for ; 


Sal uy. No, 204, 
J 


Ncw, tar a cet 


directions... 
The Spool Cotton Co., Dept. 425 
54 Clark St., 
Enclosed is 50 cenis for the 5 
aud the free Hat Brochure, 


—<— e eee ee e ee e ee e e 


[1 ‘‘Woolies for Babies,’’ No. 197 

(J) ‘‘Cottons for Babies,’’ No. ie 

(CI) ‘Sewing for Babies,” No. S- 

()‘‘The Learn How Sook Sct a 0 

()‘‘Victory Barnyard,’’ No, 204 

LJ ‘Teen Age Fashions,’’ No. 187 

Lj *‘Laces and Edgings, ** No, 199 

[)‘‘Women’s Sweaters,’” No, 189 

(J ‘‘Quilts,"” No, 190 

“The Sewing Manual for Home Decora- 
tors,’” No, 8-13 

POD 0:06.06 6 060:60:4040605096050065000056060 

ST ee PCT PT eT Oe TTT TTT PTT 

ad bddabend dens peduune WN sé chescuecs 

iteiie spied ereienanemen en-au dl 


Newark (4), New Jersey 
books checked 


-. 





SPECIAL OFFER! FREE with your order 
of 5 or more 10-cent books, a beautiful bro- 
chure of 12 exclusive hat designs with complete 
never before published, 





treat em rough! 


a 
WILL NOT SLIP 
WEAR LONGER 


* At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere 








DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
has ao Prescription for every 
Curable Animal Ailment. Order 
from your dealer and ask for 


Free copy of valuable 24-page 
booklet, “The Cattle Specialist 


or write to: 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
25 GRAND AVE., WAUKESHA, WIS. 





7 a 
MAKE THINGS FOR YOURSELF, FAMILY 
AND HOME. GET THESE BOOKS. 








BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


* 
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OPEN MEETING 


(Continued from page 12) 


f which have come into being recently. The 
head of each agency seems to be trying to 
ike the | c believe his agency is im- 
| int y putting out press releases, re- 
ports and government-sponsored magazines, 
many of them big, slick-paper affairs such 
no pl e publisher can put out now. 
Reliable es estimate tl 8.000 editors 
york at thi y few of wl uld qualify 
for the | est of popular magazines. 
The Federal Government now takes 6% 
of the tot tput of the paper mills, but 


ed | 
10 is w asked for. You can get an 
s means when we learn that 


le i i what t} 

three of the largest popular magazines use 
only a ry small fraction of 1%. One of 
the ne vernment magazines is soliciting 
advertising at $3,000 a page. Contractors 
wishing war contracts might take notice. 


Ohio Mrs. Ethel Palmer 


Galion, 


NO DOOM °¢ * * I am glad and grateful 


that there is one editor who has the courage 
to stand out and to give the little fellow a 
pat on the shoulder—that of itself helps, 


instead of crying aloud that he is doomed. 


He isn’t doomed one little bit, if he and his 
family are given a chance and will plan and 
work together. 


Will Head 


Youngsville, Pa. 


RESPECT * * * Mrs. Roosevelt is the 


United States, 


wile of President of the 

and as such deserves some respect. She had ~ 
four so1 n the service of our country, some 

of whom have been in bitter fighting in the 

front lines. Why is it that every move of 

the Roosevelt family must be looked upon 

with suspicion and distrust? Could it pos- 


sibly be ‘pe litics ? 


RFD Muskegon, Mich. 
The wal record of the 
has been creditable, and their 


of the limelight well worth copying.— 


Ed. 


Wilbur M. Paul 


R or sevelt boys 
avoidance 


STEAMED PLANKS IN FICTION °¢ ¢ ° 
You owe apologies. ... You published the 
story “Glitter Girl,” by Harold Wire, [Farm 
Journal, January 1944, page 29] in which we 
are told that by steaming the ends of two 
long planks they became sufficiently pliable 
to be bent around a wheel. If you had 
employed Jegerdemain, witchery, machina- 
tions of trickery, or what have you, we might 
slip away with it. 


Lloyd H. Brubaker 


let you 
Petrolia, Calif. 


You are right in saying that spruce planks 
could not be bent into circular rims, or 
felloes That is not what the story says: 
“Both plank ends were bent up in front.” 
Making a pair of skis, of course, is quite 
another matter from making wheels. 

Harold Channing Wire 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





UGAR TOMATO 





Requires Less Suqar 


Bears enormously. Sweetest of allto- 
matoes.Their small size, brilliant color, 
and rich,superb flavor make them the 
finest tomato for dainty salads and 
delicious sauces. Chuck full of whole- 
some juice. The skin never cracks. 
TRIAL PACKET 
Three Packets, 25c. Cc 
Postpaid 
Order today. New Garden 
Book FREE, 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
203 S.T., GALESBURG, MICH, 



















SANITATION COMES FIRST IN POULTRY HEALTH 





KILLS 


COCCIDIA-GERMS| yj 
WORM EGGS 





Millions of germs may 
be lurking 


corners, 





in obscure 
cracks and 


~0-$AN | 





crevices of your brooder 
house, waiting to kill your chicks! “‘Clean- 
ing and scrubbing” alone won’t always 


kill them. 


Salsbury’s Par-O-San, the 


powerful, pleasant disinfectant, kills com- 


mon disease 


germs, 


coccidia, worm eggs 


on proper contact! 


Won't harm 


laying hens. 


laying houses, 
even while birds are in the 
Certain. 


quently . 
house. Safe. 


chicks, growing birds or 


You can spray brooder and 


litter and equipment fre- 


Pleasant. Also good 


for any farm disinfecting job. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, Iowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 











New 1944 Book 


GROW Goon’ 


CHICKS 






on Chick Raising So 


This free book tells how 
you may cut down poul- 





try losses, raise big 

healthy pullets with stamina to lay several 
years, at a saving of as much as 3 to % on feed 
cost. Gives full information on the reari ng plan 


which has produced many World’s Recor 


©ge- 


laying champions in the National Contests. A 
gold mine of valuable information on how to 
cash in on the profit opportunity for poultrymen 
in 1944! For your FREE copy write to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. C-18, Chicago 4, Ill. 








MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


OTTAWA 


ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 





Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; 
easiest way. Cuts large and smal] logs, fells 
trees. Thousandsin use. Built to last with 
epenes heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 











ANTISEPTIC 
OINTMENT 











CORONAE 


US Cums against painful chapping 
and cracking... EGU CCU es against 
infection from minor wounds. [ERCRIEnEs 


BUY TODAY at Drug Stores, dealers, or direct; 8 oz. or 1% tb. 
Mfd. only by CORONA MIG. CO., Box ®=363 Kenton, Ohio 






Avoid udder layoffs. Let softening, 
soothing Corona ointment help daily. 
A RICH SKIN LUBRICANT 
@ ODORLESS ANTISEPTIC ¢ 
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CUT. ..in home production 





<> 
QUICK 


e When home mishaps occur—small 
cuts, scrapes, scratches—look out for 
infection. Don’t take chances. Do as 
Doctors do—“paint” the area of the 
small wound with Iodine. Keep two 
bottles handy, one in medicine cab- 
inet; one in kitchen...always! 











IODINE 
oe of Gufection 


IS* Pkt. BH GRASS 


TOMATO 4 SEED 


With 1944Bargain Seed Catalog | 


High Quality Seed at astonishingly low prices! We offer genuine seed 
bargains. Have all kinds of farm and grass seeds. Prices unusually low 
for this year—buy early! Free Catalog quotes our prices. 


Get Free Samples for testing. 
ALFALEA:/92|(Ccovertju 
GRIMM y | Wescsak 25 
ALFALFA Lib astow ey 
BiG, SAVE. ™M $18.75 Bu; ONE Y. Y 


Clover $8.00; Timothy-Clover Mixed $5.95, etc. nen 
fully recleaned and Guaranteed. You may test all seed— 
money back ff not satisfied. Write my dey Free Seed 
Guide and Free Tomato Pkt.—also Free Samples of 
field seed for testing. Address— 


CAN FIELD SEED co. 


SOSCHICAGO.ILL 





























































FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
1 firmer and snugger that one can eat 


ee ee ee 





d talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as we “tl as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate 25% and 50c at druggists. .. If your 
druggist hasn't it; don’ t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box © 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3104-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


‘ 
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SHORTCUTS 


ACKING a brooder stove, I used two 
metal coops for brooders,” writes B. B., 
Missouri. “In one I put a kerosene bracket 
lamp, which has a bowl and no stem. I set 
it in a discarded milk can lid, which is heavy 
enough to keep the lamp from being upset. 
I put a guard of screen wire around the 
chimney to protect it. In the other coop, I 
put a kerosene lantern. Other than the lamp 
and lantern, a round kerosene room-heater 
supplies heat for day and night.” 

“Ventilators for our windows are made 
out of some old shutters that we had in stor- 
age,” writes Mrs. H. C., Illinois. “One shut- 
ter, sawed in two, made two ventilators the 
right length to fit under the sash. They cost 
nothing, and did not use any vital war 
materials.” 

To Insert a Screw in a dark place, try 
W. F. Schaphorst’s plan. He fastens a small 
flashlight to the shank of the screw-driver, 
so that he can see the slot in the screw. 
See the sketch. “I use the same plan with 


an oil can, so I can put a drop of oil into 
says he. 


an oil hole in a dark corner,” 








To Prune a Wick on an oil heater or 
stove try Edward Nevins’s method: “Re- 
move burner and scrape off crust with a 
screw-driver, and finish up with a piece of 
fine sand-paper. Then turn up the wick and 
with your fingers pull off any burned-up 
parts. Next, turn the wick up until the 
lowest section of good wick is at the top 
of the channel. Then take a sharp razor 
blade and trim off everything above the chan- 


| nel. Cut only on a drawing motion towards 


you, and let the blade slide on the channel, 
as this acts as a perfect guide.” 

“Instead of Hauling ice long distances, 
we turn the hose to a fine spray (on real 
cold nights) and spray water into the ice- 
house and let it freeze there, a layer at a 
time,” writes M. G., Utah. “After the ice 
has formed and frozen hard, we cover with a 
thick layer of sawdust, and put the top on 
the icehouse. The ice is cleaner and can be 
used in cold drinks in summer, or in drink- 
ing water, instead of having the old con- 
taminated ice we haul from the river or 
pond.” 

“A Hack Saw Blade doesn’t last long 
after a couple of teeth break out, because 
then other teeth will catch and break out 
very quickly,” writes C. E. S., Pennsylvania. 
“This is how we save a hack saw when a few 
teeth are missing: just hold the saw to an 
emery wheel and grind the teeth nearest the 
break-out about half-way down, the next 
about one-fourth down, and the next just a 
little so these teeth will taper gradually to a 
sharp tooth. This lets the blade slide over 
the work at this point and it will last for a 
long time.” 





What's your most valuable short-cut? How 
much time or labor does it save you? For 
the three best replies we will pay $3 each; 
three next best, $2; all others dsed, $4. None 
returned unless accompgnied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Address Short-Cuts, 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





educe Home Infection 


"eae with CLOROX ! 


Manpower shortages ... fewer 
medical facftities . .. make it impor- 
tant that every available precaution 
be taken to protect the health of 
America. Health authorities are urg- 
ing Greater Home Sanitation as an 
added safeguard to health. Clorox, 
in routine cleansing, makes kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry germ “danger 
zones’ sanitary... also deodorizes, 
removes stains. Clorox has intensified 
germicidal action. It's ultra-refined... 
free from caustic, an exclusive quality. 
Cultivate the healthful habit of hy- 
gienic home cleanliness with Clorox. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | 2eeée# 


FREE FROM Caustic |_"EMOVES STAINS 














Copr 1944, Clorox Chemical Co 



















For Minor Burns, Cuts 
and Skin Injuries 


In modern first aid it is not 
enough to relieve pain, It 
is also desirable to fight in- 
Section...to promote beal- 
ing. UNGUENTINE does all three! 

Make UNGUENTINE*® your first 
thought. It’s the thing to use for 
Home First Aid. Buy it now and 
be sure you have it when you 
need it. Handy tubes and fam- 
ily-size jars at all druggists, 
*Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. 


UNGUENTINE 


Norwk h 











A three-way trailer hitch enables Lamar Thomas, 
El Paso county, Texas, farmer to pull any trailer any- 
time without the delay of changing hitches. Two ball- 
and-socket hitches (of different sizes) along with the 
pin hitch do the job. He’s found that setting the top 
hitches a little off center when necessary produces 
but very little side draft, not enough to bother him. 


Roland Crowe, Porter county, Indiana, farmer, finds 
this home-made cart useful for hauling anything from 
milk cans to chicken coops. The wheels are built under 
and out of the way, leaving the flat top clear for any 
farm haul job. Crowe demonstrates with two milk cans. 





In winter Allan Leland, Northampton county, Massa- 
chusetts, uses this water heater for his poultry flock. A 


25- to 40-wait bulb is put in a metal tube packed with 

dry sand. A metal base (soldered to the tube) keeps the This tractor was assembled by Cleo Shrader, Lucas county, lowa, farmer. It has a Model T 
truck rear end in front and rear, '31 Ford motor, '29 Ford radiator, '31 Ford truck transmission, 

and 9 x 20 tires. Cleo and Cleo, Jr. (his young farming partner) pose for the photo. 


warmer upright in the bucket and there is a metal 
cap for the top through which the electric wire passes. 
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George LaPine, Essex county, New York, got tired trying to handle a 
worn riding cultivator. First the wheels would gp one way, then the other, 
and when he got too close, out would go a hill of corn. So he had a local 
welder cut off the old axle as it came down from the frame, just before it 
bent out for the wheels. A Model T spindle was welded on and reinforced 
by welding a piece of angle iron over it. Now the wheels have roller bearing 
adjustable cones that can be well greased. No more “zig-zag” trouble now. 


HOME-MADE AND HANDY 





Joe Foutz, La Porte county, Indiana, uses portable waterers made of steel barrels. The barrels 
are mounted on a wooden platform equipped with skids, so the waterers can be easily moved 
to clean areas. A water tank is brought daily to assure a constant supply of fresh water. 
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Pin-up picture for the man who “can’t afford” 


to buy an extra War Bond! 


OU’VE heard people say: “I can’t 

afford to buy an extra War Bond.” 
Perhaps you’ve said it yourself... with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous thing it 
is to say to men who are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think 
about it. Because today, with national 
income at an all-time record high... 
with people making more money than 


ever before . . . with less and less of 


Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK! 


things to spend money for . . . practi- 
cally every one of us has extra dollars 
in his pocket. 

The very Jeast that you can do is to 
buy an extra $100 War Bond... above 
and beyond the Bonds you are now 
buying or had planned to buy. 

In fact, if you take stock of your re- 
sources, and check your expenditures, 
you will probably find that you can 


buy an extra $200... or $300...or 
even $500 worth of War Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you ‘“‘can af- 
ford?” Well, young soldiers can’t afford 
to die, either . . . yet they do it when 
called upon. So is it too much to ask 
of us that we invest more of our money 
in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today?’Is that too much 
to ask? 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 





Published through the courtesy of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 





Fit yourself into this picture Now... 








...and get the boys home Sooner! 


When the war Is over..« 


. . . and sons and daughters return, 
American families will have won the 
right to live their own lives—in their 
own way—in their own homes. 


peat Homes that will be made 
more comfortable and 
labor-free by many well-known prod- 
ucts that will come back on the market 
with important post-war improvements. 
Among them will be Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Heaters, Furnaces and Water Heat- 
ers that will be produced just as soon 
as Duo-Therm’s men and machines 
are no longer needed in war work. 


These post-war Duo-Therms will be 
even more efficient, more economical 
and more beautiful than the pre-war 
models now delivering more heat from 
less fuel in 500,000 wartime homes. 


Copr. 1944, Motor Whee! Corp. 





AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF FUEL OIL HEATING APPLIANCES 


Son Jim isn’t in this snapshot 
—his present address is an 
® APO. And his folks want him 
SOR, 


just as soon 





» 


home again. Just as much— 
as everyone wants those 
boys back. So the whole family is 


pitching in to help: 


3 DAD RUNS THE FARM SINGLE-HANDED; 
WOW PLANS TO IWCREASE PRODUCTION. 


- MOTHER HELPS WITH MILK AND BUTTER: 
EP LUIS HER ECG MONEY INTO WAR BONDS. 


JANES TEACHING IN TOWN ; BUYING 
» “3 WAR BONDS, TOO; WORKS AT THE USO, 


EVEN JOHNNY HAS DAILY CHORES: 
=” 4ESA CHAMPION SCRAP COLLECTOR. 






That’s how this whole family works 
whole-heartedly to win. If every family 
does the same, we’ll gain an earlier 


victory eee 





oT ocala 





ee 


DUO-THERM ‘ox HEATERS 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION [TORR LANSING, MICHIGAN 


— J | 
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* FARM NEWS 


AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 16) 


bird has increased. In 1935 we got 33% 
billion eggs, in 1943 54 billion, and the 1944 
goal calls for 55 billion. 

“Some day,” says Leon Todd, secretary of 


the National Poultry Defense Committee, “we 
must reduce the number of laying birds.” 


HOUND DOG EXPRESS 


bie ‘VE heard of hauling cow ponies 
around the range in trailers, but I. E. 
Alford, who operates a 900-acre farm in El 
Paso county, Colorado, goes that one better. 
When hunting rabbits and coyotes he totes 
greyhounds on a trailer behind a tractor. 
“When the dogs see a hole in the snow they 
jump off and catch the rabbit,” Alford says. 
Last winter one of his hounds got 64 jack- 
rabbits in three hours, with two feet of snow 
on the ground. His high bag on coyotes for 
one winter is 67—with three hounds. 

One of his dogs adopted a litter of nine 
three-weeks old pigs last spring, and moth- 
ered them until they weighed about 100 
pounds. She’d catch jackrabbits and carry 
them a mile home to the pigs. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE IS REAL 

NY farmer who raises wheat this year 
A should get a good price. A_ serious 
shortage looms. Heavy drains on the supply 
by distillers making industrial alcohol for 
rubber, by millers who are being asked to 
increase their output, and by feeders, will 
reduce the carry-over for the United States, 
Argentina and Canada, combined, to one bil- 
lion bushels by July 1. Last year on the 
same date it was a billion and a half. 

With the new crop, which has been reduced 
by unfavorable weather, the total supply for 
the three countries on July 1 may be only 
2,300,000,000 bushels, with an estimated dis- 
appearance in 1943-44 of 2,000,000,000. This 
would leave only 300,000,000 for the first 
half of 1945. 

Meanwhile Argentina is burning wheat for 
fuel because she hasn’t enough coal. A deal 
is on now to swap South African coal for 
Argentine wheat. 


HEMP PROGRAM CUT 
HE government hemp program has been 
cut by two-thirds, and most of the new 
mills, some scarcely used, will be abandoned 
or left in stand-by condition. Reason: the 
improved ocean shipping situation. 

This means a release of 100,000 acres in 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
feed and food. Most farmers made good 
money on hemp—some up to $200 an acre. 
Most of them would like to raise it again. 

(Political note: in Iowa thirteen mills will 
be closed. Of the four allowed to operate, 
three are in districts of former AAA field 
men.) 

HELP FROM THE WOMEN 


IGHT -hundred thousand women—200,- 
E 000 more than last year—will take to 
the fields this summer if Women’s Land 
Army plans are fulfilled. Last year’s program 
got started late, and was done hastily, yet 
a surprising number of women volunteered 
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for anywhere from two days to three months. 

Many a farmer was surprised to find that 
these town and city women could, and 
would, work. They did best, of course, at 
harvesting fruits and vegetables, weeding 
and cultivating, de-tasseling corn. Some of 
them proved they could drive tractors. 

Recruiters will concentrate on office work- 
ers, college girls, service men’s wives, town 
and city home-makers. Most of the women 
will go out for emergency jobs only. Few are 
interested in year-round farm work. “It’s 
lonesome!” “Nobody pays any attention to 
us except to see that we work.” “It’s hard 
work and little pay,” they say. For a short 
time, though, they'll tackle it. 


MORE LUMBER MAYBE 

ASHINGTON’s explanation as to why 

farmers aren’t getting more lumber is 
this: 

Too little is being produced, chiefly because 
of a 25% labor shortage that backs right 
up into the woods. Meanwhile, the Army is 
taking a large hunk of whatever is available, 
to box and crate three invasions. 

As to what’s left, and why the farmer 
doesn’t get more of it, the buck passes, The 
WFA blames the lumber dealers. The deal- 
ers blame WEA and the mills, which, they 
say, ship to bigger buyers. 

Meanwhile, the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers is demanding that two 
billion board feet be-earmarked for farmers 
this year. WFA is taking steps to see that 
mills take better care of rural orders. Pros- 
pects are brighter. 


FARM HAND “GOES TO TOWN” 
N EX-FARM hand, Oliver Germann, of 
Moran, Wyoming, harvested a bumper 
crop of seven medals at once, in England re- 
cently, for the heroism he showed in seven- 
teen air missions. One was the raid on Ru- 
mania’s Ploesti oil field. 

The decorations included the Silver Star, 
an Oak Leaf Cluster, and the Air Medal 
with three Oak Leaf Clusters. “We never be- 
fore presented one man with so many deco- 

















Peter would have lost some of his 
tools because of the Sheriff levying on 
them for delinquent taxes if Mrs. -Tum- 
bledown had not paid them up out of 
her egg money. Peter is not disturbed— 
says “he had the use of the money” for 
two years, which is odd since it was his 
wife’s money, Peter is hard to figure. 
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PACKS THE 
POWER 


Pe eS Pale. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute, “For a More Abundant Game Supply” 


HIGH VELOCITY IS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. INNER-BELTED 18 A PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION TRADE MARK 
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From 
Certain 
Insect Pests 


FLOWERS~—4?"s (plant lice), leafhoppers, leaf miners, young sucking bugs, 
mealy bugs, lace bugs, most thrips . . . All these and similar insects 
can be controlled with Black Leaf 40. Full directions on the label. Spray 


early and keep the pests down. 


FRUITS —Aphis, which can almost destroy an orchard crop, are readily controlled 
with Black Leaf 40. Likewise, leafhopper and bud moth. Black Leaf 40 
is also useful in the codling moth program. Does not burn foliage and can 
be used readily with certain other spray combinations. Washing of fruit not 
mecessary where Black Leaf 40 is used alone or in certain combinations. 


VEGETABLES —Black Leaf 40 can be used either as a spray or in dusting 

vegetables. Kills both by contact and by fumes. Leaflets regard- 
ing dusting and garden spraying furnished upon request. Economical —“A 
little goes a long way.” 


POULTRY 23“ Leaf 40 is a great timesaver when delousing chickens. No 

handling necessary. Just spread a thin film on the roost with the 
“Cap-Brush” and the lice are killed as the chickens perch. Note: Special 
treatment is needed for feather mites. See directions on package. 


LIVESTOCK —Black Leaf 40 is permitted by the U. S. Government in officidl 
dippings of sheep and cattle for scabies. Also an effective dip for 
lice and ticks on sheep and for lice on cattle. As a treatment for sheep stomach 
worms, it is effective when combined with copper sulphate in proper doses. 
Instructions furnished upon request, \or see Black Leaf labels and leaflets, 


DOGS —Dogs do not like the odor of Black Leaf 40 and will avoid it. 


Spray where dogs are a nuisance. 


Wherever you see an orchard, a flower garden, a vegetable garden, a 
flock of chickens or a flock of sheep, there is need for Black Leaf 40— 
the versatile spray! Keep a supply of Black Leaf 40 on hand. 


GET THE... 


BLACK LEAF 40! 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED » » LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


4401 





LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 










THE woriD’s LARGEST SEUNG | 0). | el Med a et 


PORKY’S 
Lonesome PA RMAK 
Since P a ELEcrric FeENCER we... (a 
S40) euibs? SEE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or LAY ip ay 
Jal) and wood 


WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 








, 











PARKER-McCRORY MFG.CO., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
_ 3-F 3542 Main St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Photo Press Association 
Oliver Germann—he broke all records. 


rations at one time,” said Brig. Gen. Leon 
W. Johnson; who had to work in relays 
with a colonel to get the médals presented. 


FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


SE of more land for pasture and hay 

last year cut down the harvest of 
forage crop seed. Consequently we come 
around to the spring of *44 with 25% less 
sweet clover, 20% less alsike, 11% less 
lespedeza, 28% less ladino, 64% less crested 
wheat grass (highly important in northern 
Great Plains beef production) and 38% less 
sudan grass. Production of Kentucky blue- 
grass was but a third of 1942 output, al- 
though a fairly large carry-over helps the 
situation. 

Total supply of alfalfa seed is about the 
same as last year, thanks to heavy produc- 
tion in the South. However, seed adapted to 
northern states is scarce (and use of un- 
adapted seed always caused many failures). 
It will be more important than usual this 
year to plant only certified, clean seed suited 
to your own area. 


MIXED FEED 


Moving this spring? Be sure to send 
your old and new address to Subscription 
Department, Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Then you won’t 
miss your magazine. 

Shortest speech of the season was made 
by Clark Wise, president-elect, at a recent 
dinner of the Champaign county, Illinois, 
Farm Bureau. Asked for “remarks,” Wise 
arose. “It’s been a nice winter,” Wise ‘said, 
and sat down. 


Not everything is getting scarcer. Things 
there will be more of than last year, we 
hope, include certain machinery, water sys- 
tems, quick-freeze lockers, pressure cookers, 
feed mixers. (Not many new electric irons, 
despite the publicity.) 

The American Meat Institute and the 
American Soybean Association are going 
round and round. The meat folks are wor- 
ried about “substitute” proteins and adver- 
tising campaigns for the same. “Surely the 
Meat Institute would not deny the working- 
man a loaf of bread with additional food 
value,” the soybean people reply. 
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MILK BEFORE Some months ago 
COWS FRESHEN? there was an ar- 

ticle in the Farm 
Journal about the practice of milking dairy 
ows before freshening. The article gave 
the experience of farm superintendent Clev- 
enger at Mount Hope Farm. Berkshire 
nuinty, Massachusetts. 

\nother farmer who has practiced pre- | 
milking with good results is Leroy Funk, 
Cache county, Utah. He says the practice 
equires some study; that experience will 
ndicate how much, if any, pre-freshening | 


He has | 


cows ten 


nilking Is 


found at ade 


for each animal. 
milk 
weeks before freshening, 
week and still others 
before freshening, he 


desirable 
sirable to some 
days to two others 
days to 


ot at ill 


niy five one 


Milking 
dds. tends to 


relieve congestion and dam- 





ige to the udder at freshening, partic eset 
n the case of « 


flesh 


»ws that are in above-average 


bout as folk 
Milk the 
let it go 


cows oe they need it; and at 


» time until the udders are swollen 


ind feverish. If cows do not make up an ud- 


ler bv a week before due date, milking is 
irted, even though the first milking pro- 
ces only a pint or so. To the end of each 


i little petroleum jelly is applied after 


itking. This he Ips to seal the teat opening 
inst intection 
There is this to the 
er the mother has been milked 


milk 


in colostrum, 


drawback practice: 
tives born aft 
for several days do not get from the 
that are 
An answer to this 
sought in freezing of colos- 


then thawing out gradu- 


he same properties 
and may not do so well. 
problem is being 


rum until needed, 


illy and warming up to 95° for feeding new 
orn calves 
ROADSIDE Wartime restrictions on 


WILK TANK ndividual farm pickups 
if milk and cream haven't 
othered Roy Shelp of Canyon county, Idaho, 
On the ditch bank by the road the 
pickup truck traveled, he excavated a shallow 
pit large enough to hold four milk cans. Then 
an opening so the ditch kept the 
Over this holding tank he 
and cloth cover to shade 
Now Mr. Shelp 
and cream in the 
knowing 


one bit. 


he made 
pit full of water 
onstructed a frame 
ito below). 


ns of milk 


tank at 


ine cans, (See phe 
can put his ¢ 


roadside his convenience, 





ontents will be in good condition when- 


mes along 


the driver ce 








THIS FURNACE FITS in any 2-foot-square 
space in basement, garage, closet or other 
out-of-the-way place. 





THIS POWER-PACKED heat-plant sits 


in the floor— you need no basement. 


IN HOME HEATING 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY © WICHITA 


(HERE'S THE 
> INSIDE STORY! 


Doce tie snes ede “No Wonder Thousands Are Talking About Coleman's 


’ MAGIC HEAT PLANTS 


HERE’S A SPACE 


like a furnace. 


heat your house 


THE “HOT” NAME 














After the war, your home—new 
or old! — can have automatic 
heating that will bring a comfort 
you may never have experienced 
... warm floors, warm corners, 
perfect heat in all rooms. And 
this better heating, using gas or 
oil, will be low in fuel cost as 
well as in initial price! 


FREE! ® let. Tells you the inside 


of all popular postwar heating 
ideas; helps you decide what you 
can do in your home. Write for 
your copy, to Coleman, Wichita, @& 
Kansas. Address Dept. FJ-603. 










| New"inside Story “book- 





HEATER that will 





e CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES 










We can't make © 
to satisfy ever 


and five wars, 
given soothing re 





BLAC 
HERE'S A 
\\\ MONEV- MAKER 
FOR FARMERS J 





a 
You can have water where and when 
it’s wanted with a BURKS Water 
System. This means you'll put meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increase 
milk up to 20%, 
7, 


eggs up to 35%. 


BURKS 5V'stems 


are famous for dependable service 
—longer life—and larger capacity. 
Only one moving part-—self prim- 
ing—easy to install. Both deep or 
shallow well systems. Write for 
catalog and prices now. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 40 Elk St., Decatur 70, If. 
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—~ start a 
Profitable 
Business 


There's a waiting market in 
every community for Fords 
Portable Hammermill service . . . producing 
highest quality feeds by grinding and mixing 
grain and roughage where it's grown . . on the 
farm. Operators report excellent year-round 
earnings. Fords Equipment provides (1) 
straight grinding; (2) mixing with supple 
ments; \3) producing ‘Sweet Feed'’. Terms 
25% down, balance from earnings. Some re 
built mills available. INVESTIGATE! 





















I : 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 1277 E 12th St. Streater, Iiineis 


| Ottawa Loc Saw | 





> oe 

d is bringing the highest prices ever known. There is a big 

nd everywhere. Use an AWA Log Saw, easily operated. 
slimbs. Turn your wood lot into money. 

Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


w 


der 


Fe trees, saw 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 317 





The most simple, the most practical 
mower for the Ford Tractor is now 
on the market ... the UNIVERSAL 
MOWER. It’s outstanding in its 
field, yet priced at only $135. It’s 





the mower you'll want to own once 
you know about its new advanced 
features, its many advantages. Let 
us send you illustrated literature and 


WRITE TODAY. 


complete details. 


13630 Elmira 
DETROIT. 27 
MICHIGAN 
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FARM CROPS 








CREEPING Something new in creeping 
ALFALFA «alfalfa has appeared in Ore 

gon. It was found on the 
T. N. Allenby farm near Keno. When Mr. 


Allenby couldn't eradicate the patch he de- 
cided perhaps it might be something useful, 
and called it to the attention of federal 
grazing specialists, who thought it might be 
useful on the range for forage and erosion 
control, A test planting on the Klamath 
range experimental area from seed produced 
a large number of different strains. Now a 
several-acre planting has been made to com- 
pare these strains and select the most prom- 
ising ones? 

There is no seed on the market, but A. 
E. Gross, superintendent of the experimental! 
area. reports that an Oregon commercial 
seed firm already is convinced of the future 
of this type of creeping alfalfa, and will 
increase as rapidly as possible seed of what- 
ever strain does best in the current trials. 


SEEDING To mix brome grass and _al- 
BROME falfa seed for seeding mead- 

ows and pastures, Arthur 
Stoll, Berrien county, Michigan, puts the 


brome grass seed in the grain hopper of the 
drill, and the alfalfa grass 
seed attachment. As he 
man on the drill stir the brome grass seed 
with a paddle. That keeps it feeding as it 
should. He does the seeding in spring on 


seed into the 
drives, he has a 


wheat. 

A little different is the plan used by Ralph 
Sebasty (same county). He brome 
grass seed with oats in the grain drill to 
get an even feeding of brome, and puts the 
alfalfa seed in the grass seed hopper. Rates 
per acre are seven pounds of brome, a bushel 
of oats, and pounds of alfalfa. He 
sets the drill just as shallow as possible for 
late sum- 


mixes 


eight 


the oats and brome and sows in 
mer. To pack the soil and give some cover 
for the alfalfa, he pulls the cultipacker be- 
hind the drill. “That way I get a stand that 
gives me fine hay for two years, after which 
the field is used for dairy pasture,” he says. 


black-shank-re- 


tobacco, de- 


RESISTANT TO New 
BLACK SHANK sistant 
veloped at North Car- 
olina’s Tobacco Branch Station near Oxford, 
is pronounced good by practical farmers 
who grew the newly-introduced variety in 


1913. In fields. black shank 


destroyed about 90% of the ordinary varie 


some disease 
ties: test plantings with the new tobacco in 
the same fields showed control of from 89% 
to 100% of the trouble. As one farmer re- 


marked, “It beats dead tobacco by a long 
shot.” 

The county agent of Forsyth county says 
that 20 pounds of the new resistant seed 
distributed to growers in his county saved 


growers who used the seed over 800 acres 
of tobacco. A tidy sum, at present prices. 


SORGHUM 3 Sorghum is one of the best 
FOR FEED roughages the farm can 

grow, says Richard Schoon, 
who farms 1000 acres in Jaspar county, 


Indiana. In the season just past Schoon had 
a twenty-acre field that produced tons and 
tons of the serghum, much of which will be 
run through a roughage mill. “Horses and 
other animals will grow fat on it withoul 
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“That is 
get all winter.” In planting 
the corn planter he uses the 
and drives rather slowly to 
get plenty of seed in the rows. This results 
in finer stalks. It takes about twelve pounds 


nything else,” says Mr. Schoon. 


ill] horses here 


rghum with 


smallest plate s 


of seed an acre this way. 

“We cut with the corn binder,” Mr. 
Schoon adds, “and don’t think that there 
lot of feed value in the seed heads 
ground up with the fodder.” 
was used by William Willms, 
Illinois, for late June plant- 
ing on land that had been too wet earlier for 
growth, and it 


he had the 


isn’t a 
that are 
Kafir 


lroquois county, 


corn 


corn. He got an enormous 


ripened, too. To get it harvested, 


help of four neighbors and paid each of 
them with a big load of the kafir for their 
wn use. Cut with a binder, the kafir was 
hauled to the barnyard and set up in big 


hocks for feeding to livestock in the lot. 


190 BUSHELS OF 
SPUDS PER ACRE 


Champion potato 
grower in Indiana 
in 1943 was W. A. 
of Lake county. He produced 490 
bushels of market potatoes per acre on “up- 
land” 


Bre vi we 


soil; previously potato honors in In- 
400-bushel have gone to 
growers on muck land soils. Breyfogle’s land 


diana’s contest 


is black loam underlaid with clay, and 
drained by tile. 
What practices were followed by Brey- 


fogle in securing this high yield? Well, for 
fertilizer he had a combination of alfalfa 
sod, barnyard manure and commercial plant 
food. The field had been in alfalfa-timothy 
sod for three getting a top-dressing 
of about 15 loads of manure per acre annu- 
ally, along with 800 pounds of superphos- 
phate just prior to plowing (in November, 
1942). He feeds about 300 cattle annually 
on his 120-acre farm. 

He disked the fall-plowed ground only once 
in the and then planted 40 acres 
with certified Maine Katahdin seed. He cut 
pieces to about 1% ounces and 
bushels per acre, about eleven 
34-inch rows. He used 800 
3-9-18 fertilizer per acre when 


years, 


spring, 


his seed 
planted 25 
inches apart in 
pounds of 
planting. 
During the 
four 


growing season he cultivated 
tractor outfit, 
weeding by team and twice 
Seven sprays were applied, with a 
tractor sprayer having 600 pounds pressure. 
Bordeaux in all sprays. 
In the first two applications calcium arsenate 
was added at the rate of two pounds per 
100 gallons of water. The seed was planted 
by May 10 and vines remained green under * 
this spray program till frost in the middle of 
October. 


times with a _ two-row 


along with one 
by hand. 
used 


mixture was 
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‘*‘Remember those cracks of yours about 

being a good sausage prospect? Who’s 
got the best chance now?” 





HE promise of milk and 
food for the starving chil- 
dren of the occupied countries 
is a most powerful weapon— 
as effective as tracer bullets. 


Consequently our dairy, poul- 
try, and hog farmers are form- 
ing the THIRD front, and 
taking as important a part in 
the war as though they carried 
a gun. Hundreds of thousands 
of them are adding 10 to 20% 
to their output through the 
use of Jamesway Equipment 
and Housing. Much of this 
increase is going into War 
Bonds. But still MORE FOOD 
IS NEEDED and MORE 
BONDS MUST BE BOUGHT. 


Save Time and Effort 
Formore than thirty-five years 
Jamesway has helped up to 
50,000 farmers each year to 
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greater, more economical pro- 
duction on the farm with less 
effort. 


See Your Jamesway Dealer 
More and more Jamesway 
poultry, hog, and dairy equip- 
ment is available at your 
Jamesway dealer today. And 
the Jamesway man is always 
ready to help you plan for 
the more efficient, economical 
and labor-saving production 
you will need after the war. 
Would you like to have him 
call? 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-344 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Oakland, California 


Elmira, New York 













Wonderful, preven colony brooding ~ for all poultry 
and broilers. ze, in coldest weather. Safe, sanitary. 
Takes place of $50 house—capac ity 150 chieks. 
Few cents week! r?- it. Build it yourentt. gulckiy. 
o-€ as thousands have. Endersed by ing poultryme 
Plans, heater $4.25 pestpaid. Write for itiws- 
tated, free folder. - Beck, | Box E- c E-3, Suilivas, Wis. 


THORNLESS 
BOYSENBERRIES 


A NEW berry that created a sensation all over 
America. A tremendous bearer of immense ber- 
ries, up to 2 inches long 
Write for Free Catalog on Fruit Trees, Uerries, 
Shrubs and Roses. 

STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. F, GENEVA, N. Y. 













Don’t let 


SORE 
SHOULDERS 


“7 COLLAR GALL 


oy slow up plowing this spring 


e Rub Absorbine in well as 
soon as swelling or irritation is no- 
ticed. Apply Absorbine each day 
before and after the horse is worked. 
Be sure that the collar is not torn or 
lumpy, as this will continue irritation. 


Absorbine speeds the blood flow 
through the injured parts— helps 
open up small blood vessels, clogged 
by collar pressure, thus relieving 
soreness. Swelling usually goes down 
within a few hours if Absorbine is 
applied as soon as injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but is 
most helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, curb and similar congestive 
troubles. Helps prevent them from be- 
coming permanent afflictions. $2.50 at 
all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 









Mass. 
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> BIG 


CORN CROPS! 


Would you gamble 4c to 8c an acre 
for a bigger crop of corn? 
That is what many growers did last season by using 





the plant hormone powder 
AND THEY WON! 


And we find it works on hybrid as well as 
open pollinated varieties! This remarkabl« 
hormone powder produces stiffer stalks, biz- 
ger roots and more twin ears. That is what 
makes —“CORN”’!! It’s a real help to crop 
roduction! Gives greatest results on soils 
Ow in organic matter. 
Just dust one ounce of ROOTONE powder 
“a each bushel of seed — and plant. 
—~;"* ur share in producing more food this 
year. Treat all of your corn with ROOTONE. 


Two ounces $1.00 One pound $5.00 
—- Ask your dealer or send this coypon — ——~ 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. | 
Horticultural Division FJ-12, Ambler, Penna. 


| 

| Please send me } ft 02. of Rootone, for which i 
| 1 Ib. 

—— | 


eae is enclosed. 
NAME.____ 
<a conan ounbes oil 


| ITe HIN G 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. . Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D_D.D. Prescription. 


STATE. 





DWARF FRUIT TREES <= 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dep! F, GENEVA, N.Y. 
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LIVESTOCK 


NEW BREED 
OF COW? 


“A new combination beef 
breed of cow 
the 
series of 


dairy 
is developing in 
result of the 
of boarders, 


and 


Southwest as the 
droughts, plus forced sale 
the huge conglomeration of various 
of cattle brought in here about 50 years ago,” 


plus 
breeds 


writes an Oklahoman, who is competent to 
talk about what is going on in his state. 


“I think of her as an ‘Oklahoma red cow’,” 


he continues. “The typical animal is a mix 


ture of Red Poll, Jersey and Shorthorn. 
She’s bigger than a Jersey, square-hipped 


and blocky; and a bull calf puts on weight 
quickly. Her color is much lighter than the 
Red Poll, maybe sorre] would be a good de- 
scription, Most of the cows are good milkers 

not the high producer that the Jersey is, 
but one which will produce on open pasture, 
with poor barns and darned near any kind 


of feed.” 


than 
diseases 


more 
contro] of 
and parasites in the 
of raising pigs. There’s a 
This account of Merk 
lowa, 


There’s 


RAISING PIGS 
THE EASY WAY 


method 
saving in labor, 
Sands’s experience in Cherokee county, 
in point. Wallace Ogg, 
160 farmers in the 


pasture 
too. 


who serves 
Northwest 


Is a Case 


as advisor to 


lowa Farm Business Association, tells about 
it: 

“Merle farms 160 acres in a stock-share 
partnership with his father, John Sands. His 
father operates a 240-acre farm, and also 
runs a seed and feed store in Marcus. They 
have had a good deal of trouble on both 
farms with the acute form of enteritis in 
their hogs. 

“In spite of this, Merle wanted to go in 


for hogs very heavy for 1943. He was think- 
about 40 and talked about 
measures for sanitation. Because 
John thought he shouldn't 
15 or 20 litters. 

the deal, we 
of alfalfa and 


ing SOWS, some 
half-way 
of the disease risk, 
than about 

“As we were talking 
drove by a nice new seeding 
[ asked Merle what he planned to do 
with it. He said they didn’t need it for hay, 
and he thought he'd plow it up. There 
25 acres in the field. About ten rods from 
one corner was a well and windmill. 

“I suggested they save out 60 sows to make 
it worth-while and cross-fence the 25 acres 
to make four hog pastures. There was a 
slightly raised spot in the middle. | suggested 
they put up a shed of rough boards and posts 
in the middle where the fences crossed, pipe 
water up from the windmill, then put an au- 
fence lines to 
water supply for all 
to breed the sows 


raise more 


ove! 
] 
ciover, 


were 


tomatic waterer in two of the 
provide an automatic 


lots. Then they were 


four 





Here is one of the self-feeders that helps 
Merle Sands raise pigs the easy way. 














DON'T risk sweet potato profits due 
to seed-borne black rot, stem rot 
and scurf. Or Irish potato crop loss 
caused by heavy seed piece decay, 
seed-borne scab and Rhizoctonia. 
DO treat seeds, dip sprouts with 
SEMESAN BEL! Helps control cer- 
tain surface seed-borne diseases. 
Generally improves yields. Fconom- 
ical. At all dealers. Write for free 
potato pamphlet. DU PONT SEMESAN 
CO., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


OU PON 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 












AMAZING 
new TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 


Nothing like it. Milks up to 25°% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use ayain. 
Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style B cup 
made especially for De Laval machines. Our Style A cups 
are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, Sears, Empire, 
Universal and similar machines. Just two parts to clean, the 
one-piece lifetime shell and the one 

piece rubber inflation. No threads, no GUARANTEE 
rings, no gadgets, no assembling tools You may re- 
needed. Let us prove at our risk that turn cup 

the Maes teat cup is the finest you within 30 
ever used—send at once for details of days and get 
our money back trial and trade-in offer. ener be 
Write today stating name of milker. 














R.E. Maes, 1143 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


CACTUS ELS 














FROM SEED 
f ALL 0 Seeds: AND FORMS 


20 Seeds. look ing ¢ 
strange species of 
plants; thrive any- 


where with little pe — of 

exquisite beauty and fragrance. 
S@> Send 10c for 50 Seed and Con- 
don’s Big Victory | gy 


mm and Nursery Catal 
aaa Postal for Catalog Only. 











| CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocurSis tumors 


To BEAN Owners: 
in these emergency times, be 
glad you own a BEAN. Endless 
years of good service built in- 
to every outfit. Keep your 


ALL PURPOSE | 
SPRAYERS 


rig in good operating con- 
dition...and keep it rolling ! 
BEAN deolersready to help. 
coum BEAN MFG. CO. 

Food Machinery Corp. 
7M Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
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r May farrow that warm housing would 

e necessary. With a self-feeder in each 

e wou be set to raise a lot of hogs 
ery labor. 

Mer would talk to his Dad 

it. W ! came back in spring, the 

») Wa operation, Merle had saved 
ws instead of 60. 

Phe buildir where the fences crossed 

thout $500 for material. Three or four 


lem put it up in 


tour 


days. It is made 


creosoted posts and 12-inch rough beards 
th a reof made of 10 x 10 feet square 
eets of cor sition board. 
‘Mer weaned 528 pigs from 73 SOWS, He 
i) ney e about the best pigs he ever 
sed, and after they were farrowed they 
very | work. A few days after far- 
wing sows and pigs both were turned out 
d self-fed. He fed them cracked corn and 
heat with (by weight) commercial pro- 
supplemer Old crankcase oil on the 
x kept down dust.” 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


Supporting evi- 


dence as to the use 





phenothiazine for sheep parasite control 
es from tl Pennsylvania Experiment 
n. Rece tests by Dr. W. T. S. Thorp, 
nal disease specialist, indicate that phe- . = 
thinsine properly weed i move eflectiv If Peter Pain slugs you with sharp 
in the common treatments. 


Based upon his 


research, Dr. 


Thorp rec- 








Muscle Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 























































































ends two flock treatments a year, one a 
eek or 10 days after lambing and the other , . 
he fall (late November or December).| Amazingly FAST relief— For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
fter the sp drench all the sheep may and here’s why: RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
iced on the 1:9 phenothiazine-salt mix- : MUSCULAR STRAIN 
re. It is it rtant that the salt mixture @ Science, for many years, has depended 
lettical an the weethes os will an on two pain-relieving agents— methyl 
vaiteiiie ot all Guat salicylate and menthol. Every doctor - 
; ] knows these two precious ingredients. 
In early sum when the lambs are three : 
And ...Ben-Gay contains up to 2% 
four months 1, they should be given a . 2 
+] a ae times as much of both than five other THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 
henothiazine rench, an , ver, . . 
, ‘ig r Sh ~ k sae widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 7 
ited n th all. Shee . . * Sate Ps 
iga le fa oe n oo tory tests prove this. So insist on the ACTS Ast WHERE YOU HURT 
to ¢ ho asites riere / . . : 
™ Ww parasites interfere with | senuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
ient production of both meat and wool. | strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! _ There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 
a wae ae ee ee NES }TRAWBERRY PLANTS 
fested sheep (those with nodular worm EVERB ARING ASPBERRIES 
, ; . - ; Betore buy! d to FREE catalos and 
ecially innot be used in the preparation and other Berry Plants which will fruit phonting guide of ai ‘leading vartotios. Our 
iia ieee dated anus this summer. Write for free catalog. dents ait "Yrwe fo Nase Mame” and strictly fresh dus. 
ily- i Irgicé atgut. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. F, GENEVA, WN. Y. J. H. SHIVERS, “Box +44, Allen, Md. 
IRRIGATED About six years ago, the FREE SAMPLES 
® 3 a . a —_- 
PASTURES armers of San Juan ’ HAR Y oe 
N ue ; 
sunty, New Mexico, got : D 
ther with ounty agent and decided J Alita 
\ leeded permanent pastures to boost 
ik production and to supply more feed DON'T WAIT! Many seed crops short. Buy 
. > ‘ NOW! Save money on extra fine values in O/ 
sheep during the summer. Some farmers hardy adapted seeds, new crop and carefully 4 
} p ; : recleaned. All Tested, | abeled and Guar- 4 
ded livestock to supplement their incomes, anteed Satisfactory, ochiest to Siete f 
. ee 2 - :... & Gov't. test. Compare values in Al fal fa, 
needed permanent pasture to provide Clovere. Sweet Clover, Mixtures, ; Our sensational special BU. | 
stock ybrid Corn, etc. Immense vol- brand of Alfalia — heavy £ 
tock. . | ume makes our under-ceiling bar- } yielding outen herds pues H 
For five years now. these farmers have gains ponte but scarcity and ‘ Sie aieaeell aeell Gea 3 
, Ss ‘ war conditions are slactory fe entire Corn 2 
! pasture. They tried various mixtures, advancing matr- : Heit Dlan ioe Send tor 3 
. ets. Lowest D , tree sar 
ihe best one proved to be Ladino prices mow on all 4 g 
: 00 z 
ver (3 pounds), orchard grass (4 pounds), | 3 GRIMM $215 ; 
SH Recleaned. Central ALFALFA BY. ; 
me grass (4 pounds) and meadow fescue | SH: states grown 
> Strong, hardy 
1 pounds). These are the amounts per acre. SB Heavy yield ASK FOR 
: S Oo 
Before seeding in fall, the land is well FREE SAMPLES 
plowed, then corrugated or furrowed about ‘ Hee for yourself Check quality, price 
hict } : and savings. Every farmer should have 
ink S apart, Iter which the mixture 2 this valuable seed guide, and its many 
= - sei ih ee ’ 4 money saving opportunities. Write at once for 
broadcast with a small hand seeder. The 6". free samples farm seeds you need. Also for our big 
} : pew Free Catalog. State kind and quantity of seed 
nd is then irrigated and kept wel by fre- desired. Don’t delay. Save most by writing today. 
ee oe iolus FREE 
urted. The pasture is ready for stock the Ss 
ir ; ‘ io New Customers—a grand surprise for you. 50 
econd spring. The carrying capacity of this lovely gladiolus bulbs, free with farm seed or- 
t , . > — Jers, per catalog Assorted gorgeous colors, first 
sture is from three to five he ad per acre, quality, blooming size. Get our Big, Free pee. atalog and learn 
thie on treet epecify SAMI x ield Seeds y« 
Some tarmers have had good success by fer - Ale 2 b= Free € Gecusbor deed Packet « zs ur Catalog 
lizing with from 100 to 135 pounds of su- ses 
erphosphate per acre BERRY SEED co. 09 ‘i Elalslet- i lowa 
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When winter 
cut like a I 







“pi 
CHAPPED LIPS 


SOOTHED QUICKLY! 


A cracked lip—so cruel and painful! 
Caused when raw, bitter weather 
dries skin cells,leaves them“‘thirsty.”’ 
Skin becomes sore—may crack and 
bleed. Soothing Mentholatum acts 
medicinally: (1) Gently stimulates 
the local blood supply to the “‘sick”’ 


area. (2) Helps revive “thirsty” cells 
so they can retain needed moisture 
from the blood. At the first sign of 
chapped, raw skin—smooth on sooth- 








Jars, tubes, 3C¢ 


ing Mentholatum. 





cuRNEys OFFER 
FREE PACKET 


OF THEIR FAMOUS 
EARLY TOMATO 




























& Gurney’s Eartibell. The fa- 
& mous tomato that’s ripe in 
: FREE PKT. pe Sore. es red, 
round, smooth and delicious. 
g GURNEY’S Large Reg. 15c packet of 200 
EARLIBELL | weeds FREE! We will also 
g TOMATO send you our large catalog free 
d Free showing HARDY, NORTH- 
a Planting ERN-GROWN seeds and 
a Book. Send plants. Clip ad and send 3c 
3c Stamp. stamp to 
Mi Gurney seep a NuRsERYco. #& 





Yankton, S. Dak, 


Portable Milker 
Fast. safe, proven. More 
nulk, more profit less 
work. Simple, easy to 
clean Write for catalor 


1401 Page Strest 


Dept. MM -34, West Allis 14, Wis. 














Hew tes, Pe steel cauare-How to file and net anwe-- 
ste halk ine Hlow to mitre box--H 
bf chalk line-. ow to ase rates and scaiee—How 


net 
Petar cante—-Hiew to build house, berap 


lf 


Pen See er oa =r 


""R Evand mail the FREE COU 


i THEO. 0. AUDEL & CO. Ty West t 23rd. St., oe York 10, ; 
Mail Audel’s C arpente: rs and Builders Guides ols., 
on 7 days free trial If O.K I will remi t $1 in.7 
days and #1 monthly until 86 is pai d. Otherwise I 
will return them. No obligation unle I ar satisfie 
Name———_ . 

Address— 
Occupation a 
Reference _—____ 
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CO-OPERATION” 


CHEMURGY A _ group of Washington 
PITCHES IN State farmers, businessmen 

and newspaper folks have 
started something that looks like a peep into 
future. What they 


America’s agricultural 


have started is the Northwest Chemurgy Co- 
operative—a rural industry, owned by rural 
people, turning back the profits of first 


processing of farm crops into farm pockets. 

The story begins with Henry Van Waveren, 
a Lynden potato grower. He noticed that a 
group of New Westminster businessmen and 
potato growers the border in Can- 
ada) had put a plant there for converting 


(across 


cull potatoes into glucose. 

Lynden folks, reasoned Van Waveren, have 
as much ingenuity as the folks in New West 
ter. They grow the same kind of pota- 
toes. And they could mighty well use a mar- 
ket for culls. So he got busy among his neigh- 
bors, and pretty the Lynden Refining 
Company was organized and Bill Frye was 
brought in to run the plant. 

“This ought to be a co-operative,” 
Bill. So he hold of Henry Carstensen, 
Master of the State Grange. Carstensen called 
a group of friends together, and the result was 
a contract for exclusive of the process 
in Washington, except for the potato-growing 
They got building 
government, on condition 


mins 


soon 


thought 


got 


use 
counties around Lynden. 
priorities from the 
that the process was to be used only for the 
manufacture of food And _ they 
got $150,000 of capital from Washington 
farmers and businessmen—there was wheat 
collateral behind some of the notes—to build 
a plant with two large buildings and capacity 
for 30,000 bushels of wheat. 

Meanwhile, there was trouble Lynden. 
The Lynden starch plant was big enough to 
produce only one-third of the starch re- 
auired by the glucose plant. Next thing that 


products. 


happened, the Lynden starch plant merged 
with the co-op. There’s more happening 


right this minute, for plans:are being made 
to put up more plants in other parts of the 
state. Potato wheat growers and 


small town industrialists alike are glowing at 


growers, 


thoughts of a new, income-producing, sta- 
bilizing industry, using not only potatoes, 


but other farm crops as raw material. 











“Bill's an awful practical joker; I al- 
ways feel safer when I get away from 
his place.” 














There’s no place for waste 
in wartime grain production 


PLAY SAFE 


Treat seed with 
New Improved 


CERESAN 


REG. VU. s. PAT. OFF, 


Don’t take unnecessar 
chances on loss of yield vee 
Profits through smuts of oats, 
certain barley Smuts and 
Stripe. Treat seed Oats, bar- 
ley, flax, sorghums and wheat 
with New Improved CERESAN 
for certain seed-borne dis- 
eases. Easy to use. Economical 
to buy. See your dealer today, 
Write for free grain pamphlet, 
DU FONT SEMESAN Co, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


cou PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 
| Get A 
Gardner Hi-Li Line 


Controller 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or pork 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 


Gardner Mfg. Co. 


2434 Kansas St. 


Iie SNOW-PROOF water- 


proofs, softens and preserves 
shees and leather goods of all kinds 
Odortens. e+ dorlese, not sticky nev back guarantec 
t dealer’ e—or sen 250 for 3% 





os, can 


Dept.17, The 


MATERIAL 


Home-made poultry house 

windows of R-V-LITE will 

promote health and growth of 

poultry and give greater egg — 
yield. 

Transparent, weatherproof, 
shatterproof. Use it wherever 
glass is used. See your hatch- 
ery, feed, seed, hardware or VIOLET 
lumber dealer. RAYS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 
3499 No. Kimball Ave. Chicago 


KEEPS 
HEAT IN, 
COLD OUT 
ADMITS 
OVER 70 
SUN'S VITAL 
ULTRA 


Ilinois 
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FOR EXTRA PRODUCTION 
Dauis Big-Type : " 
TOM BARRON 4 
WHITE LEGHORNS p 
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Robert Davis. 
Write for the 
FREE boeks 
Today. 








YOU'RE DOING 


KNO A GOOD JOB 


Write for Free Record-Cal- 
endar—attractive— handy — 
keeps a complete record of 
production and profits. 
SEE Your PROFITS with 
CARNEY CHICKS 








You'll like the record of Carney 
tal Chicks because they're 
doing a real job prod- 
ucing more eggs for Un- 
cle Sam—more profits 
for you. Get the facts about sexed or non- 
sexed chicks—our 1944 prices on chicks in 
all leading breeds. Write for calendar and 
t y—both FREE— 
“Werle khumbley, in the Army since July 42, says Carney 
5 Qualit i be maintained while I'm away—and after J 
reaurn 


Box 14, Shelbyville, 
indi 


CARNEY HATCHERY * sae 


Please Write to Me Personally for 
Full Information 






Let me tell * 
you how customers are increasing 
production—earning good profits with our 
R.O.P. sired chicks from approved flocks head- 
<i by males with up to 333 egg dams’ records. 
Get our prices on sexed or unsexed chicks, all 
We deiiver as promised—guar- 
Write Today. 


leading breeds 


intee 100% live arrival. 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY ,.iineis 


BAGE 


bon 

FROM WINNERS NAT'L EGG CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Our 4 color FREE Catalog tells how our 31 
year old breeding program insures our chicks 
producing GREATER PROFITS 

For 17 years our Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes have 
been winning Laying Champion- 
ships including many World’s 
Championships. Over 2,000 Pedi- $ 
greed Males from our Champion 
Layers in our 1944 Matings. Write 
= our FREE Catalog today. fel #-yirwies 
Sompare our World’s Champion 
Breeding and Low Prices. ORDERS 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM BOX 605-C SEDALIA, MO. 


... with LING’S 
200-Egeg Bred Chicks 


LING'S breeders are selected only from 
200-300 egg layers. Constantly improved 
by ROP matings. BWD double-tested 























12 BREEDS 


and ASSORTED 


Te 


PER IOOUP 


DISCOUNTS 
















Modern hatchery, renowned for quatity, 
not bigness. 10 most popular breeds; 
sexed if desired. 

WRITE TODAY for catalog 44-J 


POULTRY FARMS, R-6, Oneida, Ill. 


s FARMERS’ TRADING POST « 





KEEP POULTRY PRODUCTION 
UP ON THE HOME FRONT 
“FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM" and poultry meat 
and eggs are the most effective food weapons we 


have. Continue to raise all the chicks you can-— 
make a real contribution toward winning the war. 





WARTIME 


MANAGEMENT 
BOOK 










Shows how you can make biggest 
success with better chicks, better 
feeding, better management. In- 
cludes home-mixed feed formulas 
and directions. No poultry Raiser 
should be without it. 







GREENSBURG 


i? 7 BIG CHICK BOO 


Beautiful catalog describes 
Hinkle’s ‘‘strain-blended”’ 
chicks. Our chicks are famous 
for their inherited egg-laying 
ability. More eggs, plus greater 
livability, earlier maturity and 
longer laying life make our chicks 
your biggest profit makers from 
every standpoint. 


ORDER NOW 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Did you have trouble getting chicks last year. Don't 
make the same mistake. The demand for good quality 
chicks will be just as great if not greater. Protect youreelf 
by ordering now—no matter when you want delivery. 
Delivery guaranteed on advance orders. All leading 
breeds. Sexed and unsexed. Write today for our 2 free books. 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY 





- . AND SO CAN YOU BY RAISING, 
4. A FLOCK OF SIEB S CHICKS. 


fe Mates from R.0.P. Hens of Finest FOUNDATION 


‘edigreed Farms Sire Our Best Flocks 

There are no finer chicks to be had than 

our Egg Master Quality. yet our prices are QUALITY 
NSURES PROFITABLE 

FLOCKS 






Astonishingly Low. Every flock from which 
ur White Leghorn, White Rock. Barr 

Rock, White Wyandotte, New Hampshire 
Red, R.I. Red, Red X Roek Wyaa X Rock 


Chicks come are 100% R.O 3 
males from America’s finest R.O.P. Breed- eed 
ing Farms, with records of 200-300 Eggs Sex-Guarant 


PULLETS... MALES 
Hybrids... Purebreds 


ipward All other Ege Master Breede are 
sired by males from outstanding specialty 
breeders, with egg records up to 300 or more 
Lew Prices - Prompt Delivery 

We have 196,008 Bloodtested Breeders from 
whieh our fine chicks are produced. Our 
large capacity of 1,408, chicks per 
month, combined with the economical sav 

ings of our highly modern equipment. gives 
customers three advantages: Ist—-Top Qual 

ity Chieka; 2nd yw Prices. 3rd— Prompt 
Delivery This is highly important to the 
success of every poultry raiser. Just drop ue 
& posteard today. and we'll mail you the cat- 


ith ial ai rY at one 
SIEB’S HATCHERY. Box 142, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 








HAMPSHIRES 
This year—buy direct 


from the breedin 

source. Get big-bod f° 
ied, vigorous chicks 
that live, grow fast, 


come heavy jucers. 
Sexed and Cross Bred 
chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 

















RICES 4WEEK OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


Save lou Time and Work 
EGGS vs. LIVE STOCK! 


There is no question but what you 
can make money out of any kind 
of live stock this year. But you 
can make MORE money out of 
eggs. With feed short, you will 
be wise to put it where it will do 
you the mast peed. The same 
amount of that it takes te 
build a pound of pork will produce 
a dozen eggs. You know the dif- 
ference between what you get 
for each. And that egg money 
can ¢ome in every day if you 
wish it that way. 


1 CAN SELL YOU MY 
4 WEEK OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN PULLETS For LESS 
THAN YOU CAN RAISE THEM 


We are constantly being asked “How can you 
sell a 4 week old White Leghorn pullet at such 
alow price?’ The answer is very simple. We 
do a volume business on what, in my opinion, 
's Finest Egg Producer. Our flocks are 
closely and intelligently culled by Eamesway 
trained technicians, Our fiocks are the result 
of years of building a natural disease resistant 
strain. We will start ten to twelve broods per 
unit of equipment in our especially designed 
starter houses. We buy feed at the lowest pos- 
= Price. It all sums up that we can and do 
uce 
EGHORN PULLETS FOR LESS THAN 
YOU COULD RAISE THEM YOURSELF. 


'A4 Catalog FREE! ty ice tare 
@ copy 0 . . com 
LSmg bronting and tention mete Wank 
book, Just. wohe yom sae hd 4 
dress on a postcard and mail to 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, Seda, Me. fi 


For Real Producers 


CONRAD CHICKS! 


Produce more needed food --- 
earn more this year trom 
chicks bred for the real pro- 
duction qualities. Conrad 

















from 



























Chicks have the vigor, fast 
growth and lay ability for today's 
job. Get the facts—see how to save 
le to 3c per chick by our hatchery 






to customer plan. Write for Free 


Catalog. 


This FREE Book Will 
Help You 

A fine poultry guide that 

will really help meet 

today’s problems. f 

It’s FREE. 
























<4, 


Wan 


Write for FREE Guide "ea 

to Greater Production) &— =... 

CONRAD'S JACKSON COUNTY HATCHERY 
Bo ’ 


x 14, Seymour, Ind 


14; 

,. 
“Famous” 
~@ Ancona laid 339 
¥ big eggs a year. 
My strain won 
over 80% of 
first and second 
prizes at Madi- 
son Square Gar- 
den Show for 
22 years. Heavy 
layers of white eggs 
for food defense. 
Free Ancona book 
mailed on request. 
Send postal. 
H. C. SHEPPARD 
Box 100, Berea, Ohio 





















For 23 years our large trap- 
has been used 


any poe r of I eghorns 
;. Laying Contests 
1,000 trophies aaa awards at 


$300" A MONTH 


December 
500 Booth layers 
still getting over $200 per montl 


say enough for them.’ Mrs. E 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG 


MORE 300 EGG HENS 
than any other Breeder 
Reds Rocks Leghorns 
in Official Loyin 

Contests 1942.4 | a3 


graphs of our Farm and Breeding 


BOOTH FARMS. 

















egg laying capacity we have 









to step up egg pro- 
For last 3 years Booth 
average production for 
Rocks cal Reds in all 
ds from our farm have 
National 

5 years. Thousands of 

are used to produce 


FROM 
EGGS 


took in over 
and eh May I was 
We have bought 












ROYAL W. BOOTH 














LEGHORNS -REDS ROCKS 
WYANDCTTES-ORPS-ASSTD 


aie 


ten years and cant (eeee.en= 
Borchert, Minn. 
Shows many photo- 
Pens PER 100 uP 


DISCOUNTS 
ton,Mo. ow ADVANCE ORDERS 











FOR THE ASKING — HOW YOU CAN CET 
MORE EGGS rrom LESS FEED wits 


FREE 





ROSELAWN 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


Winners of America’s largest group of 10 year satisfied 
; all Official Ege Contests 





RECORD for last : 
out of 3 years in all Official Egg Contesis 
greed wingbanded breeder 
why you will get more big chalk white eggs from less 


AT ONCE for complete detuils. 


GET THE BEST—ORDER ROSELAWN CHICKS NOW 


Sexed and unsexed Roselawn chicks now being offered 
Delivery dates guaranteed 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM, RR 10J, DAYTON 7, onto 


PRICES of entire season WRIT! 








WRITE 
FOR 
YOUR 
FREE 
COPY 
TODAY 





stomers. HIGHEST 500 BIRD LIVABILITY 
HIGHEST 500 BIRD EGG RECORD for last 
selawn chick hatched from an individually pedi 
f breeding work. There are many more reasons 
feed witl Roselawn Big [ype Leghorns Ww RITE 





FREE CATALOG 


Our big new 1944 Cata- 








LOWEST DISCOUNT : 
TODAY and SAVI log now ready. WRITI 
TODA Yfor your FREE 

cops 














TEN YEARS IMPROVEMENT, 200-332 EGG 
Famons trapnest-pedigree s 
horns hold 4 WORLD EGG RECORDS, S. Ege 
C ontests. 1072 official awards for high egg ts th 
Foundat ve | matings that produced our 


iifinois - U.S. Pull- 
T ed I 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, ‘t. C. "Heim, Box 26, Metropolis, LE 


“Well-bred ? 2 
I'll say so!" 


“We Lively Kerr Chicks ~ * * 
are BRED to grow and produce quickly. 
And we swell your profits!“ 

Scientific methods on our 240-acre 
farm insure uniform results from Kerr 
i 120,000 breeders blood-tested 
annually for B.W.D. (pul- 
lorum). 100% live delivery 
aaranteed. 36 years of 








Place orders for special 


rice list and free Poultry 





N. Y.: East Syracuse, Binghamton, Kingston, 


Woodbury, Jamesburg; Senn 
arp Belleville; wy = West — 





43 RAILROAD AVENUE, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





CHICKERIES 








CKS*30 Days Trial 


guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are aa 
represented. Mato bead nag chicks furnish- 














FREE 
CATALOG 


Reasonable 
Farmer 
Chick Prices 





trains a Leg- 

















tion. Get 











More Eggs — More Meat aa 


SALEM CHICKS 


Write for the Salem Catalog describing 10 years 
of breeding with pedigreed and R.O.P. males to 
make Salem White Rocks out standing producers 
of eggs and meat. Also describes ‘‘Champion- 

ship”’ bloodlines used to 
improve other leading prof- 
it-making breeds. Sexed or 
non-sexed chicks at rea- 
sonable prices. Write To- 
day for catalog, also prac- 
tical poultry guide. 













Write Today > 
SALEM HATCHERY ‘% Sale 









CHICK BARGAIN 
90 fos | 


BIG 
Assorted Heavies 
Strong Healthy Chicks 
No cripples—No culls 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment. Live Delivery Guaranteed 


ATLAS CO., 2654 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 








1) BARED 
ARKS ROCKS 

Barred Rock Specialists since 
ISSY. Every breeding bird ex- 
amiued, approved and banded by 
State Inspectors. K. O. P. super- 
vision and Contest performance 
Eggs — Chicks — Breeding Males 
Now. Reserve 1944 orders early 


o NE 
Siew) - - . Catalog Free. 
ONL Y |JOE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. 

















FRE LOW PRICES 48 varictics SEX-LINKED and 

PUREBREDS; HALY CHICKS, Pullets or } 
Cockerels, aloo STARTED CHICKS, BABY TURKEYS, 
Mature Fowls and Hatching Eegs. ALL FLOCKS BLOOD 
TESTED FOR BWD. Write quick for thig fine tree book. 
GREAT WESTERN HATCHERY, Box 30, Salina, Kans. 














AJAX CUSTOMERS | REPORT sensational protits wr vr 
White make 2 pound H 7 weeks Lay tig 
th 410 eves daily ‘trom $ ens Year arour 
rae « *. Of er vitalit 
i ivalbility In < fo 
a White Austr 
Whit isle 
‘ lest . inners Hieavy ‘ 
bw Vj bro real typ slow equality, fast 
tu ed White I hor anaes Locks Austra 
“ « eo puller Five me successful hybrids, 
ty Ost profitable purebreds. 200.000 Chicks hateh- 
cwkly. ¢ kerels or pullet Low prices Iti Colored 
Cutal Fre« Aiex Hatehery Hherx $1>. Quinney tifinors 
G7 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, byes Breeding 
h Ducks, Gees« Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, Ban- 
cure tiskertrune colored pictures show 
I ! Hamburys Yokohamas, Cam- 
. ; x White and Black 
mf White Laced Red Cornish 
Mitior ft iwautiful varieties 





Ebi ull md White Australorps; 
s han Anconas Orpingtons, 
t New Hampshire Keds and New 
Brahmas, Turkeus: 10 varieties Hybrids 
1 Austru Whites Reck-Giants, Kock-Cornish and 
ihe popular cr ses 
Murra Mc Murray Hox 23, Webster City Iowa 








AUSTRA-WHITES most “PROFITABLE Breeding Farm 


Henmdquarters where 5.000 Super De Luxe High Pro- 
duction Lexhern Hens mated with Record Australorp 
Males. Ernest Berry's 50,000 satisfied customers say their 
Austra-Whites have Higher Livability, Develop Fuster, 
Healthier, layin 449 months, averayin over 200 egEs 
yearly weigh 6h, sunds, cockerels weigh 214 pounds 
eurhl weeks Ernest Gerry's Austra-White Cata- 


Straight Kun, Pullets, 
Prices Low. 
Farm. Box 341, 


lox amd Pree 
Cockereis, Started Chicks. 


Berry's Sunflower Poultry Newton, Kan 


Book! Just out! New book, 


$1.00 Poultry 
How to 


an ! | hapters reveals ecrets 
« cks Matus Early. Lay More & Bigver Exes, how to 
lucrease with vilamias, the truth about poultry 
liseases te ir causes and remedies, and hundreds of other 






Yours Free for send- 
"s Who order 
eeds. Hybrids. 
HBloodtested 
Bivoodlines, 


money making poultry isingy secrets 
nes unui acide ses of 10 
neubator hatched ct Im Lest 
sexed chick uo ye breeding 

Many 300 exp ROP. Trapnested, 











Foundation 















low prices Fre Chick Catalog sent with Free Book 
Mix wr wel In Pherpot O18 Crandall, Indiana 
BUY tOWA MASTER BREEDERS’ CHICKS for better 
“ce-production and prvufits Bred from All-Time World's 
CKE laying record and contest winning strains Hold 
l-time world record for wi-production in official 
laying contests for Rh. C. Red fhutt c*" RE and other 
hich records for Leghorns Rocks, “t For broilers, 
iryers, reasters, or layers, they can't be beat Bix Type 
20 leading mesons Sexed chicks if desired Re asonabic 
prices. Get price Free literature now 
Town Master ‘Breeders Inc., Dope 4. Sioux City, Towa. 
HONEST-TO-GOOONESS exe breeding at sensible prices! 
Lone Im US Appro ved Pullorum Tested Chicks from 
irapnest pedigree Por breeding Famous COOMBsS- 
BARRON | strain 204-287 ecord White Leghorns, 
Danish Brown Leghorns, Holizapple White Rocks, Bishop 
Barred Rocks, Temple Keds. Tay Wyandottes, Jersey 
Giouts Buff Orpingtons Prompt shipment Satisfaction 
uarantee. Once a lI kim Customer, always a booster. 
Write for illustrated catalog. low prices 
Hatcherics, Box 137, Nokomis, Illinois 


Lone Elm 


Free Cataloy gives 


WHILE bg LAST —thousands weekly 
Bilowd-tested GOO 


pid ces, F.O.B terms uarantecs, etc 





i whee. White Leghorns, Anconas, Minoveas, $0.90 
Pullets, $15.00 $ to i Week Started Whit« evhorn 
Pullets $29.05 Rocks, Keds, Orpingtous, W yenintten, 
$V.u0 " Pullets $15.90. Heavy assorted $7.05 Surplus 

ckerels $4.05 Priced per TOO Sem money order 

S«quarcdeal Ha te he ry. Springrtic id _Mo 
CABALL’ s SUPERIOR CHICKS, Approved. Pedi- 


U. . 
Legt worms, Rau 






“reed Sired, Bargain Prices. “i and White 
Rocks, Lephorn-Minorca and Red-Rock é ros VY other va- 
meties, Cockerels from 83.00 per 100. Also Ducks and 








Turkeys. Cata e 
Caball’s Superior Poultry Farm, 


ROYAL Ley , mecggge ll wvtsite 
mg stir 1s 

New Wir . 
C“y incume with “Roy al's large birds 
and Red-Rock Cross. Postcard brings F 
Discounts Royal Poultry Farm, Z« 


Box F, Zeeland, Michigan 





Leghorns from World's 
a! 1 a-Leghorao 





excellent 
Catalog, S 
Michivan 

























YOU'RE “‘ON THE BEAM" when you order Sunbeam 
chicks Hixhest breeding. Finest quality. Fast growinx 
Splendid exg producers 17 popular breeds Official Ohbto- 
U.S. Pullorum UROr livability A uaranteed send 
pest card for complet se latest price 
list Sunbeam Hatehery Box 

Sniresve CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make FE xtra I rofits able 

iye Quick Maturing broilers Ir medis rte §=Delivery 

Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Legik SV.05 Barred 
White Rocks, Heds, fyandottes, Ort rgtons, Lex-Rox 
$9.05. Free Catalog 


Griffith's Hatchery, Hox 501, Fulton. Missouri 












KARSTEN'S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Bred for ste ady 
year ‘round Production s 1 ivé ee hi 

Body Size. Supervised and ‘ 4 d for y 

our farm Also Leghorn-h Hybrid 





ke 





« ‘ataale hKarste n's Poultry Farm, Hox 107, 
PLAINVIEW vu. s APPROVED WHITE LEGHORNS, higch 
us Sires records 250-321 eggs 


exx production bre 
i] 















Aso Rhode i) Pullorum controlled. 
liigh Ca te 1 prices literature 

"lair Farm, ¢ Rapids, Mic “hiss 
SchLIcHT MAN’ s Pullorum Tested 
Chicks Per 100 : Rocks, Reds, Or- 
pany aes, Wyandottes Assorted $7.05 





Cataton Explaining: rement guarantee. 


chlichtman Hatchery 


Free 





“$10.80 per 


ORDER FROM THESE PRICES—White hocks, 

100—non-sexed. Decatur Special Assorted $5.80. No sex 
fruarantee Postpaid. C.0.D 1OH0c? arrival guaranteed. 
Prompt service. Many other varieties. Prices on request 


Dow atur 
“outstanding, 


Decatur Chick Company PrP. O. Box 20 Tilinois. 


pure 














LOOK! 67 VARIETIES! 40 breeds, 8 
hybrids, odd breeds, rare breeds Superior sins. 
LW) tested Illustrated poultry book sont Free. ‘Low 
prices rer shipment. Big discounts no 

Nall sullry Company, Rox ¢ Gambier Onio 
RAISE TURKEYS (the New Way. Write for tree 
tion explaining how to make wu to $4000.00 1 your 
own back yard, Address Nationa ” cpurkey Institute, Dept. 
©. Columbus, Kansas 
ATZ’ SLUE MOUND CHICKS have served Victoriously 
since 1919 Our leading meat breed, White Rocks; lead- 





Andalusians. 
Hatchery 


Blue 


ing exx breed 
Write Atz’ 


Milltown, Indiana. 
English-type Leshorns. Have  im- 

England Free Cuataloy tells about 

that lay like regular egg machines. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 





LARGE, 
ported 
these Big 


lopped-comb, 
direct from 
Leghorns 





~-— = 


Sites 


yy 


8 
N 











_POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 
—_ OO 
BERRY s BIG BRAHMAS Heavy early layers, quick 
Stock Biack Auatralorps, new sen- 
America’s 







rofit: makers Pedigree sires 300 
ed White Leghorn, White Rock, 


arWnitepulieis “available.” Fourt thet popular hy” WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 
i [an cae vitae, eae makers atx Announces NEW CUT-PRICE OFFER 
— 





weekly. | Cockerels oF It brings you the results of 16 consecutive years 


B ‘ red catalog Free 


ers, Box 3616, Atchison, Kansas breeding out of R.O.P. and Official Contest Hens. Over 
Approved—Pullorum 100,000 Wing-Banded R.O.P. males used last 16 years HATCHES 
la pontn wrecding’ aupexteune So (dam’s R.O.P. records 200-351 eggs). Great numbers 
ecded now. Why not play safe of Official Egg Laying Contest Pense—FIVE different DAILY 
teen, Gepingtons, Mie lnetieh > U. 8. Grand Champion Pens in Five Breeds added in 
ftmaking breeds. Get Free Cats one year alone. The result—Colonial’s Best Fee grade Chicks 
are 50% (some nearly 100%) blood out of R.O.P. Hens. 
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CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS 
! eckly. FI 









i ' te« 
\ « try Farm, Hox 77¢ Ramsey, 









wow Ld RAISE POULTRY Tena catches This ‘ Fine Bi li in Colonial’s Lowest Price Chicks ! ; of OL Ona 
rye — parade were ‘heiped to UALITY at CUT PRICES—the reason more people : 
nd ly { low cost. Get olonial Chicks than 3 other kind. Customer after Ah 4 . 
ve for Free Book Today. No obligation. National | with flock averages over 200 eggs per bird has resulted from " 
r i LIMFTED TIME v e tes wt < _ ts Silo. $ ion See om mh ae 
; . oe oe scart + gay Hg ret ie ou Want Save Real Money a 
jas - : orted $4.95. Priced Write for Colonial’s CUT-PRICE Money? a 
f eevee gee a food no matter where you live. 7 big hatcheries Bj Big Almanac Illustrated with 
te! Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri ocated for auiek € aera iy Sonne state. Popular 
CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is varieties. {YBRIDS also. 115 PICTURES 
ain 7 * : he cn agg yA Mg Easy terms of $1.00 ao Send letter or card 
oe Ey ®t HE today for BIG FREE CHICK ALMANAC. 33 ARTICLES 











r € ! 5 Drerpot 4 Milwaukee Wis 


Can C es - = : Box 663, Pleasant Mill, Mo.; Box 663, Florence ~0.0.; Box 663. 
pues Hospit Smead é Soatras lake” availabe wii teach Cutteee, Ala.; Box 663, Shenandoah, towa; Box 663, Marion, 
~~ it ‘ tOc for guide Ohio; Box 3663, Wichita, Kans.;and Box 663, Sweetwater, Texas. 


ex Electr uy zer 6044 Ingleside, Chicago 





lor WRITE FOR BROWERS BiG FREE POULTRY Equipment 














A Rien poultry informatio 
rid World Largest t =. * over 475 items. Low 
d rice Hrower M De o 45-6 Quincy lilinois 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE TURKEY POULTS. Genume \ "A 2 Fr ‘” 
ae aes H \ do you want Writ« j merica’s ines 
S. W. Kline. Middlecreck, Pa 
Farm 
ree S% EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT. 21 purebred varicues They live, they lay, they make you money. Folks 
their A omer Camas tee, iitenie who know breeding best. buy BIG BOY CHICKS 
ter R : =_ Over 200,000 customers have succeeded through the 
ae COOMBS ROP LEGHORNS vg Fapmest strain, Chicks 25 - BIG BOY CHICK RAISING PLAN. U.S. approved, 
ne ‘ Rox 140, Sedgwick, Kansas blood-tested, pure-bred chicks. 12 br 8, sexed oF 
inet straight-run. Immediate shipment. 100% alive de 
SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK livery. Free catalog describes Replacement Livability oe ATH FROM ANY 
In SS Sees \ ‘ Insurance Policy and 6 other big features of the plan CAUSE, FIRE, LIGHT 
» RAYNER'S st RAWBE RRY PLANTS, famous for high i that protects your profits, assures your success. Thir NING, WINDSTORM 
hake memare, cladves — " 4, - ‘ year an additional 10,000 customers can share in its TORNADO, THEFT 
nar. G ¥ ». 1000— S10.00. Phamter Daxaett benefits rights and'profits Buy BIG BOY CHICKS {é€ 
Sanen f Jon Pathfinder, Wm. Belt, 100—82.50 and you buy “America’s Finest.” 
- $ peak« Starbright, Kedstar too 
ae ie 3 oO Mastodon, Gem, everbearers, 104 o0 YOu NEED A ince ; 
rids ¥ . < ivated Jeet tloecagy Asparagus ER If you need brooders we have them. Limited 
tec ' , k, W — saosin pacer moaeasiasice aia. A000 R? Write Us. number of 100-200-300-500 chick size oil, 
Rook 4 Berry St.. Salisbury. Md rite electri — coal peceders — in our wase- 
“q la. P rompt ipment, delivery guaran- 
REE 1944 VICTORY GARDEN CATALOG of hardy field We'll Make You a Deal use 
produce crops three weeks teed or money refu 
rts ells how to spray, plant, 
‘ lettuce, beet, broccol:, to Cat. No, 3-44 ee ( 
t r pepper plants Write for your Boy straight run chicks (any 
. tay Pr t Fulweod Co Tifton Ga b 1) plus improved Masonite 
ilers WESTHAUSER’'S 5 YEAR ge will fruit this Electric brooder. Chicks and 
aoc ‘ k. One and 2 wr fruiting size 
nablé B« ca, Red Raspherrics and Dewberries brooder—both for only $10.95 d 5 “ Write for Free C ataleg giving low chick prices and 
; ¥, Black Re ar Red Raspberries, Everbeari Order direct from ad . listing complete line of poultry supplies. can share 
information on how you can share 


i coi CSS i cncan UULLINOUS STATE HATCHERIES, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. s:is'ie'Soy'ciscetssine Ms 


oo Wes RO}. Sawyer, Michigan 
_ diseases: Tnsects, “droutn PRODUCING CHICKS THAT HAVE MADE MONEY FOR OUR CUSTOMERS FOR OVER ly YEARS 
alized proof-testing - - ~ - 








MBS FUNK’S G-HYBRID 
















































































ishap je re 
! y adapted to your 
For information f; ROP 
Funk § eed Co., Box J, Bloomingt« nl fl) AA 
SLADIOLUS FANCIERS hac for aon Copy SIRED 
Aut ‘ sampe varieties a 
rr worthy iptions, low prices oy 
ties, etc. Free on. iain Mine ond PULLETS DAY-OLD or STARTED i 
ottes VICTORY GARDEN PLANTS. Get earlier and better yiclus PUREBRED and CROSS BRED 
" 5 r fielder Vegetable Plants Free 1944 color It costs no more to feed WENE R.O P. SIRED CHICKS, but what a 
ler t rf ¢ % oO t Lettuce, Beet, Broccoli, Cault y TNs difference in EGG PRODUCTION — especially now, when War-Time 
ao ver, = “es ry ty ry as. . i Albany. Ga Ag addition to America needs more eggs! FREE replacement any loss first 14 days 
Pedi ———— oe > ~ — EARLY-ORDER without charge. Members of Co-Ops and Egg Auctions know! These 
bodys mney RECLEANES pig al A gg ‘Genes DISCOUNTS egg farmers MUST choose for EGG production above all! More 
ge $17.9 "i er 10 b Tra ack, Concordia, Kansas. Re Eastern Egg Auction members choose WENE CHICKS than any 
aia r sex ed. Samples sent upon request other kind, based on all published evidence. Wene has the breeding! 
higa Ge 4 : Box 613. Concordia, Kansas ; 
GROW YOUR OWN Victory Fruits and Hermes Pidnting OEE Write Today for BIG FREE CATALOG. More 2-to-5-yr.-old Hen oe mated to 200 . wide 
earit nts Offered by Virginia's 314 Kee R.O.P. Sires than any other New Jersey plant. Bloodteste« atohes year ‘round 
t Growers vyee Cor ®.. w hang — ri Capacity 1,800,000 Eges. Send postcard today for FREE CATALOG, money-saving prices. 
« offer es o uils am a 
Me nn RMS, t. c-8 VINELAND, NEW ;ERSEY 
’ 
MAMMOTH DAHLIAS From iSc UP. Our Free Catalog WENE CHICK FA 5, Dept a 7 
s ft . 1st varieties, including latest 
143 trod Vrite Tod 
t-Ever Gare Pinewood Ave., Schenectady & N.1 | re e e 
Obie - | 
end VICTORY GARDENERS ke earlier larger yields. Use our 
pt " verge < ts Rect Broccoli Cabbage | 
flower Let s *-opper, Potatoes and Tomato | 
Catalu 4 Farms, Omewa, Ga | : 
PINK TONED iRts e varieti including He ae Day We pay all postage if 
thirty cent Piants labeied and postpaid Iris News : $ 
~ 4. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N you send cash in full with 
GINSENG, GOLDENSEAL. Hundred seeds $1,00; thousand order. If we ship C. O. D., 
uses 0 Doze la 0 fifty $3.00 Postpaid ; PER 
stea ete struct cluded ; you pay postage. Prices 
t Collins Nursery Viola, Iowa | A 5 100 
ve on | subject to change without AND 
r Pres AGENTS WANTED ation OP 
tic tg tt OT OT OO ON ON OT ON . | Strai het 
on ot capital Alway j e 
START YOUR OWN SUSINESS on cur, capital, Als Both Soldiers on the A GRADE CHICKS Hatch Cockereis Pullets 
ne pr sale ear af ar. We supply stocks, equipment S 
rolled - 4 200 ecessities Selling expertence | } 
i Wondertul, oppurtunity’ ko own PRODUCTION LINEe | wnite teshorms 8 90) $490 20” 
arnt profita « ess backed by wor wide i 
Tested 7.» oiiiieet. te It takes all kinds of jobs to win a war— ———e — 
51-95 SELL 50 FOR 31-00 Tonety—tree sam. and pone is a very important one. Keep Rocks $. >: Reds 11° 12%) 14" 
rantec ard sat “ eryday Greeting | 
d ass M rents ‘4 p. Cards for Boys and Girls in upt e good work. | Wh yendet 
7 < r é Spe 1 Offer 3 
No ne i . Envia — Art Publishers. North Abineton. Mass Get BETTER ) Paani with Gano BE. 8 rome i 40 §* 21" 
anteed 'F TOU NEED EXTRA MONEY each week, let me send | | and Gul Minercas 
equest " big paeckage Virginia Food Products etc., Free | 
s aI w friends ,eighbor jood Cash Profit« We give | 
; - ed ton . Riair - 53 HH Lynehburg._ Va. Ctinction y hg ig bi = | } 90 | 90 | |15% 
trains LARGE PROFITS in your own busi ness. Shoe c, pants = ; } oS. yan 
Low coats dresses 16c; hundred other bargains. Free Seve Rogen eet ee per send you | Ores. tens 
paitnon dle tablish Put Nix 558-FH_ Roosevelt, Chicato production, and good profits, too this FREE Mixed Heavies, No Sex Guarantee $8.90 
’ es cle ans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves | Start Heizer chicks Mix o- eed, Ne Sex Guarantee 5.98 
vou Sells 25c. Big profit Sample Free. 18 Leading Breeds | AA Grade 3c higher — 10 free with each 100; 
" Hept B SA Irving Park. Chicago. _ tnd.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Vested AAA Grade Sc higher — 15 free with each 100. 
RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on farmers Heiser chichs tring yee ee better Add 1c per chick when ordering | toss e than 100. 
—_—_—_— ki Y, ,erien 1 ecessar qualities o or avo . weer 
rivusly ° Write Se hoee s F oO TOR. Pree port, % Til. , highly developed, Sexed or straight SC uarantee. 90% e. 
— BUSINESS BO60Mi or, mn distribute our essen- run chicks at reasonable prices | 7 COTT HAYES | c 4ICKS oon 
tial nursery prod ill or part time. 1 $25 to $100 Write for Free Catalog Today. j c vo 
eekly commissior Chase Brothers, Geneva. New York , Y H } SCOTT nm a. Union 4 n., 
s1G | MANUFACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES with spare HEIZER’S QUALIT HATCHERY | i nee ° is ony on 
wear free sample dresses and show to friends Dept. 14 - New Albeny, Indiene innea polis, J 
Give size, age Harford, Dept. B-341, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mail order to nearest city 

















MOTHER 


or 
MILLER 


¥ ad 


pedigreed Barred Rocks, Reds, Whit 


cent live delivery guaranteed. 


DEPT. 10, BLOOMINGTON, 


90 per cent accuracy in SEXED CHICKS. 


ROCK CHICKS from parent stock headed by 
200 to 300-egg hens and sires from 200 to 309-egg hens 
e Wyandottes, 
ORDER EARLY 


MAIL POSTCARD today for 
FREE BREEDING FARM BOOK, prices and terms. 


Address nearest hatchery 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 


ILLINOIS OR DEPT. 


ped 


Quality puts hustle in the hen house, profit in your purse——more eggs, 
more meat per pound of feed. For 32 years Mother Miller has bred for 
hens that start laying earlier, lay more eggs--for more years 
BREEDING FARM 


OUR OWN BREEDING FARM 
3,500,000 Annual Chick Capacity 


Make more money with Mother Miller Chicks from Northern-bred, 

pedigreed, wing-banded, trapnested stock-—bred for livability, early tures and de- 

feathering, high production and elimination of broodiness SS a ee 
POPULAR AND LEADING BREEDS flocks Shows you 

Including our FAMOUS WHITE LEGHORNS from handsome, large- | Y2¥ Mother Mil- 

type pedigreed breeders with records from 200 308 eggs. WHITE and grow and 


etc 


igreed males from 
Also Chicks from 
We guarantee 







CHICKS 


FAMOUS LAYERS SINCE 1912 


QUALITY IS THE ANSWER TO THE POULTRY PROBLEM 






FREE 










L-Sekel 4 
This book pic- 








































100 per 














10, MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 





now. Postcard brings Free Catalog. 


LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104-F, HOLLAND. MICHIGAN 


PULLETS 


RANGE SIZE or 4 Weeks Olid 


(Partly Raised) also Jr. Range 
Size and Jr. Partly Raised 
Big type WHITE LEGHORNS or 
new, white egg WHITE Romans, 
also Hybrids. Save expensive start 
ing feeds, work and early brooding 
losses. Thousands of breeders. 18 
years trapnesting and progeny con 
trol breeding. Started Pullets from 
30c. Day old pullets or unsexed, 
cheap. FRE New Book, “al 
About Started Pullets,”’ also pic- 
tures of bést money makers. Leftover each for Jr. Partly 
chicks often 2¢ to 8¢. Write Raised Started Pullets 


RUCKER’S IMPERIAL BREEDING FARMS 
Dept.767, Delphos, Ohio or Dept.167,Ottumwa, towa. 


GoLoen RuLECHICKS 





HATCHED AND ees BY THE a 7 





RAISE CHICKS OF DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This year especially, you will want money-making Golden 
Rule quality when you order chicks. Thousands of 
poultry raisers have found these healthy, better-bred 
chicks the quick way to egg and meat pro- C 

fits. Official Ohio-US Pullorum’§ Tested 
hatchery. 18 popular breeds to choose from; 
sexed chicks available. All breeds carry 
100% live delivery, 98% livability guaran- 
tees. Send for free catalog today 

GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 

Box 10 Bucyrus, Ohio 


“FAMOUS FARROW CHIX 


Build your Victory flocks with FARROW 
CHIX, Outstanding egg and meat pro- 
ducers. Famous Star and Super Star 
Leghorn matings enriched with R. 0. P. 
and pedigree bloodlines. FARROW CHIX 
are all husky, healthy, fast-growing 
Send for free color catalog which de- 
scribes 13 different breeds and the quality 
breeding that means extra profits, extra 
production for you. 











ROY FARROW 
[FARROW CHICKERIES Dept.48 Peoria, Ill. 











-* 






CHICKS ANO "PULLETS} 


Vigorous day-old pullete and sexed day-old 
males and chicks not sexed, out of — breeds. Also Buff 
Minorcas, White Giants. All produced by Rusk’s Famous 
7-Point Breeding A wy 2ist Consecutive Year Blood- 
testing. Write for FREE CATALOG and early order savings. 
RUSK FARM, Box 1020-C, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


PAY LESS : CHICKS 


ry AS 
U. 8. wae nee 4 — 
$i een ateae oa 
Service, CATALOG FiRtEE. 


ZOLLICKER’S HATCHERY, Box §73, Ctentisuetiins the. 


USK'S PRICES DOWN 





EMMENS JARGE J[EGHORNS 


LOOK! into Eamesway before you buy Baby Chicks. Benefits of 4 
years Eamesway Service behind our breeders. 98% baby pullet 
guarantee, 100% blood tested and 14 day replacement guarantee, 
per catalog. World record Hanson, Ghostley and Barron breeding 
up to 354 eggs. Triple inspected chicks from long life Leghorns, 
White, Barred Rocks and R.!. Reds. Free offers and discounts 

















last 
Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 varieties 


daily 
Postpaid 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


season's disappointments. 


sexed of 
100% 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


More chicks than ever this 
However, 





season we sug- 
gest you order early toavoid 


Hayes 


non-sexed —- 50,000 hatched 
alive arrival guaranteed 
Send for prices. 


Decatur, Iilinois 











“THOMPSON'S 
WHITE ROCKS 


This is my 43rd 
year breeding White 
Rocks, only one 
breed all of those 
years and now have 


one of the most profitable breeds of poultry in 
the country. To have gained in popularity for so 
many years you know they had to be good 

Stock, Eggs and Chicks for Sale. Catalog Free. 
4. T. THOMPSON, BOX F3, HOPE, | INDIANA 





BIG SAVINGS of70?ns 






if desired 


old) 
ing 
ing 


LINDSTROM CHICKS 


Lindstrom 
tests 
more First Place Awards for Hen and Pen by 
Breed than the entries of any 
Winner Tribune Livability Award 
Day-old or started (2 wk 

30 years breeding program, includ- 
bloodtesting, 
Postcard sage oh te REE BOOK, BIG 
SAVINGS early 





Egg Laying Con- 
eombined won 


Layers in U.S 
1937-38-39-40-4 1-42 
other breeder 
——" Breeds. Sexed, 


CATALOG 


FREE 


trapnesting, pedigree- 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & vor. ene FARM 


124 


LINDSTROM RD. — 


95% Pullets 


95 


Per 100 
Postpaid 





SLINTON, MO. 


a 






































5 Also TURKEY POULTS. BABY 
CHICKS lilustrated Catalog 
ChY¥ tells how to raise ducks for 
PROFIT Sent free The 
e Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
‘ Box 27, LaRue, Ohio 














MISCELLANEOUS 











FREE TO HORSE OWNERS Save money Write for Free 
Bulletin of harness and horse < s for quick delivery at 
honest prices I trust you and ship on approval In bust- 
1e€S8s8 3) years Thousands of satisfied « tomers Just 
send name and address today for Free bulletin Littic 
Joe’ Wiesentfe x 10 4112) West North Avenue, 
Baltimore la . 

INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation how lo pro 
tect and sel your invention Secure r Record of 
Inventior for establishing date of invention—and Fre« 
Patent Guide,"' conga ee information about 
patent procedure and selling ventions Write Clarence 
A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobs m, Registered Patent Attor 
neys 41 4-¢ Adams Buile ling Washington, D. ¢ 


write ideas in newspapers, 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED to re 








magazines, and books Splendid opportunity to ‘**break 
into fascinating writing field May bring you up to 
$5.00 er hour spare time Experience unnecessary 
Write today for Free details No obligation Postcard 
will do. Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh 
5 Loui Mc 
Sc BUYS BACK DATE MAGAZINES. Largest Assorune 
Westerns, Detectives, Loves, Pictures Feahe al Send 
lQc before ordering for catal (Refunded th First 
ler.) Keystone Magazine Bazaar, 3533 Ma wie Street, 


Philadelph ia, Penn: 


GOLD $35.00 FT old gold teeth, diamonds, ~jew- 


















elry, watches—receive cash by return mz ail. Satisfaction 
fuarantee ‘ree Enformation. Dr. Weisberg's Gore Re 

fining € ompany 1500-H _He nepin, Minne apolis 

BEES, “GOOD SIDE LINE PLEASURE, PROFIT. nd 
$1.00 for book ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’ plus 
Coaching Service covering seasonal manageme aon of hives 

Cata log free. Dadant & Sons, Box F, Hamilt« Illinois 





KILL ALL WEEDS WITH FIRE! Acroil torch — burn para- 
Sites plit giant rocks has a uses 














Sine Equipment T6FJA, Quakertown Pa 
TRACTOR PARTS, NEW AND “USED, all makes, tremen 
dous savings, write for — catalog 
Burlington Tractor Wrecki Company, Burlington, Iowa 
SILKS: 2 Pounds be autiful assorted silk pieces for fancy 
work. Special post-paid for $1.00 
« 0. Olson, Grandy, Minn 
YARNS All wool; 3-4 ply Unexcelled quality Free 
samples and aivaptions. Buy direc “ave mone 
___ Bartlett Yarn Mills _Box 2, Hi irmons Maine 
“INVENTORS GUIDE—i00  inechanical movements 
Record of Invention’’ free advises on patenting 
inventions. Frank Ladermanr Tribune Bia New 
INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU & sound, practical invention i01 
sale, patented or unpatented? f write Chartered Insti 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 83. Washingto 1. ¢ 
t, Reasonab Book 


PATENTS SECURED. ix 
ind advice free I F ttandotpt Rex 





Atlor- 


jecared P stent 





ey Dept 371, Washington 
FARM TELEPHONE BATTERIES Guaranteed—best 2 
Longlife Telephone Batteries sold f use i Farm an 
ay One Set (2 Batteries) delivered Parcel Post—$1.00 
Farm Telephone Dept. FJ, Rogers Park Station, Chicay« 
26 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC FENCE tar sux rior, more 
effective and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Kepairs tor 
iil makes of electric tencers. Dealers Wanted Interna 
tional Electric Fence C« 910 Van Buren St., Chicago, 1 
Best wa to tuild or remodel your 





FREE BARN PLANS. 














farm buildings send for ad ils 

Loude Box FJ-140. Fairfield, Iowa 
White FOR BIG, FREE 1944 UWactor pars catalogue 
tremendous savings Satisfaction guaranteed 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co Dept. J-34, Boone, lowa 
CHOICE FILM OFFERS—Roll developed, & beat atiful en 
larged prints (deckled if clesired or 16 bril it 
time prints, or & parkling prints plus 
enlargements. Pre-war quality and price—25¢ 





ice Quality guaranteed Free mailers Credit “for ur 
printable negatives 
Dept 47. May Studios, La Crosse Wis 


VISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. S-exposure rolis Kay 
quality service, your choice either * eight Raytone prints 
and free photo folder for keeping prints safely or * 2 
prints of each good exposure 25c. Quality that excels 
leaders since 1920 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept 25-F, LaC rosse Wisconsin 


each—Doubte 






HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 


each, Rolls developed and 





size prints 3c 
regular size and one professional oil colored 
ement (your choice 25c 16 years’ prompt, reliabl 
¢. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Mim 
Address package to Dep... O if you w ant double size print 

















EXCLUSIVE INTRODUCTORY “OFFER! 4 beautiful enlarge 
ments for 10c¢ Send any 4 newatives of the same size 
ip to 2be” x md we will return t& you imme 
diately 4 valuable enlargements—deckled and dated on 
Velox Negatives returned with order, Send negatives 
this ad and 10c coin today This ad must accompany 
order Mail-N-Save, Box 410-15 Quiacy 69, Mass 

QUICK PHOTO gl ee Low Prices, Guaranteed Work 
Roll developed with 38 rints and two enlargements, or 
16 Bargain ‘reprin ts; send for quantity price 
list otos, Drawer L-898, Minneapolis, Min 

FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c¢ Eig nt exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each one larger print of 


each negative. Genuine nationally known Secuaha me Enamel 








hnish Superior —" since 189 
Moen Photo Service 313° Moen Bids. La rosse wi 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. Pan- 


el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon 


Miniatures enlarged. 











Syncrosnap Process, Box 1 37A. Utica, N. ¥ 

TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
fiinished—25c. fery finest ae tf rg reprints 2 
each Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. ee 2 ia a 
16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRIN’ beautiful Holly- 
wood enlargements, free lLeathert frame and photo 
wallet only 5c Free photo a7 ted with first order. 

Lifetone Studios, Dept 3 Des Moines, Iowa a 








EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 83 sparkl 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 
or smaller enlarge re — 3c 


116 size 


large Photo, Box 791-B, Bostor 1, Mass 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED 16 Hig 
gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c & by tor 


colored en! ni he ment. 
77, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


























€ Came Snaps, Box A-$ sf 
FREE! “Best” snaps on attractive Photo Button with 16 
prints each roll, 25c, Beautiful novelty premiums 

Novel- Ad d Company 33: North Ave ' 
YOUR CHOICE! 76 regular size prints or 8 do ize 
prints (nearly postcard size) from %-exposure rolls or 
neg atives—-25c (‘Trial Offer Quick service Satisfaction 
guuranleec Willard Studios, Box 3536P. ¢ levela Ohio 
YOUR ‘Favorite kodak pictures enl larged, Size 5x7, 10c 
Three for quarter, coin Send he st neyatives ‘fhim) today 
Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 71, Des Moines, lowa 





DOGS 
SE EEE ees 00000 
GENUINE SHOLISH SHEPHERD AA ats © heel- 
Year 


Training instructions Males, fe- 


drivers *s tria 
males or spayed Foonalen 
Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


ters, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable 


Ramsey, Illinois 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 















ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP’ Best Farm, and_ Watch 
Dogs. Shipped on Approv: for Picture, d Descrip- 
tion. Hugh Che atnut, Chanute. Kansas 





PUPPIES, also Supplies, what “do you need? E Books colored 
pictures, descriptions 108 recognized bre eds, x 
Roy al Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. Guaranteed leel- 

ers (no fooling). Training instructions (Year's trial.) 

Males—-females, spayed females. 
Runft’s Shepherd Kennels, 











Reinbeck, Iowa 








La! 
land 


s 
Long 
ing, | 


Goot 

Idahe 

clima 

farms 
J 





BARG 
nesou 
For « 
Great 


cous 
cost | 
nity. 

Resea 


40 A 
$190; 
a 
CANAI 
Fertile 
Dept. 
1944 
farms, 





PLIED; 
Encyclo} 


CHIN-CI 
beautifu 
trated b 
RAISE 

$8.50 p 
Instructi 














LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 











increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn 
Cattle. They are unrivaled in their ability to oulgain 
ind outweigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 
Send for our FREE illus- 
trated booklet ‘“‘Farm Se- 
curity With Shorthorns” 
that tells how Shorthorns 
respond to greater wartime 
demands for more meat and 
milk 
IT’S PROFITABLE 
AND PATRIOTIC TO 
BREED SHORTHORNS. 
Write for list of members, 
SRontnons Mod thousands of them all over 
International Live Stock Ex- | America, who have breed- 
ition 


shampion awards | ing stock for sale. 
mave gone to Shorthorns 8 out 


of Inst & times because of AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
top quality and more weight. Write 


Use Shorthorn Bulls to BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
procucs theses Champrons. 307 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 




















Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
prove that Milking Shorthorns are 
best all-round breed! Produce 4% 
milk and have greatest salvage value 
of all milk breeds! Get the facts 
—FREE! No obligation—Write today. 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept. FJ-5, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, ill. 


National ‘Defense by producing meat in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
Old and Youn jean ge it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 


Literature to I 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorade Springs, Colo. 








FREE! Complete inf« »rmation Bang’s Abortion and gov- 
ernment licensed vaccine, Strain 10, Kansas City Vaccine 
Co., Dept. 10 Kansas City 15, Mo. Dr. Ocesterhaus. 





FARM AND SADDLE HORSES bought on commission. 
Over *-_ years in business 
B lider, Bonded and licensed, Jamestown, N. D. 





HEREFORD HOGS Write for circular. Bred gilts. Boars. 
Weanling pigs Type +. manded by farmer and packer. 
alehurst Farm, Peo ria. Illinois. 





0. |. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Hred sows, "Gilt. Pigs 
o kin No pedigrees Vaccinates. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Tilinois. 
FAMOUS 0.1.C noes Write for crcula 
« Vernon, Secy., Geahen, Indiana. 








FARMS 
FARMS, RANCHES, large and small; favorable prices. 
terms. Good locations, fine opportunities for securi and 
profit in Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, inne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri Free descriptions and price lists. 
Write R. W. Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 


73 Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 





svnouTs BiG NEW SPRING FARM CATALOG JUST 
wT! Mailed Free Hundreds of Bargains New York, 
Commseiaene: New Jersey and 19 other states Maine Ww 
Florida, west to Texas, California and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE HIGHLANDS oF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. « Good 
md at low prices with terms. Sell to White race only. 
Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 

Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 804 R. A. Long Build- 
ing Kansas City, Mo 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 





Idaho, Oregon. North Dakota. Dependable crops, favorable 
climate Writ for literature, lists describing typical 
farms. Specify. which state. 

J. W Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn 











BARGAIN FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES in Min- 
resota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Orego.. 
For complete details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 328, 
Great Northern Railway, St. PauJ, Minnesota. 


COUBLE PRODUCTION in all-year growing climate. Low 
cost land, water—healthful living. Amazing farm opportu- 
nity Write today for free Be Pinal County 
Research Committee, Dept. 3, oolidge, Arizona. 





40 ACRES—Near White reas poultry land; 
$190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg.. Kansas City. Kan. 


CANADA LANDS—FREE INFORMATION. New Homes— 








Fertile svil—future security. Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert St. Paul, Minn. 
1944 OREGON FARM CATALOG 25c¢. All details, 150 
farms, and 50 wooded trecis. Prices, terms. 
Frank Kinney 71-A, Eugene, Oregon. 
EDUCATIONAL 
LEARN TO DR —at home in your spare time. Com 


nercial Art, ion ee Cartooning—all in one practical 

course Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Art for Pleasure & 

Profit.*’ State age Washington School of Art, Studio 
Pp. Cc. 


* 


43 K. 1115—15th Street, N.W.. Washington 5, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and _ self- instruction books, 
Slightly used. Sold Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects. 
atisfaction fuaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
plete details and 84-page illustrated ~eaeeee catalog free. 
Write Nelson Co., Dept 232, Chicaro 
SE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupation. 
end for free catalog and how to receive Home St 
Course. Fred Keppert School of Auc.ioneering, Box 11, 
catur, Indiana 














FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


Se ee eee 
MAMMOTH CHINCHILLA RASBITS—BREEDERS sSUP- 
PLIED; Complete Information Kit, Fur Samples, Rabbit 
Encye lope: lia 25c. Dilustrated Book, 50c. 

Behrens FPunnyville, Pearl River. New York. 


CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free illus- 
trated —a 

Willow Brook Farm. R. 1. 8, Sellersvilie Po 





RAISE HIGHLY-PROFITAGLE | ANGORA RABBITS. Wool 
$8.50 pound. Plenty . Send 25c for Literature, 
Instructions, Prices e's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 

















YOUR STARVATION PROGRAM FAILED! ads, 


(0 Aces the yoat Aaticag—START WITH 
iF KA WON 


SEYMOUR CHICKS ..N 
They heave the Pep to Produce ff {™] Ia 


Year after year our customers come back for more Seymour C hicks—all the leading 
breeds—because they have learned that they can depend on the vigor and produc- 
tivity of our chicks. There's the best proof of quality we can offer. Get the full story 
of Seymour profits. 


Keep a RECORD of Your PRODUCTION and PROFITS 
on Our New 1944 Record-Calendar 


Many people are surprised when they keep an actual record on production. We're sure 
Seymour Chicks will surprise you, too. So send for our new 1944 Record-Calendar. It's 
attractive—you'll like it. It's useful—for on it you can keep a running record of produc- 
tion and profits. It's FREE—send for yours at 
Ask lendar and Seymour Catalog 
Get the full story of Seymour breeding. Get our reasonable prices on sexed or non-sexed 
chicks in the leading varieties—and be ready to see real production and profits this next 
year. Write Today. 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box jg Seymour, Ind. 


BUSH’S -ED CHICKS $ 
“STARTED ~—<=SEX=——- — Leg. Pullets $29.95 up - 


Hurry- rh bigeer profits in | _ SH offers over 26 best profit breeis. Now 42 c.0.D. 










Wd LISTEN, ADOLF! FOOD wit, WIN WHERE 
































0008 customers in 48 tes. Husky, separately hatched chicks are always Per 100 
best | =. "2 —-_ +." 4 $5 up. Ly old | (up to + ad egg strain) $12.95 up. Hand F.0.8B. 
picked rm Leg. Started Pullets $29.95 up. Blood 1 iene free 





range OZARK. aaa AL. 2 vised by Bu sh. oe one low prices firs 
1944 attractive EGG RECORD = * SALENDAR c ATALOG—gives terms, sex 
FREE E iu arantees, prices, etc. Write tod 


BUSH FARMS and HATCHERIES, Box 551-C, Clinton, Mo. 


BUYS SMITH CHICKS 








Ne neeerie Sod and OTHER REAL Sake DU LLETS 


ry bs owas as 


GAINS. 24-hour service on many | 

Central location assures quick, safe delivery to all — 
in U. 8S. Bloodtested, flocks, to lay. 
Also Pedigree male-mated C.0.D. if desired. 
2 weeks replacement guarantee. CATALOG FREE. 


SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX 4-262, MEXICO, Missouri * 














DUBOIS CHICKS 







are MONEY-MAKERS POULTRY 
Write today for this attractive 
calendar record. Keep track of MANAGEMENT 
roduction and profits with your HANDBOOK 
D ubois chicks. It should be a 


passing record because Du- 


»0is chicks are proving their ~ 
ability for thousands of cus- PINE TOP’s new com- 
tomers. bination a : ; 
= alog gives valuable information on poultry man- 
Two Books Free! agement methods based on our years of experi 
Our Catalog describes the ence as one of the country’s largest R.O.P. 
quality back of sexed or non- breeding farms. Also describes PINE TOP U.S. 
sexed chicks in all leading Approved New Hampshire, White and Barred 


b . Get set for a bis : 
year. Write for Catalog and FREE Rock, Leghorn and R.I. Red Baby Chicks. 











calendar Today. Sent without cost or obligation. 
DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS 
Nattie R. Davis, Owner BOX D-6, MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Cox Quality Chicks 


U. S. Approved —Pullorum Tested. Leghorns, 

Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Giants, S. C. Black 

Bred to Produce More Eggs and Meat. Help eelieve Minorcas, $10.90 per 108 prepaid. Advanced Mat- 

the world’s food shortage by raising more poultry for ings $12.90; Special Breeding $14.98. Up to 300 Egg 

cr Wittp Saares paneer —. a | Blood Lines; R. O. P. Sired Chicks. Sexed Chicks 
yhite and Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, Wyandottes a = : : : 

other papules breeds. Bloodtested Quality. Postcard clightly higher. 100% Live Delivery Guarantesd. 


ith CENTURY HATCHERY, sor, Hew Wading, ou» | COX HATCHERY Hume, Me 


Box 570, Huntingburg, Ind. 








U.S 
Tented. SEVEN 

Pedigreed Male line breeding 
for increased egg production. 
Save $$ on original cost 
of these quality chicks. 

CATALOG FREE 
Write PATTERSON'S 
Ber se) Villisca, towa 


JLE'S DUCKLINGS » 


Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 
Free catalog tells of excellent profits. 
Hite Duck Farm af le 











78 BREEDS Canisow poses: — 

and ducks. red, hardy, 
Northern and most profitable. ry es ity 
baby chicks, eggs and fowls. LOW PRICES. 
America’s Ptoneer Poult —51 years in this 
business. Beautiful Ca Free. Write today. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Bex £27, MANKATO, MINN. 
wg 4 BERRY S Yer POULTRY BOOK 



























Why meat worry? Grow squabs, ie @ 

to eat or sell in 22DAYS. Royal 

squabs sell at POULTRY TOFS, 

large profit. Write today for FREE BOOK war food 
starter, tew prices, easy directions, modern success 
methods of money-making breeders in every state. 
















RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Meirese, Mass. 














Right Ouer the 
OLD SHINGLES! 


OVER-ROOFING with Red Cedar 
Shingles gives you the strength 


of two roofs . .. with improved 
insulation and greater resist- 
ance to hail and storms. Over- 
roofing protects during the job 
—no nails dropping in the hay- 
mow or feed bins. 


Send for free Blueprints of 
correct shingle applications. 
Address Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle 1, U. S. A. or 
Vancouver, Canada. 









First come, first served! Save months 
of waiting by arranging for your new 
home now! We ship you the materials 
ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware 
included in the price—no extra charges 


lumber cut-to-fit, 
nails, ete all 
We pay the 


freight. Plans furnished—also complete building instruc 

tions. No wonder our customers write us that we saved 
them 30% to 40%, compared with builders’ prices. Easy 
terms—monthly payments. War bonds accepted. (Pres 


ent price subject to change.) 


Handsome Big 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Write for it today and find out how you 
can have a Liberty Home shipped to 
you without along period of waiting 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
» 3843 La yette Ave. _Bay City, Mich. 











“SUGAR TOMATO" —Sweetest of All! Excellent for 
salads, sauces, juice. Small in size but enormous bearer 
Superb quality; requires less sugar than other varieties. 
15 cents per packet; 2 for 25c; 4 oz. $1.00, postn: aid. 


il rs 
BIG FREE CATALOG: 4 pages. Everything for Vic 


tory Garden and Farm. Three- 
way tested seeds, om -plus pure. Mardy Bulbs, Potatoes, 
mental an 


JOHN ALS SALZER SEED Se. 
Box 34 Crosse, W 





With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.F, GENEVA, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Just 





FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE . March, 1944 





PASSED BY 


THE 


NON-SENSOR 





A Mishap—Liry—“You know very 
well my nose is too flat.” 
siLLyY—“Honey, all women are angels fallen 
from heaven, and it was no fault of yours 


ou landed on your face Be 


Help Problem——Perkins——“l hear you have 


a maid; how long has she been with you?” 
GHERKINS—“Never; she’s been against us 
from the start.” 

Thaw Frienp— “Ah sho thought youah 


Mose was froze to that job in the shipyard.” 


Mrs Mos! “So did Mose. but he got to 
loafin’, an’ dey defrosted him.” 

Two Other Fellows—-Sarce——“This pack- 
age yours, soldier? The name is obliterated.” 
So_pier——“Can’t be mine, Sarge; my name 


is O'Shaughnessy.” 


New Angle—Housewire—‘! suppose you'll 


give me that old gag about trying to work 
your way through colleg 
So.ticiror—“Lady, you wrong me—I'm just 


irying 


chool.” 


out to help my Mom. through welding 


Anxious to Help—Peresies--“I notice lots 


of people stop at this stand and ask the way 


to Long Pond. Where is it? L never heard 
of the place.” 

Jeestes—“Neither did 1; [| give “em direc- 
tions, but I often) wonder where they 


wind up.” 


Disposition—SmitHers—“Bill is a 
I told him they were sell- 
and he didn’t 


Even 
philosophic guy. 
ing only one to a customer, 
get mad.” 
BLITHERS 


SMITHERS 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 
Shortage of shells for duck-shooting makes 
everybody very unhappy except the duck. 


talking about?” 


“What 


“Hair-cuts.” 


were you 


good reason for building 
rubber un- 


Can't think of a 
houses out of the new synthetic 
it would quiet the family jars. 


less 


trv to aver- 


aq man, 


When you are judging 








“They eat no meat or butter, wear no 
shoes, don’t drive a car—wonder if I 

9 
could get em by the immigration laws?’ 


age what his wife thinks of him with what 


his mother thinks of him. 


Vodern inventions are wonderful; the 
radio enables us to dislike people we have 
mever even seen 


Speaking of artificial yarn, isn’t that what 
the Japs keep broadcasting about how many 


of our ships they are sinking? 


that it was apples that 
not Brussels sprouts, 


You will notice 


tempted Adam and Eve, 


You know this paving of reck and asphalt 
The guide where I go 


but he calls it a 


over a layer of cotton? 
hunting has a piece of #t, 
mattress. 


Isn't it a pity this country isn’t as smart as 
it thought it was back in 1929? 


Missed Connections—Lapy—“Why can’t I 
see Henry Jones? He’s serving in your unit, 
and I’m his grandmother.” 

Exec. Orricer —‘I’m sorry, madam, 
away special attending 


funeral.” 


but he’s 


on leave yvour 











1944 


r no 
if I 


ws 


what 


can’t | 
r unit, 


ut he’s 


vour 














“Duck Shooting’ in Italy 


Out of the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy have come many 


= striking examples of the 


——~— value and versatility of 


GMC Truck & Coach Division’s 2!% ton 
Amphibian Truck. General Montgomery 
and his staff are reported to have ridden 
into Sicily ina “Duck.” Both the British 
Kighth Army and American Fifth Army 
used them by the hundreds to establish 
beachheads and supply their forces on the 


6 —EEE 


—— ( 


Italian mainland. A hundred Axis soldiers 
are said to have surrendered without a 
struggle when one of these monsters emerged 
from the surf with machine gun blazing. 
As the illustration above shows, the “‘Duck”’ 
is now armed with a swivel-mounted, 50- 
caliber machine gun so that it can do some 
shooting on its own behalf. Watch the 
news stories from the many fighting fronts 
and you'll notice that the “Duck” is out in 
front in most amphibious operations. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 








x x * x * * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 2———— 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GUC Army Trucks and Amphibian **Ducks”’ 
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ANNIVERSARY 
PURINA MILLS 
Wm. Danforth 


Speaking of Pork Production Progress 
---LOOK at PIGS WEANED PER LITTER 


50 Years Ago ... when little was 
known or done about feeding and 
caring for sows during gestation 
and for the sow and pigs after 
farrowing, it is estimated that 4 to 
5 pigs weaned per litter would 
have been doing pretty well. 





Today.. 
good pork production pro- | ——<— a 

gram, many hog raisers wean 4 J) roy/ | ; 
an average of 9 pigs per litter. eA fwydH y_\ s 7 
Better breeding, management ° Al "A <2 NN fi 

q and sanitation practices, and 4 

} the development of scientific 

! feeds like Purina Sow and Pig 


-by following a a= 


Chow, a special feed for the 
sow and her pigs, make this 
difference, 





A frequent caller on farmers and 
planters along the Mississippi in the 
gay 90's was Will Danforth—a young 
man with a new idea. This idea was 
a better way to feed mules... a com- 
mercial feed, ready-mixed, to keep 
mules in condition and working hard. 

= regular intervals he would make 
a trip on horseback down the river 
to yt Ip mule owners with their feed- 
ing problems. He'd carry along sam- 
ples of his new feed, take orders and 
ride back to his tiny St. Louis mill 


began on Horseback ! 


where he'd supervise the mixing of 
the feed which would then be de- 
livered by river boat. Because Will 
Danforth’s mule feed did the job, his 
idea grew, and soon Purina became 
popular on more and more farms. 

As his company grew, Will 
Danforth saw to it that his early 
practice of calling on farmers to give 
them helpful feeding service right on 
their farms was continued. *‘Purina,’’ 
he said, “must stand for extra service 
as well as quality results.” 


TODAY...Purina Dealers Bring the Latest in 
Feeding Service to Farms in Their Communities 


Purina dealers today still are dedi- 
cated to helpful on-the-farm service. 
Many have a trained Feeding Advisor 
who spends his time helping with 
feeding, management and disease 
control problems. Call on your 
Purina dealer for help when you need 
it...he’s capable and willing to do 






* 


his best. His special wartime job in 
the “Food for Victory” Crusade is to 


help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h precious feed 
supplies ...to help you produce food 
to fight for freedom! Ask him today 
to help you fill out helpful Feed 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets on your poultry 
and livestock. 





SERVICE YOU GET AT THE CHECKERBOARD STORE 


The Purina dealer in your com- 
munity brings you the results 
of Purina’s 50 years of research 
and experience which go into 
every bag of Purina Chows for 
poultry and livestock. Depend 
on him, too, for information 
and helpful literature. 

Many Purina dealers operate 
one-stop service stores supply- 
ing Purina Chows and Sanita- 


one 7,000 Purina Dealers the Country Over 





tion products, baby chicks, hay 
and grain, seeds, fertilizers, 
farm equipment and Approved 
Purina Custom Grinding and 
Mixing Service to turn home 
grain into efficient, balanced 
rations. 

For Service, remember your 
Purina Dealer and the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign. 


















